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SOCIALISTS FORCE 
CRISIS IN ITALY’S 
OPERATIC CITADEL 


War’s Democratizing Influence 
Reflected in Clash with Nobility 
That Paralyzes Activities at 
the Scala —- Campanini Tells 
‘“‘Musical America’? Represen- 
tative That Days of Grand 
Opera Are Numbered — Tosca- 
nini, Successful in Keeping 
Wagner Before Italian Public, 
Pleads for Divorce of Art from 
Politics—-Rumor Connects Him 
with Scala Directorship — Lu- 
crezia Bori’s Vocal Recovery 
Complete —- Success of Ameri- 
can Tenor as Soloist with Tos- 
canini —- Caruso’s Arrival in 
Italy 


By Dr. O. P. JACOB 
Milan, Italy, June 14, 1919. 

NCE again in Milan, the so-called 

operatic center of Italy. The repu- 
tation sticks, without always being borne 
out by the actualities of the times. Mak- 
ing all due allowances for the unsettled 
economic and social state, concomitant of 
post-war conditions, one still sees a cer- 
tain amount of paralysis in the Italian 
musical world. Let us take, for instance, 
the operatic situation of Milan. On the 
one hand, we have the Dal Verme Opera, 
which though unable to maintain itself 
during the last season, even under the 
very potence guidance of its masterful 
director, Oreste Poli, will resume its sea- 
son this year in September. 

The Scala, on the other hand, while 
succeeding in struggling through the 
war, is now confronted with something 
of an impasse. As many of our readers 
know, the Scala is a municipal theater, 
even more so now than when the Viscomte 


Modrone was the head. The building is 
the property of the city, which also sub- 
Sidizes the famous institute. But there 
were and are still other important factors 
to be considered. Through generations 
the Milanese nobility were the hereditary 
possessors of boxes, the holders never 
being obliged to pay for them other 
than with the 5 lires entrance fee when 
they attended a performance. Every 
year, to be sure, these box-owners were 
wont to get together and voluntarily do- 
nate in the aggregate the sum of 150,000 
lires. Which sum, however, was only a 
drop in the bucket when it came to ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Scala sea- 
son. Now, with the democratizing influ- 
ence of the past war, the Socialists’ con- 
Ungent of the Milanese Government has 
become larger and more powerful than 
ever before. And this element has made 
lt its object to try to expropriate the box- 
Owners of the Scala by making them pay 
for their boxes, in which endeavor, as is 
to be expected, the most stubborn resist- 
ance has been engendered. The struggle 
between two such powerful factors is 
anything but favorable for the musical 
Cutlook of Milan, and at the present mo- 
Ment the coming Scala season seems 
rather doubtful. Up to date no an- 
Nhouncements whatever have been made, 
Which is contrary to all precedents. 


Lucrezia Bori’s Return 
\fter an absence of three years from 
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EUGENE YSAYE (TO THE RIGHT) AND MISCHA ELMAN 
Famous Violinists Whose Appearances in Recital Together Were a Notable Event of Last 


Season. 


They Will Resume These Recitals Next Season. 


(See Page 26) 





the operatic stage Lucrezia Bori, so fa- 
vorably remembered in the United States, 
has celebrated her successful operatic 
renaissance. All Milan, at least, is talk- 
ing of Bori’s sensational return to the 
stage three weeks ago at the Monte 
Carlo Opera in “Bohéme” and Verdi’s 
“Falstaff.” All those whom I have inter- 
rogated and who were present declare 
that the artist’s success was unequalled. 
Moreover, the artist herself tells the 
present writer that her success was be- 
yond all expectation. When I asked Sig- 
norina Bori if she was nervous, she 
frankly admitted that she was “scared 
out of her wits.” 

“Did your voice feel or sound different 
to you?” we questioned. 

“Yes, but if anything better or, rather, 
freer than ever before,’ the charming 
singer replied. “For, you see, all my life 
I had been singing against or over a 
physical obstruction which, with this 
operation, has been entirely. eliminated. 
I am frank to admit that, for the first 
time in my life, I am now singing under 
normal physical conditions. And yet, 
when I first stepped on the stage at 
Monte Carlo I did not know how I was to 
get through the performance. The or- 
chestra, the lights, the public—princi- 
pally the public—frightened me simply to 
death. But, you know how it is; after 
the first act I again found myself, as it 
were, and really took pleasure in sing- 
ing.” 

“And now that you have returned, 
what are your plans?” 

“In the first place, I shall fill a number 
of guest engagements here in Italy. 
Then, about the middle of the coming 
winter, I expect to sing in Spain. You 
see, it is an ambition with me to sing in 
my native country, where I have never 
been heard. In all probability I shall 
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sing at the Royal Theater in Madrid and, 
above all, in Valencia, my native town, 
where our family still have their country 
home to which we have often returned in 
the winters of past years.” 

“And does not America attract you any 
more?” 

“Most decidedly it does. In fact, I am 
negotiating with Mr. Gatti-Casazza for 
the season of 1920-21.” 

Signorina Bori has, if anything, be- 
come more pretty than ever. Her per- 
sonal charm, ever one of her marked as- 
sets, has become intensified. Moreover, 
she has a droll, natural manner when 
arguing a‘point that is simply irresist- 
able, especially when she looks demurely 
up and naively asks: “Are you laughing 
at me?” 

A Co-operative Opera Company 


As the opera singers flock to Milano, as 
they always do in the summer, and con- 
gregate in their beloved “Galleria,” the 
town becomes more and more congested 
with artists on a vacation or out of a 
job. Perhaps the latter are in the ma- 
jority. So, in order to help themselves, 
a number of these unengaged have or- 
ganized a co-operative company and are 
giving a special season at the Lyrico. 
On the whole, this summer reunion of 
artists in Milan is but half a success. 
Savinis and the Biffi, as in fact most of 
the restaurants, are tightly closed and all 
belligerently guarded by a detachment of 
Bersaglieri on account of the strike of all 
the Milan waiters which has been con- 
tinuing here for over a week. Nor is an 
end to this unenviable state of affairs to 
be foreseen, notwithstanding the consol- 
ing advice daily offered for the past week 
that “the strike would come to an end to- 
morrow.” 
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MYSTERIES OF LIFE 
BEFORE EDEN THEME 
OF 1919 GROVE FLAY 


Harry Leon Wilson’s Libretto and 
Domenico Brescia’s Score Pre- 
sent Rare Combination of Musi- 
cal, Poetical and Pictorial 
Beauties —- the Seventeenth 
Annual Production of the Fa- 
mous Bohemian Club of Cali- 
fornia SymbolicaY Drama of 
Prehistoric Times in a Wonder- 
ful Natural Setting 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 3.— 

Following the yearly custom of the 
Bohemian Club, which was organized in 
April, 1872, the seventeenth Grove Play 
was presented Saturday evening, June 
28, at the Redwood Grove on Russian 
River, where on a hillside overtopped by 
the three biggest trees, known as “The 
Three Graces” of Bohemia, which have 
stood guard over forty-three annual en- 
campments, 1200 or more witnessed a 
spectacle long to be remembered. 

The night dark and admirably 
suited to the scene, which opened by a 
blaze of light from the summit of the 
hill as the stepped forth and 
gave the prologue of the play which, ac- 
cording to custom, is always written by 
some member of tne club. This year 
Harry Leon Wilson was the librettist 
and chose for his subject “Life,” or as 
the sub-titie “Before Eden: A 
Prehistoric Piay of Symbolism and Mys- 
tery.’ Domenico Brescia composed the 
inciuenial music, which is so blended 
with the story as to enhance its beauty 
and interest. 

lt has been highly praised not only by 
local critics, but by prominent visitors, 
Sergei Kachmaninoff, the eminent Rus- 
Slan composer, pronouncing the work 
“well conceived, with good technic and 
energetic action.” 

A wonderful scheme for lighting was 
shown by Edward J. Duffey. It culmi- 
nated with the lighting of the dawn fire, 
one of the most beautiful spectacles ever 
witnessed. 

As usual the play was presented at 
the close of the encampment, where pre- 
viously are given the “Low Jinks” at the 
cremation of Care, and the feasting and 
merry-making of the week end with the 
renewal of the bonds which hold this 
club in its allegiance to beauty and 
idealism, culminating in the play and the 
Sunday concert in which the music is re- 
produced. 

Samuel J. Hume of the Greek Theater 
of the University of California gave a 
splendid portrayal of the Sower, a myth- 
ical character not unlike the Chorus of 
the Greek drama. He spoke the »rologue 
and the interlude, also the epilogue. 

The work, which is in two parts, is a 
symbolic one. the theme being the one- 
‘dedness of Life before the coming of 
Woman, also the strife after her com- 
ing. It is interspersed with dances and 
choral numbers. 

The opening music which Mr. Brescia 
had announced as a Preamble rather 
than the traditional overture or prelude, 
was played before the Sower’s appear- 
ance. While classic in foundation, it 
was generally free in form and,modern 
in harmonization and_ orchestration. 
Three themes are woven into the Pre- 
amble; the motif of the Sower, the motif 
of wanting, and the love motif, while 
the whole is treated as a™“symphonic 
illustration of the play. Its character 
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‘‘T AKME’’ ADDED TO RAVINIA REPERTORY 





Interest of Chicago Music-lovers 
Centered in Summer Season 
of Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 12, 1919. 


PERA at Ravinia Park furnished the 

important musical fare for last 
week, the dull midsummer season being 
now at its height. Most of the prominent 
musicians who are not absent from 
Chicago are teaching, and the sojourn 
here of some of the most celebrated 
teachers of America has drawn to Chi- 
cago a very large number of students and 
professional musicians from all parts of 
the country. 

Last week’s opera repertory brought 
repetitions of “I] Trovatore” for Tuesday 
evening, with the same cast which sang 
the opera during the week previous, and 
“T’Oracolo” Friday evening, the second 
appearance here of Antonio Scotti in his 
role of Chim-Fang, which has earned the 
same admiration in the West as it has in 
New York. 

A new work for the week was “Lakmé,”’ 
performed Wednesday evening, with Ma- 
bel Garrison, Orville Harrold, Leon Ro- 
thier and Alice Gentle showing their 
special gifts, Miss Garrison again mak- 
ing a great success with her singing of 
Delibes’s attractive music. Her rendition 
of the “Bell Song” was a feature of the 
evening; she sang it with clear and crys- 
talline tone and with vocal flexibility. 
Mr. Harrold’s singing of Gerald also was 
commendable, though it cannot yet rank 
with his more dramatic impersonations. 
He had no difficulty, however, in bringing 
out the high notes with a ringing voice 
and pure style. 

Leon Rothier had in Nilakalantha a 
part eminently fitted to him. He made 
an imposing figure as the Brahmin priest 
and sang his music well. It lies most 
favorably for his deep basso. Alice 
Gentle knew how to blend her tones with 
those of Miss Garrison’s in the duet in 
the first act and did her share creditably. 
Richard Hageman dominated the per- 
formance with musicianly thoroughness. 


An Impressive “Santuzza” 


Thursday evening witnessed an indi- 
vidual success for Alice Gentle, who sang 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” as 
few singers have presented it in this 
vicinity. Without any apparent effort 
she sang the dramatic music of Mascagni 
and reproduced the anguish and despair 
which this réle calls for with a realism 
and dramatic fervor of great intensity. 
She also made a very good-looking Sicili- 
enne. Morgan Kingston was the Tur- 
ridu, as on former occasions. Thomas 
Chalmers enacted the role of Alfio with 
just the proper ferocity, disclosing the 
best work that he has done at Ravinia so 
far. Miss Ingram was the Lola and Miss 
Faleo was ill at ease as Mama Lucia 
Gennaro Papi directed the work well. 

Friday evening’s performance of 
“T’Oracolo,” with Antonio Scotti as the 
attraction, again drew a capacity audi- 
ence to Ravinia, the opera being pre- 
ceded by the first act of “Pagliacci.” 

Rudolph Reuter, the well-known pian- 
ist, has one of the largest classes of stu- 
dents this summer at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. He will spend his vacation 
in August in the East, going for part of 
the time to the Jersey coast and later to 
the Catskill Mountains. On Aug. 17 he 
will be the soloist with the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York City, and 
on Aug. 30 he will be heard in a joint 
recital with Nevada Van der Veer at the 
Nyack Country Club. 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder is meeting well 
earned success with her latest songs. 
Her “A Pastorale” is heading the pro- 
gram of Jane English, the Chicago so- 
prano, at the Hippodrome this week, and 
“Old Fashioned Flowers,” a new waltz 
song by this gifted composer, is being in- 
troduced at the Alhambra Theater, To- 
ledo, Ohio, this week by Mattylee Lip- 
pard, to whom the song is dedicated. 
Miss Lippard has been so successful with 
her singing there that she has been re- 
engaged for another week. 


Pianist and Basso in Recital 


John J. Blackmore, pianist, and Gustav 
Holmquist, basso, gave a joint recital last 
Sunday afternoon, and on the program 
were listed several piano pieces by Grain- 
ger, Cyril Scott and Blackmore among 
the modern works. Airs by Handel and 
a Scandinavian group by Grieg, Backer- 
Grondahl and Petersen-Berger were the 
principal selections sung by Mr. Holm- 
quist, 


Hanna Butler, the Chicago soprano, 
sang for the Friends of France Club last 
Sunday in the Fine Arts Building. She 
also gave a pupils’ recital last week, sev- 
eral teachers from different parts of the 
country who are studying with her tak- 
ing part. Mrs. Butler will teach until 
Aug. 1 and will then spend her vacation 
at Ludington, Mich. On Oct. 1 she will 
begin a motor trip to New York City. 

Hans Hess, ’cellist, has booked thus far 
among his other concert engagements an 
appearance in Rockford, Ill., as soloist 
with the Mendelssohn Club of that city 
for Oct. 9, with the Amateur Musical 
Club Oct. 17, and on Oct. 22 he will give 
a recital at AZolian Hall, New York. 

Titta Ruffo, the celebrated Italian bari- 
tone, has so rearranged his Havana en- 
gagement that he will leave there before 
the close of the opera season and thus 
will be enabled to reach Chicago in time 
to appear in at least one performance 
for each series of subscribers during the 
last three weeks of the next Chicago 
Opera Association season in this city. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





WILMINGTON LOSES BARNHART 





Community Sing Director Resigns After 
Two Years’ Tenure of Position 


WILMINGTON, DEL. July 12.—Wil- 
mington, which has taken an interest in 
community singing to the extent of hav- 
ing two large community choruses with 
three leaders, and a dozen or more 
smaller ones, is having difficulties with 
her organizations. 

The sings were organized during the 
winter of 1917 by Mrs. T. Coleman du 
Pont, who paid the expenses of Harry 
Barnhart as conductor and Frederick 
Watson, his accompanist, from her own 
pocket. Under Mr. Barnhart’s conduct- 
ing, the sings have become popular, but 
an attempt to make them self-supporting 
was not successful, even though Mr. 
Barnhart agreed to take a smaller fee 
for his services. Dissatisfaction has also 
been expressed with regard to what Wil- 
mingtonians designate as Mr. Barnhart’s 
Billy Sunday method of conducting. 
During Mr. Barnhart’s absence, William 
P. White, formerly City Auditor, has 
done the conducting without being paid 
and with great success. Also, Courtney 
Casler has been sent to Wilmington by 
the government to organize its commu- 
nity singing, so the advent of these two 
new leaders, together with the previous 
friction, it is said, has induced Mr. Barn- 
hart to send in his resignation. 

T. CH. 





King Albert Promises Damrosch Or- 
chestra Warm Welcome in Belgium 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, who is 
now in Europe arranging for the Euro- 
pean tour of the orchestra next spring 
and summer, has recently been presented 
to King Albert of Belgium, who has 
promised to extend a warm welcome to 
the New York Symphony Orchestra when 
it appears in Brussels. This news was 
received last week in a letter from Mr. 
Damrosch to George Engles, manager of 
the Symphony Society of New York. Mr. 
Damrosch writes: “I left Paris June 6 
and arrived in Brussels that evening. 
Saturday morning, my old friend and 
colleague, Ernest Van Dyke, called on 
me and agreed to handle all our Belgian 
coneerts, and introduced me to M. Lam- 
botte, a high official in the Beaux Arts. 
On the same afternoon M. Lambotte in- 
troduced me to King Albert ‘and Burgo- 
master Max, who were both exceedingly 
kind and promised us a warm welcome.” 





Zandonai’s New Opera Scheduled for 
Next Autumn 


One of the outstanding events in 
Italy’s music world will be the produc- 
tion, in the late autumn, of a new opera 
by Zandonai, the composer of “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” entitled “La Via della 
Finestra,” which, being interpreted, 
means “The Way of the Window.” It 
was the composer’s wish to have Carlo 
Hackett create the leading tenor rédle, 
as he considers the American tenor 
ideally equipped for the part, but Mr. 
Hackett will be otherwise engaged at the 
Metropolitan here, at the time of the 
first production of the new piece. 





Puccini and Mascagni Considering Offers 
for Operettas 


Puccini, now in Paris, is said to be 
considering the offer of Charles B. Coch- 
ran of London to compose an operetta of 
a musical comedy type. The Puccini 
operetta would be presented at the Ox- 
ford Theater in London. Mascagni is 


also considering the operetta field. Gil- 
bert Miller, son of Henry Miller, the 
American actor, is now negotiating with 
the composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
for a light opera. The Italian composer 
is in London to attend the performances 
of “Iris” at Covent Garden. 





Whitehill Engaged for Extensive Tour 
of British Isles 


Clarence Whitehill, the Metropolitan 
baritone, is the first American artist to 
be engaged for an extensive concert tour 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales since the close of the war. 
His popularity throughout England is 
considerable as he was a regular mem- 
ber at Covent Garden for several sea- 
sons. This artist’s season begins in Oc- 
tober with a tour through the Middle 
West with the Chicago Opera. Imme- 
diately thereafter his concert engage- 
ments will take him to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and St. Louis. Addi- 
tional engagements are being refused, 
owing to the necessity of his departure 
for England on Dec. 15. Upon his return 
to America on Feb. 1 he rejoins the Met- 
ropolitan for the tenth season and will 
be heard in such operas as “Carmen,” 
“Faust,” “Thais,” “Aida” and “Parsifal”’ 
in English. 





Saslavsky Concertmaster of the Los 
Angeles Symphony 
(By Telegraph to MusicAL AMERICA) 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 12.—The Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra announces 
the election of Alexander Saslavsky as 
new concertmaster of the society. Sparks 
Berry, its business manager, has opened 
offices of the orchestra in the Temple 
Auditorium Building, and the society has 
leased the Temple Auditorium for the 
full time next season and will sublease 
the auditorium. 

The newly organized Behymer Phil- 
harmonic has issued the promise of an 
eastern conductor and concertmaster for 
its forces. The latter orchestra, of 
which the chief financial backer is W. E. 
Clark, Jr., is at present being incor- 
porated. W. F. G. 





Wassily Besekirsky, Violinist, Weds 


EAST WINDHAM, N. Y., July 12.—Marie 
Catherine St. John, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas St. John, was married on 
July 5, at her parents’ home here, to 
Wassily Besekirsky, the well-known Rus- 
sian violirist, of New York. Mr. Bese- 
kirsky made several appearances in New 
York last season, notably as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. After 
a short trip he and his bride will spend 
the summer at Harrisville, R. I. 





Taglipietra Organizes Vocal 
Quartet 


It is announced that a new vocal quar- 
tet, organized by Giovanni Taglipietra, 
will appear on the concert stage next 
season. The organization will be known 
as the Taglipietra Quartet and its mem- 
bers include Josephine Bettinetti, so- 
prano; Viola Robertson, contralto, ap- 
pearing last winter with the Society of 
American Singers, and Mr. Valenza, 
tenor. 


Giovanni 





Protests War Tax on Admissions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—Repre- 
sentative Kelley of Michigan has sub- 
mitted in the House of Representatives a 
strong protest against the continuance 
of the war tax on admissions to places of 
amusement from Frank H. Butterworth, 
manager of the Palace Theater, Flint, 
Mich. The protest was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

A. T.. Mi. 





Daniel Mayer Sails for England 


Daniel Mayer, the New York concert 
manager, sailed for England on the 
S. S. Baltic on July 12. Mr. Mayer has 
gone abroad on matters connected with 
his London office and also to arrange for 
appearances in London and tours of Eng- 
land by several of the artists who have 
been appearing under his management 
on this side. He plans to return late in 
August, and during his absence his of- 
fices will be in charge of Edward W. 
Lowrey. 





Worcester Musicians’ Union Favors 
League of Nations 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The Mu- 

sicians’ Union of North America, Local 
No. 5, of Worcester, Mass., has adopted 
a strong series of resolutions favoring 
the league of nations, which have been 
forwarded to Congress and were sub- 
mitted in the Senate by Senator Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska. A. T. M. 


CHAUTAUQUA BEGIN: 
ITS RICHEST SEASON 


Unprecedented Activity Planne, 
for Summer — Soloists for 
July Heard 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 11. 
though many of the regular visitors 
Chautauqua had already occupied t} 
cottages, the formal opening of the 
tivities took place on the Fourth of J, 

A perusal of the program setting fo 
the musical events for the season i: 
cates that Chautauquans are to enjo: 
succession of good things without pr 
dent in the history of the Institution. 

The musical activities are under : 
general direction of Alfred Hallam. 1 
resources for the season of 1919 will 
clude the New York Symphony Orchest 
under the direction of René Pollain, t) 
distinguished French conductor; 
Chautauqua Orchestra, Chautauqua 
Band, the Chair, the Children’s Cho) 
the Jamestown Choral Soceity and 1, 
Massey Memorial Organ. 

The soloists for July are Varah Han- 
bury, soprano; Emma Gilbert, contralto; 
Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, 





bass. For August, they are Mildru 
Faas, soprano; Charlotte Peegé, con- 
tralto; Sudworth Frasier, tenor, and 


Harold Land, baritone. The instrumen- 
tal soloists for the season are Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist; Sol Marcosson, vio- 
linist, and Henry B. Vincent, organist. 

The enrollment in the summer schools 
of the institution, particularly that of the 
School of Music are far ahead of any 
other year in the history of the institu- 
tion. The faculty this year includes Er- 
nest Hutcheson, head of the piano depart- 
ment, Horatio Connell, voice; Sol Mar- 
cosson, violin,° Howard Clarke Davis, 
head of the school and theoretical music 
department; Carl Borgwald, theory, 
Elizabeth McC. Woods and Austin Con- 
radi, piano; James Bird, sight singing, 
Fred G. Shattuck, voice. 

The first concert of the season was 
given on Tuesday evening and included 
the following program: Organ _ solo, 
James B. Gillett, Professor of organ at 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.; choruses: 
“Our Soldier’s Welcome,” Roeckel; “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,’ Sousa; songs: 
“The Joy of a Rose,” Harbor; “The Vic- 
tor,” Burleigh; “The Big Brown Bear,’ 
Manna Zucca; “Give a Man a Horse,” 
O’Hara, sung by Fred Patton. Songs: 
“Christ in Flanders,” Ward-Stephens; 
“Such a Li’l Fellow,” Richmond; “At 
Parting,” Rogers and “Yesterday and 
To-day” all sung by Vahrah Hanbury 
Another group of songs was contributed 
by Emma Gilbert and included “I Once 
Loved a Boy,” Needham; “My True 
Love Lies Asleep,” Scott; “The Magic of 
Your Eyes,” Penn; “The Kerry Dance,’ 
Molloy. Robert Quait the tenor for this 
month gave the following group: “ 
Heard a Cry,” Fisher; “Three Myst 
Ships,” Branscombe; “A Dream Valen- 
tine,” Spargur; “A Vagrant,” Seiler. As 
a closing number the ladies of the choi 
sang “Love’s Dream After the Ball,” 
Czibulka-Busch. 

The soloists of this year are of the same 
high class which Chautauquans have be- 
come accustomed to and have already at- 
tained a well-deserved popularity wit! 
their audiences. Mr. Patton is a par- 
ticularly fine artist, and it was also 4 
delight to note the artistic excellence 0! 
Miss Gilbert, the contralto. It is not a” 
easy task to fill an open-air amphitheate! 
seating 7500 when one is singing songs 
of a more subdued character. This, how 
ever was done with ease by Miss Gilber' 

How often do we forget what a grea! 
measure of success the accompanist ¢0"- 
tributes to the artist! Fred G. Shat 
tuck has been the official accompanist ® 
Chautauqua for fourteen years. In tha’ 
time he has accompanied some of the mos! 
distinguished singers of the world and " 
is not in the memory of a Chautauqua! 
when Fred Shattuck was not adequate !" 
his part of the program. 

On Friday evening came the first " 
cital by members of the Summer Schoo! 
Faculty, when Messrs. Hutcheson, a! 
cosson and Connell gave the progra”™ 
The continued popularity of these artist 
both as instructors in the Summe! 
Schools and on the recital platform ye?! 
after year are the best description 
their work on this recital, and they a! 
firmly established in the hearts of Cal" 
tauquans. 

H. C. 
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Personages and Pictures in the 1919 Grove Play 
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Photos by Gabriel Moulin 


The Bohemian Club’s Seventeenth Annual Grove Play, ‘‘Life’’, as Presented in the Redwood Forest of California: No. 1—The Killing of 
‘Jad’, (David Holm); No. 2—Domenico Brescia, Composer of the Music; No. 3—‘‘Tull’” (W. S. Rainey), ‘““The Woman 
(David Eisenbach) and “Little Jad’’; No. 4—Primitive Scene from “‘Life’”’ After the Return from the Hunt; No. 5—Harry 
Leon Wilson, Writer of the Libretto; No. 6—Sergei Rachmaninoff in Bohemian Grove 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE 
BEFORE EDEN THEME 
OF 1919 GROVE PLAY 


[Continued from page 1] 


rustic, while the themes are rhythmic 
nd easily recognized. 
“The Dance of the Seedsman” is in 
ee rondo form, in which the chromatic 
id syncopated movement expresses the 
emor of life within the seed, and its 
petitions between the Want and Love 
themes emphasize the resistance of Life 
ipon manifesting itself in growth, while 
terwoven is the theme of the Want. 
lich is executed by the bells and other 
reussion instruments 
The “Dance of the Flowers” is a slow 
iltz movement, first played by the 
rings. The second part brings out in- 
tently the theme of Want, which at 
beginning is executed on attuned 
wbhells and adds to the interest and 
loring. The last part of the waltz is 
lt upon some Indian modes of Equa- 
r, very exotic in harmony. “The 
ince of the Fruits” also introduces 
juadorian modes. The character of the 
oruses is polyphonic, often written in 
ir and five parts. They were well 
ng, the tenor solos of Charles Bulotti 
‘ing especially delightful. The orches- 


) 


tra numbered seventy players and the 
chorus consisted of sixty male voices. 
Besides Samuel J. Hume as The Sower, 
others in the cast were: Og, Henry A. 
Melvin; Jad, David Holm; Tull, W. S. 
Rainey; Tribesmen, William B. San- 
borne, W. A. Bryant, George H. Evans, 
R. W. Davis, Dewey Coffin, W. A. 
Setchell, Theodor Vogt, Bush Finnell, 








Los Angeles Urges Aid for . 
Composers and Chamber Music 





W. A. Dobel, H. B. Johnson, E. H. 
Denicke; The Woman, David Eisenbach; 
Three Voices, R. H. Lachmund, Easton 
Kent and E. J. Cardinall; A Singer, 
Charles Bulotti. 

Damenico Brescia, composer of the 
music, acted as orchestral conductor, and 
Eugene Blanchard as chorus Ss 

Bia Eke De 
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OS ANGELES, CAL., July 8.—Adolf 

Tandler, conductor Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, said: 

“While I am not familiar with the 
terms of the Juilliard bequest, having 
seen only the bare announcement in the 
Associated Press dispatches, it seems to 
me that this is one of the greatest single 
events that has happened for music, out- 
side of the birth of a great composer. 
Immediately it comes to my mind that 
here is the opportunity for the formation 
of a national Americam conservatory, 
such as the National Conservatoire of 
France, which shall centralize the great- 
est musical talents of the country. 

“Of course such an institution would 


seek out the highest undeveloped talent 
and furnish it the best opportunities for 
education; every one would propose that 
as an expected activity of such a fund. 
“But there are two other points that I 
would emphasize as desirable: first, the 
relief of composers who have shown 
marked ability, from the grind of toil 
in teaching and conducting and freeing 
them so they can put their best efforts of 
mind, heart and hand into their compo- 
sitions. The talent of future Mac- 
Dowells should be given to composition, 
not set to class-room work. How many 
things MacDowell might have said to us 
had he had the years and the strength! 
“Another thing I would advocate would 
be an orchestra that, among other things, 
would play for composers their new com- 


positions, that they might hear them 
from full orchestras before offering them 
to the public. 

“As it is, many a talented composer 
dces not hear his work until it comes to 
his ears in a public concert and then he 
hears things that should have been writ 
ten differently. 

“And, finally, I would establish a musi 
eal library that would contain all the rep- 
resentative music of the world, insofar as 
it is procurable. This would not be kept 
in vaults, but be accessible to the musi- 
cal public and subject to their study any- 
where in the country on guarantees of 
safe return. 

“There are immense possibilities in 
this Juilliard bequest, and it will take the 
wisdom of the best minds to administer 
it for the largest results.” 


Behymer’s Views 


L. E. Behymer, honorary president 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
said: 

“The Juilliard bequest is one of the 
most wonderful things that ever hap- 
pened in music in any country. One of 
the greatest good that I can see coming 
from it is the example it sets to other 
millionaires. 

“And if it is so managed and used 
that it shows immediate results in prac- 
tical betterment of the national musical 
situation, it will be even more valuable 
toward that end. 

“If this bequest could be used in con- 
junction with a national conservatory by 
endowing scholarships in the same, well 
and good, but I do not anticipate that 
Congress will look with favor on the es- 
tablishment of a national conservatory 
for many a day. 


May Educate Congress 


“But in endowing scholarships in in- 
stitutions of the highest rank now exist- 
ing, in voice, instrumental branches and 
opera, there is an outlook that is im- 
mediately practical. 

“And if the Government is too much 
taken up with politics and policies to give 
any attention to the artistic needs of the 
country there is all the greater field for 
the activities of this fund to establish a 
school which shall be national in its scope 
and activity, and later, when Congress is 
properly educated, it can give the school 
the national aid, the national name and 
take over the institution as a national 
asset, with the biggest start and the big- 
gest field in the world.” 


Help for Chamber Music 


Jos. Zoellner, Jr., of the Zoellner Quar- 
tet, stated: 

“Naturally there comes to the mind of 
a person who is particularly interested in 
chamber music, the field that opens for 
education through that means. In eight 
tours across the country we have noted 
that there are very many places that 
never heard the best music of this kind. 

“Consequently, as one feature of the 
use of a large sum for the education of 
the general public through pleasing 
means—after the details of the larger 
business and musical structure are set- 
tled and in working order—I would sug- 
gest the formation of chamber music or- 
ganizations, especially to play in smaller 
cities, towns and institutions of learn- 
ing, where the finances and interest are 
not sufficient to secure the traveling 
artist quartet, such as ours. 

“By this means we fee! that the prop- 
aganda of high class music would be 
carried on in no uncertain terms and 
bring to the doors of the mass of the 
people music of a character utterly un- 
known to them. This is but one of the 
possible features of general musical edu- 
cation that doubtless will be taken care 
of if the Juilliard bequest is not tied to 
the limits of New York for its operation.” 

W. FRANCIS GATES. 
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Berumen Pleads 
for Scholarships 


P2NESTO BERUMEN, the pianist, 
says: 

“The best use for the Juilliard five 

million dollars would be, in my opinion, 




















to endow a National Conservatory and 
found scholarships therein. 

“These scholarships should include 
composition, theory, piano, voice, violin 
and all branches of musical art. 

“The recipients of these scholarships 
should be determined by contests before 
a jury.” 


[Expressions of opinion on the Juilliard 
from other 
will be found on page 37. | 


bequest noted musicians 
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SOCIALISTS FORCE 
CRISIS IN ITALY’S 
OPERATIC CITADEL 


[Continued from page 1] 





Milan presents a very much altered 
aspect, to a great degree, of course, at- 
tributable to the absence of the numerous 
tourists and foreign residents who popu- 
lated the city in former days. Yet here 
and there an American is still in evi- 
dence. 


Success of di Giovanni 


There is the American tenor Eduardo 
di Giovanni, who has come up from Flor- 
ence in response to Maestro Toscanini’s 
suggestion, to sing the tenor solo in 
Beethoven’s Ninth at the Conservatorio. 
Americans will have the opportunity this 
season of judging this American tenor 
who has succeeded so well in Italy, when 
Mr. Di Giovanni (or Johnson) fills his 
engagement with the Chicago Opera 
Company. At his ascendency to interna- 
tional fame, Mr. Johnson has suffered the 
sad bereavement of losing his wife and, as 
he puts it, his best friend. Mrs. Johnson 
died three weeks ago in Florence from 
an attack of nephritis. Then there‘is the 
versatile and very temperamental mezzo- 








ARE THE DAYS OF OPERA 
NUMBERED? 
By CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


“What on earth is the use of 
clamoring for new operas when the 
days of grand opera are slowly but 
surely coming to an end! ... I 
seriously believe that grand opera 
has no future. 

“Musical instincts of the popu- 
lace (in America) are growing con- 
tinuously and are bound to become 
more artistically developed as soon 
as American musical activity is 
brought under still better control 
by means of a National Conserva- 
tory.” 





soprano Sophie Brandt, who is an ever 
welcome artist at many Italian opera 


houses. Of course, Maestro Campanini 
of the Chicago Opera and his ever cir- 
cumspect adjutant, Alexander Kahn, are 
well-known figures in town, the latter 
often to be seen frantically searching for 
cigarettes which are shipped to this un- 
fortunate city only twice a week. Here 
and there an American Red Cross man or 
woman or some American business pio- 
neer may also be noticed. Otherwise, 
however, the city has a distinctly Italian 
aspect. 

In this connection it also becomes our 
painful duty to report the suddent death 
of the young American singer Miss Mar- 
tin Zatella, from Toledo, Ohio. Miss Za- 
tella, who had been a pupil of Mme. Delia 
Valeri of New York and had come to 
Italy to acquire the finishing touches for 
her career aS an opera singer, went to 
Rome about ten days ago to be operated 
on for what seemed a fairly mild case 
of ulcer of the stomach, after which, un- 
fortunately, she passed away. The Amer- 
ican Embassy at Rome has taken care of 
her remains. 


Caruso Arrives 


Caruso and Mrs. Caruso are among 
the most recent arrivals in Italy. The 
famous tenor and his young wife reached 
Naples on the Giuseppe Verdi on June 6. 
They expected to remain in Mr. Caruso’s 
native city for several days, after which 
the tenor planned to take his wife to the 
simple little house in which he was born, 
in San Giovanniello, and the church of 
Sant’ Anna alle Paludi, in which he was 
bantized. 

With the definite resignation of Tito 
Ricordi from the firm of the famous Ital- 
ian music publishing house of Ricordi, 
the present management becomes a fac- 
tor of considerable significance and in- 
terest. In Cav. Renzo Valcarenghi, who 
jointly with Avv. Carlo Clausetti has be- 
come the head and brains of the publish- 
ing house, the firm of Ricordi has not 
only a man with a profound knowledge 
of the international publishing business, 
but also a serious personality and great 
administrative ability. In this house at 
least the spirit of enterprise does not 
seem to have become a negligible quan- 
tity, for many are the new publica- 
tions. Riccardo Zandonai’s opera, “Con- 
chita,” a Ricordi publication, with the 
libretto of Carlo Zangarini from Pierre 
Louys’s famous novel, “La Femme et le 






Pantin,” has made a successful tour of 
the principal Italian cities and is shortly 
to be produced at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris. Another recent Ricordi publica- 
tion is the ballet “Il Carillon Magico” of 
M. Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, who ‘will 
be remembered from his other successful 
ballet, “Il Salice D’Oro.” ‘Il Carillon 
Magico” has been markedly successful 
both in Milan and in Rome, and is now 
to be produced in South America. There 
follows a lict of the latest operas pub- 





Eduardo di Giovanni (Edward Johnson), 
the American Tenor, Engaged for Next 
Season with the Chicago Opera Co., 
Who Has Recently Had Signal Success 
in Italy as Soloist in Toscanini’s Perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


lished by Ricordi and to be given a hear- 
ing shortly: 

First, we have Riccardo Zando- 
nai’s “La Vin Della Finestra,” with 
the libretto by Giuseppe Adami, 
after Scribe’s “Une Femme qui se 
jette par la fenétre,” which is to 
be produced for the first time at the 
Teatro Rossini of Pesaro, the author’s 
place of residence. Then “Ramuntcho” 
of Stefano Donaudy of Naples, with the 
libretto of Alberto Donaudy from Pierre 
Loti’s novel of the same name, is to be 
produced either during this or the follow- 
ing season at the Dal Verme of Milan. 
Of new operas still in the making are to 
be mentioned ‘“‘La Tempesta,” with book 
by Rossato, based on the Shakespearean 
drama, now being set to music by Maes- 
tro Lattuada of Milan. “Anima Alle- 
gra,” libretto by Giuseppe Adami, after 
the work of the Alvarez Quintero broth- 
ers, with a scenic adaptation by Luigi 
Motta, is being composed by Franco Vit- 
tadini. The young Bruno Barilli is work- 
ing at an opera of one act entitled 
“Emiral.” Victor De Sabata, well-known 
for his symphonic music as well as his 
opera, “Il Magico,” has undertaken to set 
to music the ancient Greek drama “Ly- 
sistrata,” to a book by Gioacchino For- 
zano. Riccardo Zandonai has begun com- 
posing the music to Giuseppe Adami’s 
“T Due Zoccoletti,” from the Ouida novel 
“Two Little Red Shoes.” Puccini and 
Italo Montemezzi are both diligently 
seeking for appropriate libretti. 

Also to be mentioned is the recent sig- 
nal success of the operetta “Il Re Di 
Chez Maxim,” libretto by Carlo Lombar- 
do, with the music (with motifs) by 
Mario Costa, which was given its pre- 
miére several weeks ago at the Teatro 
Fossati of Milan. Subsequently, this 
success was duplicated at the Teatro 
Alfieri of Turin. 

Still another operetta which met with 
a brilliant reception at the Elisio in 
Rome was “Suo Ecc. Belzebu,” libretto 
by Gioacchino Forzano, with the posthu- 
mous music of Alberto Randegger. Fur- 
ther operettas by the same composer pub- 
lished by Ricordi are: “Il Ragno Azzuro,” 
with libretto by Santarone; “L’Amante 
Ideale,” libretto also by Santarone, and 
“Tl Frutto Proibito,” libretto by Arturo 
Franci, after Sardou. 


Conducts “Parsifal” and the 


Ninth 


A monstrous audience attended the 
symphony concert of the Societa Orches- 
trale Milanese at the Conservatorio Sat- 
urday evening, when Maestro Toscanini 
conduced the prelude to the first act of 
“Parsifal,” the Good Friday Spell 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Not 
only did a monstrous audience attend, 
but most people were in the Conser- 
vatorio forty-five minutes before the con- 
cert. As the seats in the Conservatorio 
are not reserved, the Milanese have the 


Toscanini 


rather naive custom of going there about 
half an hour or even an hour in advance 
and depositing a pair of opera-glasses, a 
hat, a book or anything else on the-seat 
they choose and then disappearing for a 
cognac or aperitive until nine o’clock, the 
official hour here for a concert beginning. 
Promptly at nine, notwithstanding the 
torrid heat, augmented by the poor venti- 
lation in the crowded hall, Maestro Tos- 
canini mounted the platform to be spon- 
taneously greeted by a re-echoing out- 
burst of applause, the sincerity of which 
was not to be doubted. 

When Toscanini, conducting the entire 
program from memory, of course, raised 
his baton for the introductory measures 
of the “Parsifal” prelude a hush as of 
death fell over the house. It behooves 
me to emphasize here the admirable be- 
havior, the almost worshipful, rapt atten- 
tion manifested by the public from the 
first to the last note of the performance. 
Here there was no belated whispering of 
greeting to mar the quiet atmosphere of 
musical devotion. While initially the or- 
chestra seemed lacking in that graceful 
resiliency so requisite in “‘Parsifal,” the 
conductor’s uncanny magnetic power 
soon manifested itself. With demoniacal 
force he drew from his men perhaps 
more than they realized themselves. 
After the first thirty measures even the 
prejudiced would have had to admit that 
here was a real man, a master to whom 
nothing was impossible. The Good Fri- 
day Spell which Toscanini took in 
a somewhat faster temno than some 
German conductors, was played with in- 
comparable fervor. The prolonged and 
frantic applause evoked by both “Parsi- 
fal” numbers could leave no doubt in 
one’s mind as to the attitude of the Ital- 
ian public toward at least these Wagner 
selections. 

And then the audience was treated to 
a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth that 
to the writer seemed the most finished 
reading possible. If one felt in duty 
bound to seek something to pick flaws 
about, one could possibly have wished for 
a somewhat more imposing first move- 
ment, though attainable in this case only 
at the expense of Toscanini’s so impres- 
sive concreteness. The abandon with 
which the second movement was played, 
the lyric beauty of the third, and the 
compelling grandeur, the thematic devel- 
opment, the rhythmic swing and uplift- 
ing climax construction of the finale 
silenced all criticism. And if the ap- 
plause after the “Parsifal” selections had 
been thunderous, it was now an ava- 
lanche that swept people out of their 
seats, discarding handclanpping for cheers. 

For the quartet in the Finale, the 
Averican tenor, Eduardo di Giovanni 
(Edward Johnson) had been engaged at 
Toscanini’s special request. The artist 
is certain to be warmly acclaimed in Chi- 
cago this season if his splendid render- 
ing of this tenor solo is any criterion. 
Mr. Giovanni, or Johnson, possesses a 
metallic tencr of exquisite quality, which 
he utilized with superb art and musician- 
ship. The sonorous bass of Paolo Ludi- 
kar was somewhat marred by throati- 
ness, while the soprano of Signora Toti 
Dal Monte, notwithstanding its flexibility 
and the singer’s accurate intonation, 
awakened a desire for greater tonal clar- 
ity. Ida Bergamasco, the mezzo-soprano, 
filled her place satisfactorily. The cho- 
rus appealed by virtue of tonal quality 
and musical precision, but was, if any- 
thing, somewhat lacking as to subtle 
finesse. The same program, with the 
same artists and conductor. is to be re- 
— twice this week at the Conserva- 
orio. 


J An Interview with Toscanini 


June 16, 1919. 


This afternoon I had the nvleasure of 
meeting Maestro Tose*nini at-his Milan 
home in the Via Durini. Coming from 
the glaring sunlight outside, I had to 
grope my way about when I was ushered 
into Toscsnini’s well-darkened, spacious 
study. What was my surprise, there- 
fore, in finding as the first landmark the 
latest copy of MusICcAL AMERICA gleam- 
ing at me in all the vurity of its white- 
ness out of the semi-gloom about the table. 
No, it was not a stage-setting at all. 
For, oddly enough, Mr. Toscanini had 
thought all along that I was a corre- 
spondent of the Herald. Never should I 
have thought I looked it! Hardly had I 
begun to cool off when Mr. Toscanini en- 
tered the room, grown somewhat fuller 
in the face and—shall we say it?—rather 
better looking. An American journalist 
looking up this master-conductor could 
conscientiously put only one question 
first. So I nut it: 

“Cher maitre, why did you refuse to 
take the Boston Symphony Orchestra?” 

Tescanini immediately became serious. 
drew down his evebrows until his eyes 
were scarcely visible, and renlied: 

“In the first place, the offer was made 
to me somewhat precipitately. I was ap- 
proached during the latter part of 





August, I believe, when I already ha 
made other plans.” 


The Boston Symphony Situation 


“Then the prospect of becoming t} 
conductor of the Boston Symphony O 
chestra appealed to you?” 

“Frankly speaking, not quite; at lea 
not in the circumstances prevailing :; 
the time. I had heard that—for politic: 
reasons, I believe—certain vital chang: 
had had to be made in the personnel 
the orchestra, and, for the same reason 
the orchestra’s répertoire subjected 


ON ART AND POLITICS 
By ARTURO TOSCANINI 


“T have no patience with this as- 
sociation of art with politics. I 
think it is ridiculous to claim that 
any political propaganda can be or 
ever is made through the medium 
of any form of art. 

“You will see that Wagner will 
have his triumphant re-entry into 
all countries of the civilized world 
and that very shortly. 

“IT am not inclined to think the 
war will give a new direction to 
music. Now more than ever people 
will be inclined to enjoy art for 
art’s sake. They are sure in 
most cases to fall back on the old | 
masters.” 





certain limitations. To be perfectly ho: 

est, such a state of affairs did not appex 
to me. I have no patience with this as 

sociation of art with politics. What on 
earth has art to do with politics? I thins 
it is perfectly ridiculous to claim that any 
political propaganda can be or ever i: 
made through the medium of any form of 
art. You were at the concert Saturday 
evening, and you must have noticed th: 
unanimous appreciation of the program. 
And that audience, let me tell you, was 
made up of people from every possible 
walk in life. Not only the musical elect 
were in attendance, but the musical un 
cultured as well, rich and poor, and ai! 
paying homage unstintingly to two suc! 
great masters as Wagner and Beetho- 
ven.’ 

“How about the demonstration you 
aroused a few years ago with a Wagne: 
selection at the Augusteum in Rome?” we 
questioned. 

“Bah! That was merely a spontane 

ous outburst of public nervousness stimu. 
lated by the latest war news. In the first 
part of that program I had conducted the 
‘Siegfried Idyll’ with sweeping success 
The enthusiasm of the audience had been 
unbounded. But before I started the 
March Funebre from the ‘Dusk of: the 
Gods’ the news arrived of Padua having 
been bombarded by the enemy’s air raid- 
ers. Naturally in such a moment the 
public fury and indignation became all- 
embracing and so centered on the selec- 
tion we had begun to play. As a man 
and an Italian, I had to make allowance 
for such indignation; as an artist, how- 
ever, I regretted to see a master-work 
defiled by such a public aberration. So |! 
laid down my baton and discontinued the 
concert. No, in spite of all that has been 
said and written, in spite of all the ani- 
mosity manifested by certain parties of 
a more spectacular than artistic inclina- 
tion, you will see that Wagner will hav: 
his triumphant re-entry into the civilized 
world in all countries and that very 
shortly. People are hungry for his mu- 
sic. And you know, anything the public 
wants, it generally gets in the end.” 
_ “Very likely,” was our answer; “but 's 
it not probable that for some time to 
come Wagner’s music will be confined to 
the concert hall and barred from the the- 
ater?” 

“Not for a moment,” came the ener- 
getic answer. “The music and the drama 
are so closely interwoven that all oper:- 
lovers will insist upon having these works 
in their finished form and not in piece- 
meal allotments.” 


War’s Effect Upon Music 


“Is the war likely to have given a ne\\ 
direction to music?” 

“I am not inclined to think so!” Maes- 
tro Toscanini replied. “Now more thar 
ever people will be inclined to enjoy at 
for art’s sake, rather than as a diverti!:2 
entertainment. And when they desire ° 
devote themselves to art, they are sure 
in most cases to fall back on the old ma>=- 
ters.” 

“Are we then to understand that you 
don’t place much hope in the outlook f:! 
the moderns or the futurists?” we qu 
tioned. 





[Continued on page 6] 
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Principals of the Summer Opera Season at Ravinia Park, Ill.: No. 1—Antonio Scotti; No. 2—Alice Gentle; No. 3—-Edith Mason; No. 4—Maria Winetzkaja; No. 5—Thos. Chal- 
mers as “Tonio”; No. 6—Myrna Sharlow; No. 7—Mabel Garrison; No. 8—NMillo Picco as ‘‘Rigoletto”; No. 9—Florence Easton; No. 10—Richard Hageman; No. 11— 
Riccardo Martin; No. 12—Morgan Kingston; No. 13——-Gennaro Papi; No. 14—-Francis Maclennan; No. 15—-A Glimpse of the Entrance to the Opera Pavilion at Ravinia 


Park; No. 16—Leon Rothier 
Chicago, July 12, 1919. 
By MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


UTOMOBILES were by no means as 
44 common for conveyances as_ they 
are to-day when Ravinia Park was first 
opened, some fourteen years ago, and the 
Northwestern Railroad made only special 
stops at the park at that time. There 
was also but an indefinite kind of service 
on the electric cars connecting with the 
elevated lines and hardly anyone cared 
to undertake a trip to this popular resort 
by any but the steam railway at that 
time. Then a found of some $15,000 was 
subseribed before any sort of entertain- 
ment was contracted for by the wealthier 
residents of the north-shore suburbs, and 
nally the park was opened for the sea- 
son with some such attractions as the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under 
Walter Damrosch, the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra under Modest Altschuler or 
tne Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
with Emil Oberhoffer. 
_ It was quite recently that the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra appeared under con- 
‘uctors specially engaged, Frederick 
ock, Gustave Hinrichs, Parelli, Knoch 
and Pasternak, later Papi and Hageman, 
aid this last-named. organization has 
found a permanent summer engagement 
the park for some four or five suc- 
sive years. 
In the last seven years or so grand 
era, in a sort of abridged version, 
ortened to suit the exigencies of time 
d place, has flourished, until to-day 
is more advanced form of musical en- 
‘-rtainment has become the established 
ature of Ravinia. 
About nine years ago Louis Eckstein 
‘came the ruling spirit of the park and 
i¢ North Shore. His labor of love in 
rranging for the yearly summer amuse- 
nents for Ravinia is indeed one which 
ntails much responsibility and no re- 
nuneration. Much time is spent by him 


in the winter, to secure the excellent 
musical fare which he supplies his 
patrons in summer. 

Ravinia Park is some twenty-three 
miles north of Chicago, somewhat iso- 
lated as to location for ready access for 
the big population which lies south or 
west of Madison and State streets, Chi- 
cago, and thus the greater part of Ra- 
vinia’s patrons are recruited from the 
nearby North Shore suburbs, beginning 
at Evanston and going north, including 
Willmette, Winnetka, Kenilworth, Hub- 
bard, Woods, Glencoe, Braeside, Highland 
Park, Lake Forest, Lake Bluff and Fort 
Sheridan. 

South-siders of Chicago find Ravinia 
far, but many of them visit the park dur- 
ing the summer, often by automobile, 
though not as frequently as they might, 
were the distance not so great. From the 
south side of Chicago, not to say the west 
side, one much travel thirty-five to forty 
miles to reach the park. 

When one does reach Ravinia, however, 
he finds himself transported to one of the 
most beautiful spots imaginable. Globe- 
trotters and people who have been every- 
where and seen everything declare that 
in all the world there is no place superior 
in natural beauty to Ravinia. As I en- 
tered the park a few days ago some peo- 
ple ahead of me, who had come from 
Philadelphia, had to confess that their 
Willow aed could not be compared with 
Ravinia, and that there was no place in 
the East like it. 

Ravinia Park is several hundred acres 
in area. Its entrance leads directly into 
the park proper. On one side there is a 
short path that takes one to the grand 
stand, containing seats for several thou- 
sand, which overlooks a large expanse 
of level meadow, the grass well trimmed, 
where outdoor sports may be indulged. 
Fringing the outer edge of this space are 
thickly wooded groves which make a 
restful and delightful picture of sylvan 
scenery. 

Facing the entrance to the park is a 
pretty building used as a moving pic- 
ture theater, where one can while away 
an hour or so. 


(Photo credits: No. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, ©Mishkin; No. 6, © Moffett; No. 14 © Matzene). 


The other path brings one to the part 
of the park where stands the Casino, a 
picturesque building used for club pur- 
poses, for dining and dancing, which is 
much utilized by the public. There is 
also a roomy veranda around the casino, 
so that one may dine in the open. Here 
also is an outdoor pavilion, unique in de- 
sign, where there is a large space for 
dancing and where one may also obtain 
refreshments. 

Flower beds beautify and many trees 
shade this space, and a short walk brings 
one to the open theater, where the con- 
certs and operas are presented. 

The theater is a wooden structure, ar- 
chitecturally of primitive style and plain 
in construction. There are several thous- 
and seats, an orchestral pit and a stage, 
small but serviceable. Immediately out- 
side the theater, adjoining the sides, there 
are again some thousand seats for people 
who do not care to pay the extra charge 
for reserved seats. 

The automobile drives and the means 
of reaching the park to-day have been 
greatly facilitated in the last couple of 
years. 

There are many through trains on the 
railroad, and the electric lines have ac- 
celerated their time schedules so that 
there are express trains which reach Chi- 
cago in much less time than formerly. 


Concerts, Drama, and Opera 


The lighting of the opera theater and 
the park in general is a marvel of in- 
genuity and the effect is restful as well 
as artistic. ‘ 

While in the first few years symphony 
concerts were the only ventures at- 
tempted, there were two seasons when 
representations of Shakespearean plays 
in the open air, by the Ben Greet play- 
ers, where given alternately with the 
concerts, and then followed seasons when 
Ruth Saint-Denis, Baroness von Rothen- 
berg and Rosina Galli shared the pro- 
grams with their classic dancing. 

The experiment with grand opera in 
English finally gave way to permanent 
grand opera, however, and gradually the 
company has grown to one of which any 


metropolis might well boast in mid-win- 
ter instead of mid-summer. 

Mr. Eckstein, indefatigable in his 
work and ambition to give Ravinia Park 
something worth while, has finally as- 
sembled a company of stars at Ravinia 
of first rank. 

There have been members of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association who have sung 
at Ravinia, but in the last few years 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York has been drawn upon, so that one 
might say that Ravinia is the Metropoli- 
tan, transplanted in the summer from 
New York to Ravinia. 

This season Antonio Scotti, Florence 
Kaston, Mabel Garrison, Alice Gentle, 
Morgan Kingston, Riccardo Martin, Or- 
ville Harrold, Leon Rothier, Louis D’An- 
gelo and others make up the leading 
members of the roster, and Gennaro Papi 
and Richard Hageman, both, ca ies 
gifted opera conductors, are dividing the 
productions between them. Mr. Hage- 
man also has entire charge of the sym- 
phony concerts. 

There are also soldiers’ and sailors’ 
afternoons and evenings, children’s days, 
and concerts at which young Chicago 
artists have opportunies afforded them 
for public appearances with orchestra or 
with piano accompaniments. 

This years also Armando Agnini has 
been brought to Ravinia, as stage man- 
ager, from the Metropolitan. 

Most of the Ravinia program is con- 
ceived by Mr. Eckstein, and his super- 
vision is reflected in the smooth manner 
in which everything moves at the park 
throughout the season. His chief lieu- 
tenant, Arthur M. Lowrie, the manager, 
is ever on the lookout for the complete 
fulfillment of Mr. Eckstein’s plans. 


Prominent Citizens Aid 


There is a Ravinia Company made up 
of some of the most prominent citizens 
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of Chicago and the North Shore, and on 
the board of directors one finds such 
men as Charles T. Boynton, James A. 
Patten, Charles G. Dawes, Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, John C. Schaeffer and Frank 
MeMullin, but the most active of them 
all is the chairman of the board and 
president, Louis Eckstein. 

Then there is the Ravinia Club, made 
up of distinguished women of Chicago 
and the vicinity, which finds ways and 
means for interesting activities for the 
park. There are numbers of vice-presi- 
dents, including Mrs. Eckstein, Mrs. 
Julius Rosenwald, Mrs. Frank R. Greene, 
Mrs. J. McGregor Adams, Mrs. D. Mark 
Cummings and others, and there are 
many committees, such as the War Rec- 
reation Work, patronesses, advisory com- 
mittee and the town chairmen. 

During the summer months there are 
all sorts of entertainments and festivi- 
ties for the patrons of the park, and the 


place itself is so ideal for summer activi- 
ties that it is most natural that its pop- 
ularity is gaining daily. 

The coming to Ravinia of Antonio 
Scotti this year has been an added 
feather in the cap of Mr. Eckstein and 
for the first appearance of this eminent 
baritone, long known as a leading mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera House, an 
audience which approximated 7000 in 
number came out. 

Leoni’s short opera, “L’Oracolo,” was 
a happy choice for the occasion of open- 
ing the park this year, as this work, 
being a specialty for Scotti, and further- 
more never having been sung in the 
West, made the occasion a double pre- 
miere. 

Strong Ensemble This Year 

Never before have we heard so strong 
an ensemble as we have at Ravinia this 
season. It includes Florence Easton, a 
dramatic singer of versatile talent and 
of practiced and thorough routine; Mabel 


Garrison, a coloratura soprano, whose 
personality is charming, whose art is 
convincing and refined; Alice Gentle, 
mezzo-soprano, who is, besides a singer of 
notable attainments, an actress of superb 
talent; Frances Ingram, Myrna Shar- 
low, both well-known young singers, 
through their Chicago opera engage- 
ments; Philine Falco, who has youth and 
enthusiasm and a voice which gives much 
promise; Morgan Kingston and Orville 
Harrold, whose reputations as dramatic 
opera tenors are exceptional; Milo Picco, 
a baritone of great talent; Leon Rothier, 
basso, one of the finest artists of the 
company; Louis D’Angelo and Thomas 
Chalmers, Riccardo Martin, tenor; Fran- 
cis Maclennan, tenor, both of whom are 
new to Ravinia; Edith Mason, already 
most favorably known to us, and a new 
contralto in Maria Winetzkaja, who will 
make her début at the park this year. 
Most of these artists make their sum- 
mer houses either at Highland Park, at 
Glencoe, or Hubbard Woods, and find in 
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those charming places just the right ki: 
of comfort and rural life which go 
well with their work at Ravinia. Al] 
these places are on Lake Michigan, a) 


have beaches with bathing facilitie 
Some of the artists have rented the 
own homes for the summer month 


others find in the Moraine Hotel suitab 
accommodations. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, | 
which most of the principals are engage 
numbering some fifty men, all live Nort 
during the summer, so that rehearsa 
can be made conveniently every day. 

The Metropolitan artists have come 
look upon Ravinia as a supplement 
their winter seasons, and find in the 
engagements here a welcome diversio 
and, in a way, the proper change for t} 
summer months. 

The public of Chicago and the Nort 
Shore are the gainers in having such a 
institution as Ravinia in close proximit: 
and in having the idealist, Louis Ec! 
stein, as the head of Ravinia Park. 





SOCIALISTS FORCE 
CRISIS IN ITALY’S 
OPERATIC CITADEL 
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Toscanini threw back his head and 
looked at the ceiling. 

“One hears so much about these mod- 
erns and, after all is said-and done, how 
many are there who have the assurance 
of being passed down to posterity? No 
sane person would deny the exquisite 
beauty, the greatness of Debussy; no one 
would ignore a Ravel also, or a Roger 
Dukas, of whom, by the way, I did an 
excellent Sarabande in Rome. But con- 
sider how many there are of these so- 
called moderns that we can logically ac- 
cept? And when it comes to the futur- 
ists, why, they are more often than not 
merely amusing. Apropos, some time 
ago I conducted one of these ultra-mod- 
ern creations. Let mesee.” (Here Tos- 
canini shuffled among a pile of sheet mu- 
sic and manuscripts, and let me say right 
here that much that I have heard about 
the Maestro’s poor eyesight seems to be 
a myth, for in this darkened room, in 
which I with the falcon eye could barely 
discern things, he found what he was 
looking for and read it to me with com- 
parative ease.) “Ah, yes, here it is, 
‘Pause del Silenzio,’ by G. Francesco Mali- 
piero, certainly one of the most bizarre 
compositions that I have come across for 
some time—so bizarre, in fact, as to be 
thoroughly entertaining.” 

“What do you think of Schoenberg?” 

Toscanini replied, with a disparaging 
gesture: “An individual fundamentally 
talented, but an inveterate poseur. All 
these eccentricities are nothing but a 
pose for originality. I question his sin- 
cerity.” 

Rumor of Scala Directorship 


When we drifted to the conductor’s 
own plans, Toscanini became rather non- 
committal. He was negotiating here and 
there and he might conduct at the Scala, 
Taking the responsibility upon myself, 
however, I may state that rumors (not 
fostered by the conductor himself) have 
it that Toscanini is to become the direc- 
tor of the Scala. We then spoke of 
America, of his former activity there and 
how he would like to be a part of Amer- 
ica’s musical world again. With consid- 
erable interest and animation Toscanini 
expressed himself on the musical and 
operatic field in the United States. Es- 
pecially the operatic outlook in America 
seemed to interest him. Said he: 

“What surprises me about the United 
States is that with all the wealth at your 
disposal, with all the practically unlim- 
ited means with which every operatic 
undertaking is supported and the unde- 
niable longing and responsiveness of the 
public for opera, the box-office receipts 
are mostly considered the determining 
factor, rather than the giving of art for 
art’s sake. Not even the very magnani- 
mous subsidies furnished some of the 
larger European opera houses cover their 
annual deficits, and yet their seasons, 
often with elaborate improvements, con- 
tinue quite irrespective of costs.” ; 


Campanini Speaks 


It was a scorching morning when we 
dropped into the Hotel Regina to have a 
chat with Director Campanini of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association. That 


gentleman was sitting in the lounge try- 
ing to derive comfort from a handker- 
chief spread over the top of his head. 

“Rather an ordeal for an opera direc- 
tor to have to travel in this heat,” we 
suggested. 

But, according to Mr. Campanini, one 
becomes accustomed to everything. 

“And now that you are here, do you 
find musical Italy detrimentally influ- 
enced by the war?” 

“Without a doubt!” replied Director 
Campanini, “te me, not having been in 
Europe for several years, it would seem 
as though the old spirit of enterprise has 
been paralyzed, for the time being, at 
least. For I fervently hope and expect 
that it is only a passing phenomenon. A 
striking manifestation of this dormant 
state of enterprise is offered by the re- 
sults of the McCormick opera prize con- 
test. Shortly before the war, thirty- 
seven operas were submitted, which num- 
ber dropped to eighteen shortly after the 
war commenced. And within the last 
three years we have received only two 
works for consideration: the operas, 
“Erica,” by Peunacchio, and “La Figlha 
del Re,” by Loaldi. Consequently it has 
been decided to hold the prize-contest in 
abeyance for the time being.” 

“Ts there not to be a Parma season this 
year?” we questioned. 

“Oh, yes, I expect to conduct a per- 
formance myself for the benefit of crip- 
pled soldiers on the Verdi anniversary. 
I cannot say now exactly what the opera 
will be, but a Verdi opera undoubtedly.” 

Incidentally, Parma is Campanini’s as 
well as Toscanini’s native city. 

“What influence do you think the war 
will have on the progress of music?” the 
Maestro was asked. 


Are the Days of Opera Numbered? 


“None whatever, as far as I can see!” 
was the answer. “And just why should 
it? I really cannot see that there is a 
need of anything new and startling any- 
how, We hear so much of the regret- 
table dearth of new operas. Heavens, 
we have more than enough operatic ma- 
terial to last us through this and the fol- 
lowing generations. My contention is,” 
continued Mr. Campanini facetiously, 
“that if people want novelties, let them 
hear the first and last acts of ‘Rigoletto,’ 
‘Traviata,’ or, in fact, most of the stand- 
ard operas which the average opera-goer 
hardly ever takes the time to attend. 
Thus they will be getting something 
quite new to them, their fill of novelties, 
which have the additional advantage of 
having been tried out. Besides, what on 
earth is the use of clamoring for new 
operas when”—here Mr. Campanini sud- 
denly forgot the heat and became im- 
pressive—“‘when the days of grand opera 
are slowly but surely coming to an end! 
Many besides myself fully realize this, 
but have not the courage to say so. Well, 
I have. And I don’t mind telling you 
for publication that I seriously believe 
that grand opera has no future. This 
form of musical entertainment is grad- 
ually becoming a thing of the past. The 
general public which desires relaxation, 
or diversion, after the strenuousness of 
a present-day existence is becoming less 
and less inclined to attend an elaborate 
and profound Wagner performance and 
subject the nervous system to a further 
strain.” 

“How about Puccini and similar com- 
posers?” 

“Only a further corroboration of my 
argument,” responded the Maestro. 
“Puccini’s operas abound in catchy, 
easily remembered melodies, which peo- 
ple feel inspired to hum after rising in 





the morning.” Here Mr. Campanini gave 
a delightful imitation of a man shaving 
while whistling an air from “Boheme.” 
“You see, the truth of the matter is,’” 
the Chicago director continued, “‘people 
continually demand something new and 
don’t care very much what it is as long 
as it is novel. That reminds me! Sev- 
eral years ago we were producing one 
of the new Russian operas. In _ the 


decorations, a very important bit of set- ~ 


ting, a long strip of cloth or canvas was 
missing. Our stage decorator was an 
artist in his way, but of the old school. 
The modern direction was an unexplored 
field to him. But to our surprise, he of- 
fered to have the decoration finished 
within a few hours. Knowing his pre- 
dilection for old-time classical thorough- 
ness, we had absolutely no faith in his: 


BORI FINDS HER VOICE AGAIN 


“You ask if my voice felt or 
sounded different to me,” said Lu- 
crezia Bori, referring to her return 
to opera at Monte Carlo after her 
long silence. “Yes, but if anything 


better or, rather, freer than ever 


before. For, you see, all my life I 
had been singing against or over a 
physical obstruction which, with 
this operation, has been entirely 
eliminated. I am frank to admit 
that, for the first time in my life, 
I am now singing under normal 
physical conditions.” 


promise. What was our surprise then to 
see him take a big brush thickly satur- 
ated with glaring paint and simply dab 
the color indiscriminately over the entire 
decoration and then take another color 
and distribute it without rhyme or 
reason over all in big glaring blotches. 
Well, that particular decoration had a 
big, particular success at the perform- 
ances. People simply gasped with ad- 
miration at the uniqueness of it all. 
Why? Simply because it was something 
new.” 


American Interest in Music 


“On the whole, then, you are not of 
the opinion that musical interest, in the 
States for example, has become infinitely 
intensified, directly or indirectly as a 
sequel to the war?” the interviewer per- 
sisted. 

“Most decidedly I am,” came the quick 
response. “I spoke simply of grand 
opera. The musical instincts of the popu- 
lace are growing continuously and are 
bound to become more artistically devel- 
oped as soon as American musical ac- 
tivity is brought under still better con- 
trol by means of a National Conserva- 
tory, the best safeguard against all 
forms of musical aberrations and medioc- 
ricier. If you want your own prominent. 
artists in America, you should have your 
State conservatory. Look at the Paris 
Conservatoire, from which the really tal- 
ented graduates are engaged by leading 
opera houses.” 

“Honestly, what do you think of our 
American singers?” we questioned. 

“The women are exceptionally good. 
A great many of them have splendid 
voices and quite extraordinary musical 
and stage talent, besides a ready adapta- 
bility which in itself is just as much of 
a talent?” 

“More so than the men?” we questioned 
further. 


“Very much more so. I don’t exact! 
know why it is, but as operatic artist 
the women of America show considerab! 
more giftedness than the men.” 

We then talked about .the possibilit 
of municipal opera houses in the Unite: 
States. Very much to the writer’s su 
prise, Mr. Campanini showed himself ; 
strong believer in the idea. Moreover, 
he is of the opinion that the plan is rea! 
izable, only he declared: 

“It would be a mistake to make a be 
ginning in the smaller cities. No, this 
is a case where you must begin at the 
top and work down. You cannot begi: 
with a municipal opera house in Cincin 
nati or St. Louis while the operatic situa 
tion in cities like Chicago and New York 
is controlled by private enterprise. The 
thing to do is to start with such a mu 
nicipal opera in New York and Chicago 
and San Francisco, if you will, and then 
add to such a foundation little by littl 
as public demands seem to warrant.” 

Here the ever watchful executive, 
Alexander Kahn, reminded Maestro Cam- 
panini of an appointment. Which was 
but another way of inspiring our depar 
ture with a smiling ‘‘Must you go?” 





PARKER AND HOOKER WIN 
YALE PRIZE FOR CHORUS 





Vernon Award Goes to Collaborators- 
Mayor Arranges for Municipal Con- 
certs on Green 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., July 10.—An- 
nouncement has just been made that the 
Francis Joseph Vernon prize, the annua! 


interest on a fund of $2,000, established 
as a memorial by the friends of the late 
Francis Joseph Vernon, a member of the 
Class of 1885 in Yale College, for the 
best song, or poem, illustrating Yale life 
and associations, has this year been 
awarded to Horatio Parker and Brian 
Hooker for their work, the Commemora- 
tive Chorus. 

The purpose of the prize is to stimu- 
late musical and literary effort which in 
earlier times produced those songs which 
all Yale men know. According to the 
terms of the gift, competition is open t: 
students enrolled in any school of thi 
University, also to the alumni and non 
graduates. The work that won the prize 
last year was “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” the authors of which are Yale 
men. A critical report of the Parker- 
Hooker chorus appeared in a recent issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, 

A committee has been appointed 
Mayor Fitzgerald of this city to mak: 
immediate arrangements for the giving 
of Municipal Band concerts on the Ne\ 
Haven Green. Max Dessauer, who fv! 
several seasons conducted these concerts. 
has again been chosen as conductor. 
There are to be five concerts, all of th: 
to take place on Sunday afternoons. Ti 
date of the first one is July 20. Pro: 
nent artists are being engaged to assis! 
the band. TF 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The musical situation, or perhaps I 
should rather say the attitude to music 
in this country on the part of persons of 
importance, is shown by the interviews 
you have had with certain leading college 
presidents, among them President Butler 
of Columbia, President Hadley of Yale 
and President Hibben of Princeton, and 
since then, by the various interviews 
which have appeared in your own paper 
and in the daily press, in relation to the 
splendid bequest of the late A. D. Juil- 
liard, a leading merchant and one of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

The attitude of the three leading edu- 
cators to whom I have referred empha- 
sizes the statement lcng ago made by 
your editor in his public addresses, to the 
effect that one of the great obstacles to 
musical progress in this country, espe- 
cially with regard to the recognition by 
the people of the value of music, is the 
position taken by many of our great edu- 
cators, which is followed by smaller edu- 
cators, school boards and some superin- 
tendents of education, namely that music 
is all very well for those who take an 
interest in it, but that it really has no 
place in a system of education for the 
young people who are to be prepared for 
the serious lifework that lies before them. 

There is one phrase used by President 
Hibben which is illuminating, when he 
states that in a university music is sim- 
ply of “cultural value.” 

Let me ask President Hibben, to begin 
with, whether one of the finest products 
of a university should not be “a cultured 
gentleman”? And then let me ask him 
further, whether the knowledge of all 
that which leads to culture, and which 
includes some acquaintance at least with 
the spiritual forces in life is not really 
of more value to human progress and the 
human uplift, than the mass of facts 
which are stuffed into the craniums of 
collegians and students generally, and 
which, as a rule, do more to unfit them 
for the serious purpose of life than any- 
thing else? 

Most of our old universities, especially 
in the East, were based on the old Eng- 
lish idea. While some of them have 
broken away from this to an extent, still 
our leading American universities are 
rather aristocratic than democratic in- 
stitutions, more concerned with impart- 
ing a knowledge of a dead past than they 
are with bringing the student in touch 
with the wondrous progress of the age 
in every line of human endeavor. The 
result of this has been that while we may 
‘redit Harvard with having produced 

ome great and broad-minded men, and 
lay say the same thing of Yale, still the 
Principal product has been lawyers, cler- 
“ymen, young “men about town” belong- 
ng to aristocratic and wealthy families, 
nd a number of so-called “educators” 
vho were able simply to reproduce them- 
elves, much like the college professors in 
he great English universities. 
Princeton, founded originally on rigid 
Valvinistic lines, has been true to her 
‘raditions, as a result of which there has 
een less culture there than either at 
‘ale or Harvard, but a strong tendency 
(0 follow that general system of repres- 
‘on which is typical of the Calvinistic 
‘reed. Of course, the Princetonians will 
"ise up in indignation and declare that 
their Alma Mater has produced a number 
of great men, outside the traditional legal 
and professional lights, that she is proud 
of, and that the greatest of them all is 


Woodrow Wilson. To which I would 
promptly reply that nobody rejoiced more 
than the professors and members of the 
faculty at Princeton when Woodrow 
Wilson left them and became Governor 
of New Jersey and later President of the 
United States. The sigh of relief that 
went up from the bosoms of the as- 
sembled powers in Princeton at the time 
was strong enough to have been heard 
from ocean to ocean. Nowhere was 
Woodrow Wilson criticised more severely 
than in his own Princeton. Nowhere 
was he so energetically branded as the 
arch enemy of existing institutions, as 
“a coddler of labor,” “a revolutionary”; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the time 
will come when he will be adjudged to be 
cne of the greatest men this country has 
ever produced. The present may not do 
him justice. History will! 

And it is precisely because President 
Hibben represents this attitude of re- 
action, of rigid conservatism, that in a 
single sentence he shows us how far out 
of touch he is with the times in which we 
live, and this is shown by the fact—for 
it is a fact—that whatever the results of 
the war, we shall never go back to the old 
conditions, whether of industry, of com- 
merce, of finance, of social life, whether 
of class prejudice or religious antago- 
nism. There is a new deal on! 

We are beginning to think of the cul- 
tural and the spiritual as being superior 
to anything that can be taught about or 
by the material. And it is that spirit 
which enabled the men who were sum- 
moned to Washington to work for a 
dollar a day to help us win the war. 

How happy I would have been had I 
been able to quote President Hibben of 
Princeton as saying that his institution 
was proud to lead in all that which was 
included in the democratic ideal of true 
culture, not “Kultur.” 

* 7K * 


Now let us take another sidelight on 
the situation thrown by no less a well- 
known personage than Otto H. Kahn, 
banker, financier, known to be greatly in- 
terested in music, drama, and chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, about whom, as 
I have told you before a certain mythical 
legend had sprung up which is very dif- 
ferent indeed from the man himself. 

In an interview regarding the Juilliard 
bequest, which, by the bye, in itself is a 
striking instance of what a great and 
successful business man thought of the 
value of music to the nation, and which 
is in strong contrast to the attitude of 
President Hibben of Princeton, we find 
Mr. Kahn saying that the gift paves the 
way for others to aid painting, sculpture, 
the drama that it is a “precedent” and 
an “example” which may cause other men 
of wealth to go and do likewise, and con- 
sequently that the significance of the 
gift, far more even than the millions it 
involves, “greatly enhances its value.” 

Says Mr. Kahn: 

“The generosity displayed by our men 
of wealth toward universities, scientific 
and religious foundations, hospitals, etc., 
has long been the envy and admiration 
of Europe, but to the immensely large 
and important field of art relatively 
scant attention has been given by such 
men, except in the matter of legacies to 
museums. Only very few have recog- 
nized art as the potent educational and 
social factor which it is, and have taken 
it as seriously as it deserves to be taken 
as one of the strongest among the 
agencies having power to form and guide 
the thoughts, sentiments and conduct of 
the people.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kahn’s most significant 
and important statement was to the effect 
that: 

“Some of the restlessness and turmoil 
of the day springs, in many instances, 
simply from a desire to get away from 
the unrelieved drudgery and dullness of 
every-day existence. And much can be 
done by art to give satisfaction to this 
natural and legitimate desire, and to lead 
the strong instinct underlying it into 
fruitful instead of into harmful expres- 
sion.” 

Some have called Mr. Kahn a cold- 
blooded business man, anxious for suc- 
cess and social recognition. He may be 
cold-blooded and he may be anxious for 
social recognition, but one thing is cer- 
tain—I find myself in sympathy with his 
various public addresses and interviews, 
whether on matters of finance, public 
policy, politics, art, music, drama. 

We see, therefore, the educator, who 
should lead in the advance of human cul- 
ture and spiritual progress, speaking of 
“culture” as something that really is de- 
serving of but minor cosideration, while 
the so-called cold, materialistic business 
man recognizes the value of sculpture, 
the drama, art, in all its phases, and par- 
ticularly of music, as large factors in our 
human life and as belonging to the mass 
of the people rather than to the cultured, 
aristocratic, wealth few exclusively. 


The slogan of the day is that we are 
going to “democratize industry” by lift- 
ing the worker to a higher standard of 
living and so free him from the dullness 
and sordidness of the life that he has led 
hitherto, but we are also going to ‘“de- 
mocratize music and art,” so that music 
and art may enter the home of the me- 
chaniec as well as that of the millionaire. 
And here, believe me, the safer guide is 
the Kahn of finance rather than the Hib- 
ben of “education.” 


oS * Hk 
I find in the Musical Observer, a 
worthy and interesting magazine for 


music-lovers, of which Gustav Saen- 
ger is the editor, an editorial in the 
course of which in making a plea for a 
square deal for the American composer, 
he relates an incident which appeals to 
him as illustrating the difficulty experi- 
enced by a young American musician, 
even of the highest tested talent, to 
secure a hearing at the hands of a con- 
ductor of a prominent orchestra. The 
distinguished Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, is referred to, as a case in point. 

According to Mr. Saenger’s story, Al- 
berto Jonas, the well-known Spanish vir- 
tuoso and pedagogue, for some time resi- 
dent in New York City, was particularly 
interested in the musical career of a 
young American pianist and composer, 
L. Leslie Loth, who has written a number 
of ambitious works in larger form for 
both small and large instrumental com- 
binations. Among the latter, it appears, 
is a First Symphony manuscript, which 
Mr. Jonas states was produced, with con- 
siderable success, in Germany in 1914, 
prior to.the war, and which had been 
favorably commented upon at the time 
by Arthur Nikisch. According also to 
Mr. Jonas Mr. Loth was advised to get 
a hearing of his work in his native land 
and to approach Mr. Stokowski. To this 
end, it seems, an introductory letter was 
sent to Mr. Stokowski by James Francis 
Cooke, the well-known and popular editor 
of the Htude, published in Philadelphia 
by the noted publisher and philanthropist 
Theodore Presser, while another letter by 
Mr. Jonas was sent to Mr. Stokowski, 
setting forth the highly artistic gifts of 
Mr. Loth and respectfully requesting ex- 
amination of his symphony. based on its 
intrinsic art value, and asking for an in- 
terview, if such were possible. Mr. Loth 
sat himself down patiently to await a 
reply. No reply came till the end of last 
May, when Mr. Jonas received a short, 
businesslike epistle, not from Mr. Sto- 
kowski but from that gentleman’s secre- 
tary, stating that owing to illness at the 
time Mr. Stokowski was unable to answer 
either his or Mr. Cooke’s letters and that 
in the absence of Mr. Stokowski, who was 
just then away from the city recuperat- 
ing, the secretary was answering his let- 
ter. Then followed a brief statement to 
the effect that as Mr. Stokowski was 
planning a large number of new works 
for presentation in the future and as it 
would take him some time to carry out all 
his promises, he would not be able to con- 
sider any further works at the present 
time. 

“Now,” says Mr. Saenger in editorially 
commenting upon this, “that a genuinely 
gifted young American, sponsored by two 
reputable men in high professional stand- 
ing, and who without question are capa- 
ble judges of the young man’s abilities, 
should have to put up with such treat- 
ment seems most discouraging, to say the 
least.” 

Then Mr. Saenger asks: 

“Tf our illustrious foreign conductors 
who are in a position to produce new 
works, are sincere in their desire to en- 
courage American creative effort, how 
can a deserving young American com- 
peser, such as Mr. Loth, ever hope to get 
a hearing if these self-same gentlemen 
simply refuse to have anything to do 
with him, his spdénsors, his score or his 
life ambitions?” 

The experience that this young com- 
poser seems to have had is indeed typ- 
ical of the attitude to the American com- 
poser of talent which has long been pur- 
sued in this country, but it is gradually 
being broken down. Let us give credit to 
many of our conductors, of whom I may 
mention particularly Mr. Stransky, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Mr. Ysaye and, let me not 
forget Mr. Stock of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Works by American 
composers are being produced. 

With regard to Mr. Stokowski, I would 
prefer not to pass upon the matter until 
he had been afforded a fair hearing. He 
may have been inundated with manu- 
scripts. He may have, as many con- 
ductors do, made his plans far ahead and 
so could not see his way to considering 
any new work at the time. However, 
whatever the reason, let Mr. Stokowski 
answer for himself, which perhaps he 
may do in due course of time. 

The situation reminds me of an inci- 
dent which happened some years ago at 
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a dinner at which the question of giving 
opera in English and producing composi- 
tions by Americans, particularly operatic 
ones was brought up. The dinner was a 
notable one, for the reason that it pro- 
duced some very illuminating expressions 
of opinion by a number of prominent per- 
sonages in the musical world. Among 
them were Tito Ricordi, the eminent pub- 
lisher of Italy; Henry Russell, at that 
time manager of the Boston Opera Com- 


pany. Your editor, by the bye, was one 
of the guests. Among others present 
were Gatti-Casazza, Riccardo Martin, 


Alma Gluck, who entertained the com- 
pany very charmingly. Indeed, the whole 
company was distinguished because it 
was representative of the very best in 
our musical world, including some of the 
critics. The business element was rep- 
resented by Clarence Mackay, a director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Three incidents at that dinner remain’ 
in my mind, 

The one, the very clever, able and in- 
teresting talk made by Ricordi, who had 
managed to scrape together the finest col- 
lection of excerpts from the English 
translations of leading operatic works 
that his sense of humor and ingenuity 
could suggest, as proving the ludicrous- 
ness of giving such compositions in the 
English language. 

Then I recall that the distinguished im- 
presario of the Metropolitan, to wit, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, sat during the en- 
tire proceedings sniffing a rose and never 
moving a muscle of his face. What he 
thought of it all, Heaven only knows. 

But it was Henry Russell who to my 
thinking injected into the proceedings the 
most sane, vital and unanswerable argu- 
ment on the subject. Said Russell: 

“What is needed in the present situa- 
tion is a change of heart on the part of 
the American people, especially the mu- 
sic-loving part of it. The début of a 
young Italian girl would crowd the Scala 
in Milan at higher prices, for the habitueés 
and others would know that the manage- 
ment would not put up a four-flusher. So 
they would expect something wonderful 
and would want to be present, so that in 
after years they might discuss the début 
of an artist who had become world fa- 
mous, 

“While this would be true of the Scala 
in Milan the debut of a young American 
girl would empty the Metropolitan in 
New York. So,” concluded Russell, “un- 
til the American people adopt the same 
kindly, appreciative attitude to their own 
rising talent as is adopted in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, to not only give encour- 
agement but to take a pride in those of 
their own nation who may possess talent; 
until that time comes in the United 
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States, the manager who dares present 
débutants, however talented; operas by 
native composers, however able and in- 
teresting, or operas in an English trans- 
lation, is doing something which is not 
only not approved of by public opinion, 
certainly not by the critics, but is delib- 
erately flying in the face of popular 
sentiment.” 
Perhaps it is somewhat of this feeling 
which has animated Mr. Stokowski in the 
curt treatment given the talented young 
composer for whom Mr. Saenger has 
made so eloquent and convincing a plea. 
* 


Prof. Arthur Hobson Quinn, Dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in an ad- 
dress at the memorial concert in Central 
Park arranged by City Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer, stated that the first Ameri- 
can composer was Francis Hopkinson. 
Some of his songs have been given at 
these public concerts. Hopkinson, it 
seems, was a judge. During his lifetime, 
which ranged from 1737 to 1791, he be- 
came a close friend of Washington, 
showed noted ability as a poet, musician, 
essayist, statesman, jurist and dramatist 
as well—a pretty all-round man, evident- 
ly. Of his ability as a painter, there 
hangs in the halls of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania his portrait, paint- 
ed by himself. He was also a patriot. 
He was one of those that signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He helped di- 
rect his country’s finances, and designed, 
at the request of Congress, “the stars and 
stripes” of our national flag. | 

This somewhat conflicts with my own 
ideas, for I carry in my mind the pic- 
ture of the lady who was supposed to 
have made the original of the “stars and 
stripes.” And I also carry in my mind 
the story which I think I found in one 
of the works of that distinguished jour- 
nalist, essayist and writer on all conceiv- 
able subjects, from clams and _ baked 
beans to cantatas, to wit, Louis C. Elson 
of the Hub, of one Billings, a Boston tan- 
ner’s apprentice, who before Hopkinson 
composed certain notable music and 
wrote his scores on the sides of leather in 


the tannery. 


Anyway, I am glad that Professor 
Quinn has brought the matter up, for the 
reascn that it shows that in the vague 
and dim past of our musical history there 
had already appeared such a person as 
“an American composer,” the existence 
of whom even to this day is strenuously 
denied by Messrs. Krehbiel and others. 


* * * 


It is not generally known that the tick- 
ets given to the press to enable them to 
review musical, operatic and also dra- 
matic performances had to pay the ten- 
cent tax, which during the course of the 
season was naturally a considerable bur- 
den upon the publishers’ already heavy 
and ever-increasing expenses. 

Now, however, it seems that this tax 
has been relaxed in favor of the attend- 


ance at opera performances, for it has - 


been decided in the regulations that 
newspaper critics who review a musical 
or theatrical performance are not subject 
to the tax for the reason that they are 
included in the list of “bona fide em- 
ployees.” 

“There will be,” says an article in the 
New York Times, “a disposition in some 
quarters to quarrel with this legal view 
of the function of criticism, however 
favorable the financial aspect is regard- 
ed. But there is balm in Gilead, for ac- 
cording to the regulations the boy who 
returns a_ ball batted over a fence, ad- 
mitted free to a baseball park, need pay 
no tax. He is classed as a ‘bona fide em- 
ployee.’ Others in this class are the of- 
cers and directors of the club, corpora- 
tion, members of the home team and sub- 
stitutes, ticket sellers, newspaper report- 
ers and telegraphers who ‘cover’ the 
game, boys selling peanuts and ‘pop,’ 
boys selling newspapers, the managers, 
players and substitutes of the visiting 
team, and members of the band employed 
by the club for the opening game. 

“Thus,” says the New York Times, 
“the ‘operations’ of our national sport 
are made to contribute to an understand- 
ing of the magnum opus of art and of 
grand opera. It is all in the day’s work.” 

There are some who are beginning to 
regard the laws passed by Congress and 
the regulations that follow therefrom, as 
being infinitely more humorous than any 
of the musical comedies and farces pro- 
duced on the stage, says 
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Battle in Manuscript Music Society 
Centers Over Verdict of 
Judges 


PHILADELPHIA, July 12.—The Manu- 
script Music Society, which some local 
musicians who do not compose have on 
occasion rather slightingly referred to 
-as moribund, has shown during the week 
that it is to be numbered among the 
quick rather than the dying. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been more “live” the 
past few years than ever before in its 
history, and in the course of the season 
just closed not only held its own meet- 
ings for the performance and discussion 


of original works but also gave formal 
programs for the Musical Art Club, 
Matinee Musical Club and other fellow 
organizations. The assertion of its vi- 
tality has been in connection with a first 
class fracas on the principle probably 
of “where there’s life there’s fight.” 
The case in a nutshell is that the club 
has been divided into hostile camps on 
account of the action of a board of 
award, appointed to judge compositions 
for a prize of $100, which refused to 
render a winning verdict in favor of any 
of the works submitted. As far as can 
be ascertained, three works were en- 
tered in the club’s competition for a 
“Victory Cantata” to be sung at the 
city’s Peace Jubilee next September. The 
competition was open to composers any- 
where in the United States. One outside 
composer entered. The local entries 
were by Camille Zeckwer, with libretto 
by Wilton Wallace Blancke, and, it is 
understood, by Frances McCollin, the 
talented young woman who won a prize 
offered by the Manuscript Society last 
year. The judges were Stanley Addicks, 
the pianist and organist; Henry Gordon 
Thunder, conductor, and Clarence Baw- 
den, pianist and critic, and all of com- 
posers. This board declined to make a 
decision on the ground that none of the 
entries met the requirements in full. 
Mr. Addicks, it is rumored, voted to 
award the prize to the Zeckwer-Blancke 
work, but, according to rumor again, was 
negatived by the votes of his colleagues. 


The cantata was, according to the rules, 
to “play” fgr only forty minutes, and 
according to one story, Mr. Zeckwer’s 
score consumed more time and was thus 
automatically barred. As none of the 
judges could be interviewed—which is 
of course perfectly ethical—no one 
knows just whether the Zeckwer and 
McCollin works were rejected on account 
of any lack of musical merit. To the un- 
prejudiced outsider it would seem that 
the matter of a few minutes more or 
less for performance is rather a slight 
ground for rejection, if such was the 
reason; as a matter of fact, there are 
few works which cannot be cut into an 
approximately similar time, if need be, 
without impairment of musieal substance 
or spirit or value. 


“The only technical criticism offered by 
the judges of Mr. Zeckwer’s composi- 
tion, according to my understanding, was 
that it was too long,” said the librettist 
when seen on the issue. Mr. Blancke is 
a professor at the Central High School, 
his specialties being classics and modern 
languages. He wrote a play called “The 
Magic Violin” several years ago and has 
also written theatrical sketches, verse 
and stories. He is a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and his thesis on the humor of 
Plautus is described At the university 
as witty and brilliant in contradistinc- 
tion to the general run of dry-as-dust 
academic treatises. “I have carefully 
timed it on several occasions, and I have 
heard Mr. Zeckwer play it in thirty 
minutes. 

“IT must say that the only reason I 
see for failing to award the prize was 
professional jealousy unless the judges 
are willing to admit stultified musical 
judgment. I have studied music for 
twenty years and while I am not a pro- 
fessional musician, in my opinion Mr. 
Zeckwer’s work is a thing of beauty and 
excellence and ranks among the best of 
his splendid compositions. I feel at lib- 





erty to express myself in this way even 
though I am personally concerned be- 
cause the judgment in such cases rests 
almost wholly on the music rather than 
the words. I was keenly disappointed 
and indignant because I believe an in- 
justice has been done. The cantata was 
heard by prominent artists, both mem- 
bers of the society and outsiders, who 
pronounced it excellent. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that such contests, where 
local artists are concerned, should have 
judges selected from outside—judges 
who will not be prejudiced.” 

Charlton Lewis Murphy, violinist and 
teacher, was one of the few members 
of the Manuscript Music Society who 
made no reserves as to quoting his views 
on the situation. Charges of irregu- 
larity and professional jealousy were 
made by Mr. Murphy, who is librarian 
and a director of the organization. 

“It is not the insignificant monetary 
prize that is stirring Mr. Zeckwer’s 
friends to action,” he said, “but the fact 
that no award was made at all, thus giv- 
ing the impression that none of the com- 
positions was worthy of being performed. 
If Mr. Zeckwer had lost the award to 


someone else, his friends would not ha 
felt that an injustice has been done, b 
that he should be so turned down loo 
as though personal feeling had enter, 
into the matter.” 

Mr. Murphy states that the man 
scripts submitted did not go through t 
proper procedure. The compositio) 
should have been turned over first 
him as librarian and then minus pe 
sonal names been submitted to t!} 
judges, who would have made the 
award without knowledge of the identi 
of the composers. Mr. Murphy thoug! 
the award or lack of one was not fing 
The verdict of the judges has to be a 
cepted by the board of directors befo: 
becoming official. This same point w: 
also stressed by Mr. Blancke, who said 

“Mr. Zeckwer has hesitated to tal 
up the matter even though he felt t! 
injustice, because he thought it wou 
be unsportsmanlike. As the judges a 
appointed by the board of directors th 
body usually accepts their decision : 
final. But there is so much feeli; 
over this matter among the members th: 
there may be some controversy.” 

W. R. M. 





“Mikado” Sung in Fourth Week of St. 
Louis Municipal Opera 


St. Louis, July 12.—The fourth week 
of the al fresco opera in Forest Park 
gave us the famous old “Mikado,” pro- 
duced in a most satisfactory fashion by 
the Municipal Opera Company. Particu- 
larly pleasing to the eye was the exqui- 
site stage setting of the second act, de- 
-picting Ko-Ko’s garden. The characters 


were especially well cast and it was uni- 
versally pronounced that the production 
came second only to the initial week of 
“Robin Hood.” Craig Campbell as Nanki 
Poo did some excellent singing and the 
work of Frank Moulan as Ko-Ko was ex- 
tremely funny. Charles Galagher was 
cast as Pooh-Bah and did his work effec- 
tively. Blanche Duffield as Yum-Yum 
was girlish and attractive, and her two 
schoolgirl friends were capably acted and 
sung by Carolyn Andrews and Eileen 
Spellman. Mildred Rogers made the 
most of the part of Katisha, singing her 
aria with fine quality of tone. The or- 
chestra under John McGhie was again a 
feature, its smoothness and fine ensemble 
work being noticeable. William Dan- 
forth made a laughable Mikado. The at- 
tendance during the week was much more 
satisfactory. H. W. C. 


Cologne University Reopens with Mus: 
by Townspeople 


COLOGNE, GERMANY, July 13.—The a: 
cient University of Cologne, establish: | 
originally in 1488, and in abeyance sin. 
the end of the eighteenth century, wa; 
formally reopened recently with an inte 
esting musical program. Excellent per- 
formances were given by the Cologne 0; 
chestra and the male choir of the town, 
reinforced by boys from the Cathedr:| 


choir. The numbers included the ove: 
ture to “Die Meistersinger,’ Hande! 
“Hallelujah Chorus” and_ Brahms 


““Akademische Festoverture.” 





Committee to Receive Saint Cecilia 
Orchestra Announcement 


The completed committee in charge of 
the reception to the Saint Cecilia O: 
chestra, the noted Italian symphonic or- 
ganization, includes Otto H. Kahn, as 
chairman, with Frederick G. Bourne. 
James Byrne, Andre de Coppet, Henr; 
P. Davison, Henry C. Frick, Rober: 
Goelet, Myron T. Herrick, Clarence H. 
Mackay, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles 
H. Sabin, William K. Vanderbilt, Henry 
Walters and George W. Wickersham. 
The orchestra will have its first appear- 
ance in the United States at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in October. 
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“Service” Tracing Growth of 


California Pre- 
sented on Campus—Written 
by Students, Faculty Assisting 
—Work of Students in Great 
War Pictured 


ALO ALTO, CAL., June 24.—“Ser- 
vice,” a pageant, depicting the story 
of the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, was enacted in the Track Oval on 
the Stanford Campus last Saturday 
evening. The pageant was written by 
the members of the English Club, and it 
was presented by the faculty and stu- 
dents of the university, and the com- 
munity of Palo Alto. So much by way 
of introduction. Now on with the play! 
“The Stanford Pageant of 1919 is a 
representation of the University’s con- 
tribution to the sum of human service,” 
to quote a portion of the foreword writ- 
ten by Charles K. Field, editor of the 
Sunset Magazine. “In the spirit of help- 
fulness the men who first looked from 
the foothills to the bay planted a cross 
by the tall tree on the bank of the San 
Francisquito to mark the site of a future 
mission. One hundred years later the 
mission was realized at the hands of 
those who, having lost their son, were 
moved to serve the children of others. 
The heirs of their devotion taught 
through joyous days the beauty of sacri- 
fice and the power of mutual aid, went 
forth to battle against those who would 
deny that principle.” 

The pageant depicted the historical 
period from the time previous to the 
planting of the cross by Junipero Serra 
to the return of the overseas contingent. 
The story of Stanford is beautiful and 
interesting, and it was nicely worked out 
in pageant form so as to emphasize the 
idea of service—the idea upon which the 
University was founded, and on which it 
was builded so well. The story included 
the fruitless efforts of earlier men to 
utilize the Stanford site, before the time 
was ripe for its development, the trials 
and struggles incident to the founding of 
Stanford and the student life of old 
days, and the service of Stanford in the 
Great War. 

To each of these themes one episode of 
the pageant was devoted. The first ep’- 
sode showed the Spirit of the Land 
before the coming of man, the arrival of 
the power of Spain personified in Portola 
and his contact with the Indians, the pas- 
sage of Junipero Serra, and the failure 
of Peter Coutts, the mysterious French- 
man, to found an estate on the European 
model. The second episode presented the 


Institution, 
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A Group of Dancers in the Pageant at Leland Stanford Junior: University 


spirit of Alma Mater; the first inaug- 
ural, in which Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
the first president, repeated his inaug- 
ural address, given twenty-eight years 
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Garnet Holme, Director of the Stanford 
Pageant 


ago, a living reproduction of the frieze 
“Civilization,” designed by St. Gaudens, 
which stood on the Memorial Arch before 
it was destroyed by the great earth- 
quake, and a rally, showing in allegory 
the figures and traditions famous in 
Stanford lore. The third episode showed 
the activities of the campus disturbed by 
the coming of war, and Stanford’s share 
in the triumph of civilization is set forth. 
The first scene of this episode exempli- 
fied the relief of starving Belgium, in 
which Stanford men and women played a 
most prominent part; in the second the 
dedisation of the first American colors in 
France was re-enacted by members of 
the first Stanford Ambulance Unit, who 
took part in the historic event; the final 
scene, “The Builders,” typified the wel- 
come home to the men who fought for 
civilizat‘on and the rededication of the 
University to the spirit of service in the 
new enoch. 

For the purposes of this review special 
mention need be made only of the alle- 
gorical scenes and most colorful episodes, 


as the historical themes utilized are 
familiar to all readers of Californian 
history. The opening ballet descriptive 


of the land with its green grass, golden 
poppies, and purple lupins was especially 
beautiful, and mention must be made of 
the dance of the jack-rabbits interpreted 
by little children from Palo Alto in grey 


bunny costumes, amid the green, gold 
and purple of the grass and wild flowers. 
The Spanish festival introduced in the 
Peter Coutts episode was colorful and 
interesting, as was the final tableau of 
all the performers, numbering about 500. 
Special mention must also be made of the 
allegorical episode dealing with the 
founding of the University, and the alle- 
gorical portrayal of the Academic spirit, 
which concluded with a portrayal of the 
Memorial Arch Frieze. 

Special music was to have been written 
for the pageant, but this was found im- 
possible when illness interrupted the 
work of the composer. Consequently, 
appropriate music was selected from the 
Stanford library, and it was interpreted 
by an orchestra of twenty-five players 
under the baton of J. F. Burbeck. 

Garnet Holme, that splendid and ex- 
perienced pageant director, was the 
coach and he was assisted by Margery 
Bailey and Ruth Mantz. S. P. Hollings- 
worth was the stage manager. Praise 
is due, also, to Vincent Duffy, the elec- 
trician, for his splendid lighting effects. 

Several thousand persons, including 
students, alumni and friends of the Uni- 
versity, derived much pleasure from the 
performance and their delight was evi- 
denced by the enthusiastic applause 
which they bestowed upon each episode. 

M. M. F. 











her success with the “Inflammatus.” 
of the entire evening’s entertainment. 





MILDRED GRAHAM 


‘“STABAT MATER’”’ 


State Music Teachers’ Convention, June 25th 


“CLIMAX OF THE EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT” 


“Miss Graham, in particular, drew an outburst of applause in recognition of 
It was this number that furnished the climax 


this particular selection gained a new popularity, from the manner in which it was 
i sung last evening.” 


Terms, Dates, etc., 
GEORGE W. REARDON, Manager, 509 West 142nd St., 


SOPRANO 


IN 


— FLINT, MICH. 
AT 


Always popular with music lovers, 


FLINT “DAILY JOURNAL.” 


New York City. 








COLUMBIA CHORAL MUSIC 





Greater Interest Than Ever Before Being 
Shown in Summer Courses 


Rehearsals of Columbia 
big summer session chorus, members of 
which are picked from the student body, 
have begun, and, under the direction of 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall, are held regu- 
larly on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 
Two concerts will be given, 
The first will be ‘‘Mes- 

and the second “The 
Dream of Mary,” by Horatio Parker. 
Well known will assist and a 
professional orchestra has been engaged. 
An orchestral program will be given as 
a third concert on Aug. 15. Professor 
Hall is forming a student choir to sing 
at the chapel services. 

Music is emphasized more this summer 
than ever before at Columbia. The con- 
certs in the Grove, which are free to the 
public as well as to students, are attract- 


University’s 


evenings. 
Aug. 11 and 13. 
siah,” by Handel 


soloists 


ing greater throngs than last year, and 
greater interest is being taken in the 
music courses of the class rooms. Prof. 
Rosseter G. Cole of Chicago is giving 
courses in the history and appreciation 
of music, in elementary harmony and 
nineteenth century romanticism in music. 
Luigi Parisotti is giving instruction in 
vocal training. 

Ten courses in music and speech are 
being given by Teachers College, includ- 
ing the teaching of school music, demon- 
stration in the teaching of school music 
and the use of the talking machine, 
sight-singing and melodic dictation, the 
conducting of school music, voice culture, 
piano technic and interpretation, and ad- 
vanced music. In the German depart- 
ment, Prof. Remy is giving a course on 
the life-work of Richard Wagner in its 
relation to art and literature. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—In a recent recital at 
Hollenbeck Hall, under direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Leckner, those appearing 
were Louise Douglas, dramatic soprano, 
and Mrs. Jeanne Santamarina, pianist, 
with Cyrilla Humes, accompanist. 





LOTTA MADDEN 


‘A Truly Great Artist’’—New York Tribune 


SOPRANO  msier 


Management: 


eague of America, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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JULES DAIBER announces the following world famous artists who are | | 
available for Concerts, Recitals, Festival and Orchestral engagements | 
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LUISA TETRAZZINI 


Famous Diva and Coloratura 





ROSA RAISA 


The World’s Greatest Dramatic 


Soprano ; The | celebrated and world-famous 
diva will return to America next sea- 
son, the scene of her former triumphs. 
Her recent appearances in Paris were 
a great success, the critics lauding her 
and her art as of old. She will be 
heard in concert and recital as well as 
in opera. Her concert tour will extend 
from Coast to Coast and from the Lakes 


to the Gulf. 
VICTOR RECORDS 


This young Polish dramatic soprano 
leaped-into sudden fame last season as a 
concert singer. One of the foremost 
New York critics said: ‘Rosa Raisa 
has the most marvellous, glorious voice 
of any kind or character, barring none, 
which has come under my observation 
in many years.” 


AEOLIAN RECORDS 


Concert Joint Recitals Festivals Concerts Festivals 





WINIFRED BYRD 


The Latest Pianistic Sensation. No 
other pianist has received such glowing 


ALESSANDRO BONCI 


This famous lyric tenor and greatest 
exponent of the art of bel canto enjoys 
a great reputation in America in both 
opera and concert, and his recent suc- 
cesses in Italy still hold him as the 
greatest of lyric tenors of the day. An 
extensive concert and recital tour is 
already being booked. 


tributes from public and press during 
the past season. She has captured her 
audiences in Chicago and New York 
and wherever she has played. She can 
justly be proud of the tribute paid her 
by the critic of the New York Herald, 


who said: 


¥ 
{ “One of the best of feminine pianists 


is Winifred Byrd.” 
DUO ART RECORDS 






COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Concert Opera Festivals 














GIACOMO RIMINI 


This handsome young Italian bari- 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


He has justly earned the title of 
America’s Foremost Baritone owing to 
his continued success, not only on the 
operatic stage, but as a concert, re- 
cital and oratorio singer. For the, past 
nine years he has been associated with 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. and the 
Chicago Opera Co., as leading baritone, 
singing opera in all the languages. He 
is one of the most popular festival art- 
ists in the country. 


tone achieved instant success on the 
concert stage, owing to his masterful 
interpretation of Italian music. The 
beauty and harmony of his voice in duo 
work with Rosa Raisa, with whom he 
has appeared in joint recital, has been 
highly praised by press and public. 





AEOLIAN RECORDS 





VICTOR RECORDS 


, Concert Joint Recital 
Concert Festival Oratorio 





WARREN PROCTOR 


His pure lyric tenor voice and a 
wide musical experience has brought 
this artist great popularity in a 
comparatively short time. He is con- 
sidered one of the most interesting of 
the young American recitalists, and 
has a larger repertoire of oratorios 
than any other tenor. His recent 
success at Carnegie Hall, New York, has 
placed him in the front rank as a con- 
cert singer. He will be heard in joint 
recital with Mme. Tetrazzini next sea- 
son. 


MAYO WADLER 


The history of the past musical sea- 
son will have to record the achieve- 
ments of the young American, Mayo 
Wadler, ‘‘a new genius of the violin,” 
to quote the words of an eminent music 
critic. 

It can safely be said without fear of 
contradiction that he is one of the 
great artists of the day. The laudatory 
expressions accorded him from both 
public and press on the occasions of 
his New York, Boston and Chicago re- 
citals are sufficient proof of his artistic 
powers. 








COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Recital Oratorio Concert 

















JAMES GODDARD | 


America’s greatest basso, being noted 
for the depth and nobility of his voice, 
is well known on the concert and ora- 
torio stage of this country. Mr. God- 
dard has had wide experience in re- 
cital, concert, oratorio and operatic || 
work, having appeared at Covent Gar- || 
den, London, and the Royal Opera, 
Vienna, and five consecutive seasons 
as leading basso of the Chicago Com- 
pany. He is extremely popular wher- 
ever he appears. 


IRENE PAVLOSKA 


A gifted mezzo soprano, whose en- 
trance into the field of song recital is 
only a fitting culmination to her bril- 
liant career as an operatic artist. The 
young Polish-Canadian artist has en- 
joyed a meteoric success in both light 
and grand opera. She exhibits the 
same artistic qualities that caused her 
to excel in her operatic career, the 
warm, fresh purity of voice, the clear 
diction, and the brilliant, intelligent, 
impassioned interpretations through 
which she became endeared to a multi- 
tude of hearers. 














EDISON RECORDS 


Concert Opera Recital Recital Concert Oratorio 
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MU PHI EPSILON HOLDS BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

















The Delegates Present at the Biennial Convention of th 


VANSTON, ILL., June 5.—The 

biennial convention of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority was held June 23 to 27 
at Evanston, Ill. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity), entertained by “Sigma” Chap- 
ter of the University. The presiding 
officers were the supreme president, Mrs. 
Harriet Wright; supreme vice-president, 
Mrs. Effie Compton; supreme secretary, 
Hattie Elliot; supreme historian, Emma 
Coleman; supreme _ treasurer, Clara 
Von Nostitz. Twenty-six chapters were 


represented by business and musical 
delegates, with eleven alumne clubs and 
three ex-supreme presidents and _ su- 
preme secretaries of Alumnz Clubs, 
forming a grand council. They were 
Alice Bradford and Mary Towsley Pfau, 
of Cincinnati; Ora B. Johnson, of St. 


Louis, and Orah Lemke, of Washington, 
D. C. It was the largest convention 
numerically, ever held. 

The Northwestern University is an 
ideal place for a convention of this type. 
It is strong musically, with plenty of 
halls for the different demands of the 
Sorority work and_— entertainments. 
Monday opened with 150 in attendance. 
Examining credentials and appointing 
committees took up the morning session, 
and reports of delegates, the afternoon. 
In the evening a large reception was 
given at Harris Hall, attended by the 
faculty of the university. The president 
gave an address and members of the 
faculty a musical program. On Tuesday 
business filled the morning hours and 
an auto ride for the delegates in the 
afternoon to the South Shore Country 
Club of Chicago, where tea was served. 
This entertainment was given by Iota 


Alpha of the Chicago Musical College. 
In the evening a fine program by the 
delegates was given at Fisk Hall. 

On Wednesday there was business and 
also an address by Dean McCutchen, 
of De Pauw University, which was val- 
uable and enjoyable. Iota Alpha chap- 
ter gave a musicale from four to six 
at Willard Hall and at 9 p. m. the dele- 
gates gave a ball at the Patten Gymna- 
sium. On Thursday, great events took 
place, which filled the entire two ses- 
sions. They included a revision of the 
constitution, changes in secret cere- 
monies, and advanced standardization of 
requirements for membership. 

Lastly the election of new officers took 
place. The result was: Supreme presi- 
dent, Harriet J. Wright (re-elected), of 
Chi chapter; supreme vice-president, 
Lilyan Braden, of Pi chapter; supreme 
secretary, Doris Benson, of Iota Alpha 


Alumnz Club; supreme treasurer, Edna 
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e Musical Sorority, Mu Phi Epsilon, Held at Evanston, III. 


Werdehoff, of Epsilon; supreme _his- 
torian, Emma Coleman, of Alpha; Na- 
tional Alumne secretary and treasurer, 
Mary Pfau, Alpha, Cincinnati. Installa- 
tion and a banquet at the North Shore 
Hotel followed in the evening. A silver 
loving cup was presented to Elizabeth 
Cook, of Upsilon, as the prize given by 
the Sorority for the best composition 
sent in each year. Miss Cook’s offer- 
ing was a song called “Longings.” The 
delegates left for home with regrets. It 
had been a happy four days and much 
was accomplished to raise the musical 
standards and rating of the sorority. 
The biennial rule established by war 
has been changed and the Sorority will 
resume its meetings annually next year 
at Eugene, Oregon, with Mu Chapter 
of the School of Music, University of 
Oregon. 





N.Y. S.M.T. A. GIVES FIRST EXAMINATION 


i ie first examination for a certificate 
in teaching was given by the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
at its convention on June 24, at the studio 
of Dudley Buck. Although only one man, 
a Negro vocalist, applied for the certifi- 
cate, this marked the beginning of the 
standardization work to which the or- 
ganization has committed itself. 

An idea of the scope of the examina- 
tion may be arrived at from the follow- 
ing copy of the questions, which were 
prepared by a committee composed of 
Walter L. Bogert, chairman; Mrs. War- 
ren R. Hedden and Frederick Haywood: 
ERTIFICATE OF ASSOCIATE TEACHERS OF SINGING 


1. Statement to be signed by candidate: 

I, ————,, do hereby testify and declare 
hat I have had three years’ experience as a 
eacher of the art of Voice Production and 
he Art of Singing in the following places 
, and that I have studied Voice Pro- 
iuction and the Art of Singing under the 
‘llowing masters for the periods set opposité 
heir names Signed: 

(Address) 

2. (a) Sing one song in Italian; (b) one 
n English. (Songs to be of moderate diffi- 
ulty or even easy, and to be approved by 
xaminers.) Judgment will be based upon 
fone Production, Diction, Phrasing and In- 
erpretation. 

3. SINGING AT SIGHT, words and music. (A 
i'ymn-tune may be given.) 

4. PLAYING a simple accompaniment. (To 
e chosen by examiners.) 

5. DICTATION: Two brief (four measure) 
nelodies; keys to be announced; tonic 
hords struck; each melody to be played 
nree times. (To be chosen by examiners. ) 

6. QUESTIONS ON PHYSIOLOGY OF TONE 
RODUCTION AND THE ART OF SINGING AS SET 
ORTH IN STANDARD WORKS ON THE SUBJECT: 
a) What text-books or treaties on Tone 
‘roduction and the Art of Singing have you 
ound most helpful? Give an outline of the 
leas of any one of these authors. (b) De- 
cribe the positions of the body, the chest, 
he shoulders, the head, the jaw, the lips, and 





the tongue, which you advocate as best for 
the singer. (c) How is a tone produced by 
the voice? (d) What part do the lungs, the 
larynx, the mouth, the tongue, the lips, and 
the nose play in voice production? (e) De- 
scribe the act of breathing, naming the prin- 
cipal muscles used in inhalation and exhala- 
tion. (f) Describe two or more methods of 
breathing used by singers, indicating your 
preference with reasons. (g) What do you 
understand by the term ‘‘Resonance’’? What 
by ‘“‘Reinforcement’? (h) What portions of 
the body can give resonance? (i) Mention 
the most talked of forms of resonance and 
express your opinion as to their value and 
application to the range of the voice. (j) 
Do you believe in registers? If so, how many 
do you recognize? (k) How would you ap- 
ply the idea of relaxation to the act of sing- 
ing? Must there be tension? Must there be 
tension? If so, where? (1) Mention four or 
more general varieties of the human voice, 
stating whether possessed by men or by 
women, giving also approximate range and 
characteristics. (m) Give composers’ names 
of any sets of vocalises you have found use- 
ful. (n) What characteristics do you con- 
sider essential in selecting songs for begin- 
ners? (0) Define Attack, Sostenuto, Legato, 
Cantabile, Staccato, Messa di Voce, Porta- 
mento, Phrasing. (p) State the difference 
between “Folk-Song” and “Art-Song.” 
ANALYTICAL HARMONY. 


7. (a) Analyze the following examples, in- 
dicating under each chord, by a large or 
small Roman numeral, its root and quality 
(major or minor), and by small Arabic fig- 
ures its inversion, also marking over each 
example the strong and weak accents in each 
measure by (-) x (.). (b) Using accidentals 
instead of key-signatures, write out in quar- 
ter notes (1) the ascending scale of B flat 
major, and (2) the minor scale of C sharp, 
using the melodic form ascending and the 
harmonic form descending, indicating under 
both scales by the terms “step” and “half- 
step,’ the distance each scale-degree is from 
its neighbors. (c) Which is the primary 
or principal chord of the seventh and of what 
intervals is it composed? (d) What is a 
cadence? Name two or more varieties. 
HISTORY. 


8. (a) In what century and country did 
opera originate? (b) In what century and 
country did Palestrina live and in what 
forms did he write? (c) In what century 
and country did Johann Sebastian Bach live 
and in what forms did he write? (d) Men- 
tion the names of three or more of the most 
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HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
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famous composers of Oratorio, giving their 
nationality, approximate date, and best known 
works. (e) Mention the names of ten or 
more of the most famous composers of opera, 
giving their nationality, approximate date, 
and best known works. (f) Give the names, 
with nationality, and approximate date, of 
ten or more of the most famous composers 
of songs, mentioning if possible one or more 
works of each. 


LOCK HAVEN CHAUTAUQUA 





A Series of Concerts That Evoked High 
Degree of Musical Appreciation 


Lock HAVEN, PA., July 14.—With the 
announced policy of community building 
and reconstruction, the Redpath Chau- 
tauqua that recently concluded a week’s 
engagement in this city, featured music 
to a greater extent than ever as a potent 
factor in furtherance of these ends. 
“The Chocolate Soldier” was given with 
a cast of twenty-five, several members 
of the original company appearing, in- 
cluding George O’Donnell. The orchestra 
was under the leadership of Ralph Dun- 
bar. The attendance was 1700. 

A highly artistic recital was given by 
Knight MacGregor, baritone, assisted by 
Edna Wallace, pianist. The Sibyl Sam- 
mis MacDermid Company, Mme. Mac- 
Dermid, soprano; Theodore Ratzer, ’cel- 
list, and Robert MacDermid, pianist, 
gave a delightful evening of classical 
music. The supposition that Chautauqua 
audiences do not respond to this sort of 
music was effectually disproved in this 
instance. For beauty of voice, personal 
charm and artistry, Lock Haven has sel- 
dom heard a more gifted singer than 
Mme. MacDermid. Other musical at- 
tractions were the Weber Male Quartet, 
Kryl Orchestral Sextet and Althea Violin 
Chorus, all of marked excellence. 

It is gratifying to state that the chief 
promoter of the Redpath Chautauqua in 
this city is the Citizens? Hose Company. 
Ordinarily other means are resorted to 
by hose companies to make money and 
the adoption of this method by this com- 
pany is not only deserving of the highest 
praise but is significant of the growing 
appreciation of music, with its associated 
arts, by the masses of the people. 

O. S. M. 





CANTON, O.-—‘‘Katcha Koo,” a semi- 
Oriental musical comedy, with all Canton 
players, was presented at three recent 
performances with great success. 


REARDON AT ASBURY PARK 


Baritone Conducting Community Chorus 
and Singing in Quartet 


George Reardon, the New York bari- 
tone, is filling many important summer 
engagements. He is successfully conduct- 
ing community singing in conjunction 
with Pryor’s Band at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The Criterion Quartet, of which he is a 
member, is one of the special attractions 
of this organization. They are meeting 
with popular favor every Saturday night. 
Other engagements of the Criterion 
Quartet include appearances at the 
Young People’s Temple in Ocean Grove. 
This is their fifth season here. They are 
also booked for several concerts at the 
Auditorium. 

Mildred Graham, soprano, who recent- 
ly won deserved praise through her vari- 
ous appearances throughout the country, 
is spending the summer at Ocean Grove, 
where she is engaged in arranging her 
programs for next season. Several re- 
citals have already been booked for her 
for the early fall. 





Edith Kingman on Vacation 


Edith Kingman, the New York so- 
prano, has leased a cottage at Cape Cod, 
where she is now spending the summer. 
She expects to return to New York about 
the end of September, when she will plan 
her musical activities for the coming 
season. 





Ruth Bingamin, pupil of Mrs. J. Harri- 
son-Irvine, gave an excellent piano re- 
cital in her teachers’ studio at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on July 2. 





YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Soprano 
is singing 
BAINBRIDGE CRIST 


O Come Hither 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Pieta 


AMERICAN MASTER SONGS by 
Bainbridge Crist, Cecil Burleigh, Wil 
liam Lester, Leo Ornstein, Fay Fos- 


ter, Julius Chaloff. Sent on trial. icles SE 
CARL FISCHER: New York, Boston, Chicago 
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Local Artists Provide Good 
Summer Music in Portland, Ore. 


Dent Mowrey, Mrs. Coursen-Reed, Mrs. Street and Others Present 
Recitals—Walter Jenkins Appointed City Song Leader— 


Ore.., 


Performance 


Salem, 


ORTLAND, ORE., July 4.—There is 

little going on musically in Portland 
at present. Teachers have been present- 
ing pupils, but the recitals are about over. 
While a number of teachers are conduct- 
ing summer classes, the majority of them 
are taking a rest or have gone away 
themselves to. study. Competition is 
strong in Portland. There are so many 
good teachers here that the old-fashioned 
content with an estab- 
lished reputation as a teacher is not 
enough. Our teachers, and there are 
none better on the Coast, avail themselves 
of every opportunity to improve, to study, 
to compete with the best and it is an es- 
tablished fact that there are few cities 
of the size ef Portland that can boast 
of so many teachers, who have studied 
with the best masters in Europe and 
America. 

While the official announcements for 
the musical season of 1919-1920 have not 
yet been made public, it is rumored that 
such artists as Farrar, Heifetz and Mar- 
cella Craft will appear in Portland. 
Music-lovers are impatiently awaiting 
confirmation of these rumors, but with 
three musical bureaus with headquarters 
in Portland, the Ellison-White, Steers- 
Coman, and Laurence Lambert’s new 
Western Musical Bureau, a_ splendid 
musical season is certain. 

Dent Mowrey is giving a number of 
musicales this summer. The first one 
was given at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowrey on Portland Heights. Mrs. T. J. 
Ennis, Minerva Holbrook and Mrs. Ella 
Connell Jesse furnished an artistic pro- 
gram. At the close of the program Mr. 
Mowrey played one of his new composi- 
tions. 

Mrs. Rose Coursen-Reed’s annual stu- 
dents’ concert was given in Astoria, Ore., 
on June 30. A large crowd was in at- 
tendance. The work of the Treble Clef 
Club of Portland and the Astoria Choral 
Club was excellent. The Astoria Choral 
Clef Club made its first public appear- 
ance at this concert and is a worthy rival 
of the Treble Clef Club, which has al- 
ways reflected credit’ on its director, Mrs. 
Reed. The soloists were Mrs. J. J. Kenne- 
dy, Mrs. Sigurd Knudtsen, Mrs. Enoch 
Mathison, Nellie Lewis, Miss Myrtle 
Olsen, Mrs. J. H. Shaner and Mrs. Wal- 
ter R. Swart. The accompanists were 
Mrs. J. S. Dellinger and Sanford 
Schlussel. 

John Claire Monteith, one of Portland’s 
most successful vocal teachers and con- 
cert soloists, finds a growing demand for 
songs in English. Mr. Monteith is of 
the opinion that soloists will replace the 
répertoire of German songs formerly 
sung by them, with songs in the English 
language. at 

Francis Richter, the blind pianist-com- 
poser, of Portland, who has been very ill, 
has gone to Minnesota to recuperate. In 
the fall he expects to go to Philadelphia. 
He will direct his Symphony in C Minor 
in a concert while there. 

John Claire Monteith was one of the 
Oregon musicians, who attended the 
meeting of the Western Washington 
Teachers’ Association in Seattle last 
week. 

Mrs. George Bass, chairman of the 
Woman’s Bureau of the Democratic Na- 


way of being 


Symphony Orchestra 


Gives Praiseworthy 


tional Committee was a Portland visitor 
this week. At a luncheon, given in her 
honor, Mrs. Dudley Clark, soprano, sang 
“Amarilla” and Albert Creitz, violinist, 
played the “Faust Fantasie” (Sarasate). 
Rene Becker was the accompanist. Mary 
F. Neely sang an aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and was accompanied by Ella 
Connell Jesse. 

Walter Jenkins, who was formerly 
with the Portland Y. M. C. A., has been 
appointed community song leader for the 
city of Portland. He will resign from 
other musical activities with which he is 
at present identified and will be at the 
disposal of clubs and organizations which 
may need his services. He will specially 
interest himself in working with service 
men. F. W. Stone, executive secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. and under whom Mr. 
Jenkins has been working for a number 
of years, says: “Mr. Jenkins has estab- 
lished community singing as a new, but 
permanent institution on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Northwest. When he came 
back from service at Bremerton there 
was no unity in Portland between civic, 
church and welfare organizations. He 
appeared in all the clubs, sang at all the 
churches, and aided all the welfare or- 
ganizations so that to-day there is unity 
in Portland. The community singing pro- 
gram which he is about to enter is a won- 
derfully fine thing for Portland.” 

Oregon Eilers Music House is issuing 
invitations to a series of Midsummer 
Musical Matinées, which are being held 
regularly each week in their recital hall. 

The public service of music, which 
was given under the auspices of the 
Oregon Chapter, American Guild of Or- 
ganists in St. James English Lutheran 
chureh on Sunday evening, June 29, was 
so successful that it has been deter- 
mined to give similar services in differ- 
ent churches on Sunday evenings. 

Constance Piper, of Portland, who has 
been studying piano in New York, has 
been engaged for a number of important 
recitals in Connecticut for next season. 

Rene L. Becker, composer, organist and 
pianist, who has contributed so much to 
the musical life of Portland during his 
brief residence here, will return to his 
former home in Alton, Ill., where he has 
been offered an increased salary as or- 
ganist of the Alton Hippodrome. He will 
also resume his former position as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Alton 
Cathedral. 

The following is the personnel of the 
Salem, Oregon, Symphony Orchestra, 
which gave an excellent concert last 
week. Prof. John R. Stites, dean of the 
college of music of the Willamette Uni- 
versity is conductor; violins, Lilly Stege, 
Leila Ruby, Viola Ash, Joy Turner, Mar- 
ian Emmons, Urona Haid, Renska L. 
Swart, Mrs. C. C. Ross; Mr. Bucklin, C. J. 
Kurth, Irwin Wroten, Delbert Moore, Guy 
Albin, George Barr; cellos, Henry Lee, 
Avery Hicks; bass viol, Ruthyn Turner; 
viola, W. H. Mills; harp, Catherine Car- 
son; clarinet, Hedda Swart, Virgil An- 
derson, Roland De Sart, Earl Anderson; 
French horn, Richard Riley, Kenneth 
Legg; flute, Miller Bevier, Avis Hicks; 
trombone, L. Mickelson, Raymond Kites; 
baritone, Claud Slade, G. W. Kent; bas- 
soon, F. N. Alley; cornet, Martha Swart, 
George Brown, Claud Birch, C. Arm- 
priest; saxophone, Frank Chapman; 
trumpet, Albert Warren; tympani, War- 
ren Hunt; drums, Robert Fisher; piano, 
Florence Shirley. 

Frances Youndt, in charge of the music 
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department of the State Normal School 
at Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarissa Willis, a 
prominent pianist of Lewiston are in 
Portland for the summer studying piano 
and harmony with Dent Mowrey. 

Charles Smith, a prominent violinist 
of this city was married to Elizabeth 
Severs of Iowa on July 2. They were 
married in Corvallis, Ore., at the resi- 
dence of Prof. and Mrs. J. F. Brumbaugh, 
College Hill. Miss Gowlin, violinist and 
Dr. Emil Enna, pianist, played. After 
the service Madeline Brumbaugh sang. 
Mrs. Smith is the assistant general man- 
ager of the civil service division of the 
Red Cross. Mr. and Mrs. Smith left for 
a mountain trip and after two months 
will return to Portland, where Mr. Smith 
has a large class. 

Portland was much interested in the 
letter from George Hotchkiss Street, 
which appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA of 
June 14. Mr. Street and his wife are 
prominent musicians of this city and Mr. 
Street’s work with the Y. M. C. A. in 
Italy, which has been of so much help to 
the musical education of the people in the 
“land of song” is something of which we 
are all proud. During Mr. Street’s ab- 
sence Mrs. Street continues her work 
with her classes. 

On Saturday evening June 28, an in- 
teresting program was offered by Mrs. 
Street’s pupils at her residence. Those 
who took part were, Mrs. Alfred C. 
Allen of Camas, Washington, soprano; 
Jessie Lieser, soprano, and Esther Bod- 
man, contralto. Thelma Blair Eckerson, 
pianist, and Truth Terry, violinist, 
assisted. The accompanist was Mrs. Van 
Dyke Hardwig. 


The younger piano students of Nett 
Leona Foy gave a piano recital recent! 
in Eilers recital hall, assisted by Loi 
Muir, soprano. Miss Foy has appeare 
in recital and accompanied artists in bot 
New York and Chicago, and has give 
a great deal of her time to playing fo 
the soldiers in Portland, Vancouver Ba: 
racks, and Camp Lewis. 

Minetta Magers presented six of he 
advanced pupils in the Grand Theater j 
Salem, Ore., on Friday evening, June 27 
in song recital. Assisting on the pro 
gram were Margaret Laughton, flautist 
Lucie Marie Becker, violinist, and Ren 
L.. Becker of Portland. 

A musical was given at the home o 
Mrs. Victor Brandt during the week a 
which Winifred Forbes, violinist, was th 
soloist. Others on the program wer 
Mrs. Victor Smith, Agnes McEchren, 
Clarissa McElroy, Emily Williams an 
Louise Jacobs. 

The following students were presente 
by Mrs. Eugenie M. Brown in recital a 
Masonic Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jun: 
29; Maxine Allen, Teddy Baker, Loi: 
Beal, Lucile Besner, Ruba Brown, Ma! 
colm Bryant, Mrs. G. Burrows, Frances 
Butler, Vara Carey, Mary DeMerritt 
Norman Dunkin, Johanna Goiter, Hele: 
Hicks, Carolyn Hutchens, Marie Korh 
lann, Margaret Lamear, Elizabeth Luce 
Eugene Luce, Luverne Lucks, Lyle Mac 
Coy, Charlotte Myer, Clara Nolton, 
Dorothy Ogden, Ina Pitman, Mrs. S. B 
Rhoades, Eugenie Roberts, Dorothy Sell 
wood, Lucele Schultz, Gladys Shankland 
Harold Staats, Marjorie Thompson, May, 
Troy, Max Welch, Mrs. Howard Willis 
and Genevieve Young. N. J. C. 
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most famous singers in the world. 


Marcella Craft, Yvonne de Treville and John Barnes Wells 
have just added this charming song of melody to their programs. 
These peerless artists and more than a score of other celebrities 
will feature “Think Love Of Me” in concert throughout 1919-20. 


The “‘Big’’ Song of the Season 
Already this song has attained widespread popularity, and 
with more than thirty-five of the world’s greatest artists singing 


“Think Love Of Me” to hundreds of thousands of concert-goers, 
it should indeed prove the song of songs of to-day. 


Published in Three Keys with Obbligatos 
List Price Sixty Cents—Usual Discount 


Sam Fox Publishing Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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“Think Love of Me” 


A Song of Melody 
By Frank H. Grey 
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Curtis 
Farrar 
DeLima 
Laurenti 
Middleton 
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Maurel 
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Beddoe 
Namara 
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INSTILLING IDEALISM INTO CONCERT MANAGEMENT 








Loudon Charlton's 


Twenty Years as a Music Pur- 


Career of 


veyor Attests Practicability of 
a Policy Strictly Ethical and 
Altruistic—Meeting Musical 
Clubs and Local 
Half Way 


HE managerial career of Loudon 

Charlton attests the practicability 
of idealism. It is interesting and profit- 
able to ponder this fact at a time when 
idealism has fallen upon evil days so 
far as to be confounded in the public 
mind with the rampant pseudo-idealism 
of world politicians. Twenty years of 
achievement significant in the history of 
American music prove the soundness of 
Mr. Charlton’s philosophy. These years, 
if unattended by difficulties, have been 
unhampered by _ regrets. The thing 
might happen oftener and more exten- 
sively if the average manager were con- 
vinced of the efficacy of strictly ethical 
procedure and acted according to such 
conviction. Mr. Charlton has “had 
faith’ and his faith has brought him 
abundant recompense. Content, if need 
be, to forego what appears to be an im- 
mediate business advantage, he has found 
that the ultimate benefit from the trans- 


Managers 


action vastly exceeds any momentary 
gain, In his own words a believer in the 
“bread upon the waters” principle, he 


has been privileged to witness its mani- 
fold return. 

To the music-lovers of New York, Mr. 
Charlton is a familiar figure. Controller 
of the activities of some of the fore- 
most artistic personalities of the coun- 
try (consider names like Bauer, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Helen Stanley, Thibaud, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, to take only five at ran- 
dom), he differs, nevertheless, from his 
managerial colleagues through a kind of 
amiable self-effacement. Nothing in the 
tranquil manner of the man calls atten- 
tion to the pre-eminent distinction he has 
attained. Perhaps his very reticence has 
helped to make him known. But there 
is an even more remarkable aspect to 
the case. Mr. Charlton seems to avoid 
the vicissitudes which confront even the 
most prominent in his field. Managers 
have their ups and downs, their periods 
of eminence and depression. He is one 
year what he was the last. But then 
his success is one year what it is the 
other. 

Mr. Charlton does not bind his artists 
by conventional contracts. Instead they 
have “understandings.” And in no case 
has there been any failure of obligation 
on anyone’s part by reason of the ab- 


sence of a binding agreement. The 
“understanding” is sufficient unto any 
emergency. Here, truly, is something 


new in the practice of musical manage- 
ment—new, that is to say, because no 
others have yet felt encouraged to emu- 
late it. But it has served Mr. Charlton 
these twenty years. 


Spirit of Co-operation 


“Every artist connected with this man- 
agement works with me in a spirit of 
deal coéperation,” declares the manager. 
“It is not a question with them or me of 
personal advantage, but rather a joy in 
the fulfilment of a high purpose. And 
whatever we undertake we do with a view 
to the benefit of the country from a stand- 
point of musical cultivation and encour- 
agement. The idea is, as it were, to 
make two blades of grass grow where 
nly one grew before. And I have been 
nrivileged to see this idea develop and to 
serve that the artists took as keen a 
lelight in the thing as I did. All of them 
n greater or less degree take pleasurable 
ride in giving local managements with 
vhom they come in contact the advantage 
f their wide experience in regard to the 
est methods they have observed of de- 
eloping a strong local scheme of con- 
ert presentation, and thus render genu- 
ne material assistance as well as ar- 
Stic. The process of education has 
nvelved no debasement whatever of art, 
’ forfeiture of a singer’s or player’s 
rtistic self-respect. In practically every 
Case, the artist having appeared in a 
Place once has returned there again and 
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Loudon Charlton, Noted Concert Manager 


again and had occasion to note the un- 
foldment of taste and musical under- 
standing since his first visit. This de- 
velopment has been very great. 

“It is far better, it seems to me, to 
meet musical clubs, colleges and local 
managers half way, to find a way to 
help them to secure an artist for what 
they can afford to pay, rather than to 
demand a fixed price and to refuse their 
services if that price is not forthcoming. 
In this way their gratitude is earned and 
the artist is sure of future demand. On 
the other hand, I do not expect an artist 
to appear against his will or under cir- 
cumstances that might prove uncon- 
genial. I can merely advise. But in the 
end I respect the musician’s wishes. 


Twenty Years Ago 


“IT do not mean to intimate that my 
way was made without a struggle. For 
the last twelve years the sailing has been 
fairly smooth. The previous eight pre- 
sented many obstacles. Twenty years 
ago I was earning a meager wage at 
Shubert’s music store on Union Square. 
As time passed I began to realize that 
this sort of thing would lead me no- 
where. It was during this period of un- 
certainty that I met Clarence Eddy, on 
one of his visits to the shop. At his in- 
vitation I went on the road for him. 
That was the start of my manager’s 
career. It was modest enough, but I 
earried through my work for Mr. Eddy 
successfully. And then there came to me 
Mme. Nordica, whose confidence in me 
enabled me from that time on to work 
steadfastly by the principles that I fol- 


low to-day. I have tried to make 
every artist under my management 
feel not that I was handling them 


for considerations of profit to myself, 
but that we were all laboring together 
in a common cause—that of the diffusion 
of musical culture. For my part I have 
never flinched from unrelenting work in 
order to build up an artist or an organi- 
zation in which I had faith. The Flon- 
zaley Quartet is a case in point. It 
stands today the accredited representa- 
tive of all that is highest and best in 
chamber music. 

“But it was not always so. A dozen 
years back, newspapers dismissed its con- 
certs with the bare remarks that it had 
played. And there was to be overcome 
the prejudice of the critical body, for 
nearly twenty-five years nourished on 





the performances of the Kneisels—per- 


formances thoroughly finished, to be 
sure. To-day the Flonzaleys hold a pre- 
eminent rank. But the public discov- 


ered the excellences of the organization 
before the critics—or, at least, it sig- 
nalized them more emphatically. A per- 
son with an eye to gain would not 
have cared to help the Quartet to 
weather those lean years. Yet who 
could fail to have been inspired by the 
example of these four men, who volun- 
tarily renounced brilliant individual 
careers out of their devotion to the 
loftiest branch of musical art.” 


What Smaller Communities Want 


Singers and opera companies are, in 
Mr. Charlton’s view, the first attractions 
in the smaller communities of the coun- 
try in point of popularity. Thereafter 
follow in order violinists, symphony or- 
chestras, pianists, ’cellists and chamber 
music. The demand for this last has 
grown of late, and no better indication 
exists of the musical development of a 
people. 

Mr. Charlton is an exception among 
American managers in the taste and 
knowledge of music which he evinces. 
As a result he has been of material 
assistance to some under his manage- 
ment, though he will, as a rule, allow 
them full leeway to exercise their own 
tastes and preferences in the matter of 
constructing programs. He is exception- 
ally adroit in knowing how to devise a 
program that is at once popular and 
artistically unassailable, and __ finds 
pleasure in suggesting, discussing and 
evolving unique schemes with his ar- 
tists. He did much to smooth the 
troubled pathway of the late Gustav 
Mahler when that misprized genius 
was conductor of the Philharmonic and 
he its manager. Mahler’s programs 
having been criticized, Mr. Charlton 
undertook diplomatically to advise him 


while Mahler was in Vienna for the 
summer. “I had to do it carefully,” 
he recounts, “and at that I thought 


Mahler would turn upon me _indig- 
nantly for my presumption in invading 
his province. I made programs, taking 
as a nucleus some standard symphony of 
which I knew the music-loving public 
was genuinely fond. The programs be- 
gan with an overture—it is really useless 
to begin with the symphony; your entire 
audience is never seated for the first 


Whose 
with His Artists Are Bound 
Not by But by 
‘Understandings’ —Fostering 
the Spirit of Co-operation in 
Working for the Country’s 
Musical 


A Manager Relations 


Contracts 


Cultivation and 
Advancement 


movement and so the 
work suffers. After the symphony would 
come the soloist and then something 
brilliant to send people home in a joyful 
humor. To my surprise Mahler wrote 
me a most cordial letter, insisting that 
the programs had delighted him in prac- 
tically every respect and that he would 
play them the following season. So in- 
deed he did. 

“T have for a long time entertained a 
notion that something could be done to 
raise the musical standard of concerts 
given in the Hippodrome. It must surely 
be possible to give a crowd of the sort 
that frequents those affairs music of a 
kind calculated to please them and yet 
to be artistically irreproachable. I am 
to sponsor such a concert in October. 
Mme. Stanley and Mr. Lhevinne will be 
the soloists, and Walter Henry Roth- 
well conductor, of a symphony orches- 
tra. The program scheme we are work- 
ing on is one calculated to bring the 
most unmusical auditor to his feet, while 
at the same time being completely critic- 
proof. We shall see!” . 

In a retrospect of Mr. Charlton’s ca- 
reer, it is noteworthy that while he has 
heen associated with many of the most 
successful artists or organizations whose 
standing in the musical world did not 
require his constructive co-operation, the 
greater part of his work these twenty 
years has been devoted to the construc- 
tive development from the very begin- 
ning of all of his now famous artists, 
everyone of whom at the beginning of 
his association with them was compara- 
tively unknown and doubtful of achiev- 
ing any such success as has since been 
achieved. In his share of all of these 
developments of artists who if now re- 
moved would make a disastrous gap in 
the musical world, Mr. Charlton takes 
more pride and satisfaction than he does 
in any pecuniary benefit that he has de- 
rived from the development of these suc- 
cesses. nm. F. FP. 


integrity of the 


Werrenrath as Symphony Soloist 


Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged 
for four performances with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch for the com- 
ing season, 1919-20. There will be one 
performance in New York, one in Brook- 
lyn, one in Washington and one in Balti- 
more. The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, has also engaged the baritone 
for two performances. He has been re- 
engaged for the third season with the 
New York Oratorio Society. 


Wanamaker Cycle of Organ Music 
Announced 


The Concert Direction of the John 
Wanamaker Auditorium has announced 
for the season of 1919-1920 a cycle of 
organ music for the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, on a scale not hitherto 
attempted, with Charles M. Courboin, the 
Selgian virtuoso organist as honorary 
guest soloist. The organ in the New 
York Auditorium is being reconstructed 
for this purpose. 


Buzzi-Peccia on Vacation in New Jersey 


A. Buzzi-Peccia, the noted singing 
master and composer, is at West End, 
N. J., where he has taken a cottage for 
the summer. With him are a number 
of his puplls, who are continuing their 
studies throughout the vacation months. 
In addition to his teaching, Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia is writing two musical 
comedies, which will be produced during 
the coming season. 


A Correction 


In last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA on page 5 it was stated in the cut- 
line under the picture of the newly 
elected board of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs that the fourth figure 
from the left was Mrs. John F. Lyons of 
Fort Worth, Tex. The lady was not Mrs. 
Lyons but Mrs. George Hail of Provi- 
dence, treasurer of the Federation. 
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Embarrassment of Orchestral 
Riches Confronts Los Angeles 


Problems of Finance and of Suitable Concert Halls Working Out 
Satisfactorily, However—Attitude of the Union Towards Two 
Symphony Societies—Question of Conductors 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 10.—The or- 
chestral situation in Los Angeles is 
somewhat complicated in its ramifica- 
tions but there is no lack of promises 
for the coming season. Last year there 
hardly was enough financial provender 
to carry through one short season of 
symphony; for the coming year we are 
promised two orchestras with ample 


funds backing them. 

On the resignation of the manager, 
F. W. Blanchard, of the Los Angeles 
Symphony, the managing committee of 
the organization was reconstructed and 
that body determined to get down to 
business and raise a sufficient sum to 
put the orchestra on its feet. L. E. Behy- 
mer later announced his Philharmonic 
Orchestra, named after his course of en- 
tertainment, and financed by William A. 
Clark, Jr., to the extent of $100,000 a 
year for five years, if needed. 

The Los Angeles Symphony manage- 
ment reports that it is having excellent 
success in raising funds, and admits that 
this same energy should have been 
shown long ago. It announces a Friday 
afternoon series of symphony concerts, 
also a series in Pasadena and other 
Southern California cities; Sunday after- 
noon, popular, employees and school con- 
certs. The Behymer orchestra is an- 
nounced for about the same program, 
with twelve pairs of symphony concerts. 


Will Be Temporary Conductor 


It is stated that Henry Schonefeld will 
be the conductor pro tem of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with possibilities of 
a conductor of national reputation, when 
he can be found. Mr. Tandler will con- 
tinue to conduct the Los Angeles sym- 
phony for the next year, although he 
says he will be willing to play under 
any man of great reputation and stand- 
ing, if one is found for that orchestra. 
His is a spirit of willingness to do what 
is the best for the development and 
standing of the orchestra. 

While it is possible to raise the money 
for two orchestras in Los Angeles, there 
are two other questions: the first is as 
to players and the second is as to audi- 
ences. 

These orchestras will, perforce, have to 
be union orchestras. Consequently the 
musical union—the Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Association—will have the 
last word. Of certain instruments there 
is in Los Angeles not enough first-class 
material to supply two orchestras. For 
example, the oboes, horns, flutes, ’cellos 
and basses of symphony material are not 
any too strong in number, and it would 
be necessary to import a number of first- 
class players on these instruments. 

That is where the union steps in. A 
good many of the men are adverse to 
permitting this, thinking that when the 





wealthy tire of the symphony orchestra 
game, there would be left just that many 
more orchestra players among whom the 
picture theater jobs would have to be 
divided. 

On the other hand, a good many of 
the men are looking at the immediate 
present only and are casting coy looks 
on each side of the fence, hoping for 
higher bids for their services. 


Question of Auditoriums 


There also is the question of audi- 
toriums to consider. They are as follows: 
Temple, Trinity, Shrine, Mason Opera 
House, Bible Institute. Mr. Clune, the 
lessee of Temple Auditorium, sensing com- 
petition for his house, has put the price 
out of sight. (The symphony concerts 
were held there last year.) He wants 
to rent by the week, I am told, at $2,500, 
not by the day. Mr. Behymer controls 
Trinity Auditorium; the Shrine is toc 
large and too distant from the center, 
and the Bible Hall, while an excellent 
one, seating 4000, cannot permit a seat 
charge, as without that it is free of 
taxes. Even paying the tax, it would 
have to have a larger stage constructed. 

And as to audiences: Last year the 
attendance was between 10,000 and 11,- 
000, all told. With an extension of the 
series that might have been brought up 
to 15,000, which is about as much as Los 
Angeles has given a symphony series. 
Supposing the rivalry of orchestras 
creates a double demand, that would give 
each of the proposed symphony concerts 
for next season less than 600 persons at 
each, to say nothing of the competition 
of the proposed popular and free con- 
certs. 

But with sufficient money back of the 
two orchestras, the size of the audiences 
does not matter so much, other than as 
satisfaction and inspiration to conductor 
and performers. I understand there is 
a plan to try to get the city to adopt one 
of the bands as a municipal orchestra, 
but our Conscript Fathers do not take 
to music. 

The management of the Los Angeles 
Symphony states that the subscriptions 
to its guarantee fund for the coming sea- 
son total in the neighborhood of $60,000. 
This is without any wide canvas for 
funds, which will be made more thor- 
oughly this month. It expects that by 
the end of the month the guarantee total 
will reach over $100,000. 

As a result of this awakening to the 
necessities of the case, the symphony has 
leased Temple Auditorium and made the 
initial payment thereon. This lease runs 
to next May and covers all the time of 
that house save Sunday mornings and 
evenings, which are reserved for Temple 
Baptist Church, the moving spirit in 
erecting that elaborate building, the 
finest auditorium in some respects west 
of Chicago. W. F. GATEs. 
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New York, July 9, 1919. ' 

My Dear Miss Ringo: = ' 
Just a few lines to let you know how a ' 
pleased I was with your performance July . li 
4. Your singing was delightful from a a 
every point of view and I hope to have i a 














you appear again soon. th 
With kind greetings, I an, S p 
Yours sincerely, a d 

(Signed) EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN F - 

June 6th—Soloist with New | 


York Chamber Music ; 
ES Society, Ine., in a 
Greenwich, Conn. 


June 26th— Recital, Seymour 
School of Music, 


New York City. 


4 th—Soloist 
@ York Military Band, 
ES Edwin Franko Gold- 
lB man, Conductor. 

: Re-engaged for an 
appearance in August 


July with New 





Sept. lst—Re - engaged Na- 
tional American 
Music Festival, 
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Z Lockport, N. Y. | 


Aeolian Hall Recital, January 13, 1920] 


Available for Concert—Festival—Oratorio 
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The Calvinist Propaganda Can Only 


——— ae, 


Be Met by Organization and Publicity 








T is with considerable satisfaction that | notice that Henry Theophilus 
} Finck the veteran musical critic of the New York ‘‘Evening Post,’ in a 
recent issue takes more seriously than he evidently did before what | have 
said with regard to the program of the extreme Calvinists, who, supported 
by certain multi-millionaires, have not only Bone Dry Prohibition, the 
abolition of tobacco, tea, coffee, strange as that may appear,-in view, but are 
determined to bring about, by national legislation, a rigid observance of 
the Sabbath and go even further in an attack on music, drama and the 
arts, which they conscientiously believe tend, as they are presented, to the 
lowering of our moral standard and particularly to the degradation of 
womanhood, in which view they claim they are buttressed by facts of a 
convincing character. 

It is very evident from his article in the issue of the New York “Evening 
Post’’ of June 28 that Mr. Finck was unaware that drastic legislation on the 
subject prevents musical performances of the highest type on Sunday, in 
many of our States. And it is also evident from Mr. Finck’s candid and 
kindly admission in the matter that he had not regarded the program of 


the radical Calvinists as much more than an extravagant, almost ludicrous, | 


scheme which had little or no substantial basis and was perhaps put forward 
by alarmists for ulterior purposes to influence the public mind on the 
question of prohibition. 

The bringing into line of a man of Mr. Finck’s standing, who has a 
large following throughout the country of intelligent music lovers, is of 
great importance and comes when the time is not far distant when this 
whole question must be taken seriously, not humorously nor cynically. 

We have already seen what an active and aggressive organization, 
backed by several multi-millionaires, can accomplish in bringing about 
legislation in the shape of bone dry prohibition, which certainly in its 
extreme does not express the majority opinion of the country, however 
much the majority may be agreed that the saloon as it was run was an 
incentive to crime, insanity and general debasement, and that all the hard 
liquors, so-called, should be placed solely under the control of physicians, 
but at the same time candor compels the admission that when it came to 
the point of denying a man the right to drink a modest glass of beer or 
light wine in his own home, or the workman the right to buy a pint of beer 


at the end of his day’s work, there we believe the issue has been made 
against the majority sentiment. 
that. 


Still, it has been made, we must admit 
And we must also admit that one of the great aids to the extreme 
prohibitionists was the lack of organization, the indifference of those who 
did not agree with them, but who contented themselves with saying: “Oh! 


It can never come!"’ Now it is this same indifference, this same lack of 


organization which will largely aid the radical Calvinists in carrying out 
their full program. 

While the full program of the extreme Calvinists has not generally been 
made known, some prominent papers at least have already taken the 
matter up at the instance of MUSICAL AMERICA and given it not only 
publicity, but serious attention, among others, the Detroit ‘““‘Daily News’’, 
the Baltimore “‘Star’’, and other papers of equal standing. 

Till the matter was brought forward in the columns of this journal_— 
and | notice that Mr. Finck refers to it in his article—how many people 
knew that the laws of Pennsylvania positively prohibit the giving even of 
an oratorio on Sunday, if an admission price be charged? This was the 
reason, though few people to-day remember it, why Victor Herbert threw 
up his hands and gave up the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 

How many people, for instance, know that the performance of any 
music is absolutely prohibited on Sunday in some of the New England 
States, even without any admission price? 

How many people know, to take up another point, that in many of our 
great colleges, as has been shown in some of the interviews with the 
Presidents of these institutions, music is positively discredited, refused any 
recognition whatever? 

How many people know that in a large number of the school boards 
throughout the United States to-day, any proposition even to bring a piano 
into the school auditorium, to accompany the children when they sing, has 
been turned down, and that the only music that is permitted is a more or 
less perfunctory rendition of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’, and that only 
occasionally. 

When we fully understand the situation, and especially when the mem- 
bers of the Musical Alliance understand it and get busy in their respective 
communities, we shall be able to do something to offer resistance, especially 
to the men of big business, who have become multi-millionaires by means 
which we will not now discuss, who positively are convinced that it is not 
only to their business interest, but to aid their hope of future salvation, to 
legislate the American people into that moral code and those observances 
which are defined and contained in the extreme Calvinistic creed. 
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President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Japan to Have a Musical Alliance 


| am very pleased that I have been ad- 
mitted into the Musical Alliance, which 
| deem a great privilege. So long as the 
aims for which the Alliance was created 
remain unshaken, I shall continue to be 
a member and try to get together more 
members from my countrymen in Japan. 
[ have become a member of your Amer- 
an Alliance for the reason that I real- 
the necessity of founding a solid 
organization for the enhancement of mu- 
sical taste and encouragemene of mu- 
Siclans in Japan. Japan is now vexed 
with the serious food question, the mid- 
‘le class greatly suffering in their liveli- 
od, and the greater is the need of sup- 
porting the musicians. 
One of the works of such an organiza- 


C 


Geo. 


tion must then be the establishment of a 
Conservatory of Music on democratic 
principles, possibly apart from the initia- 
tive of the Government. Then the work 
must be extended towards entering into 
closer relations with foreign musicians 
and societies with nearly the same pur- 
pose. To invite musicians from all cor- 
ners of the world, thus satisfying the 
Japanese hunger for music, may surely 
go towards facilitating the mutual under- 
standing of nations. 

In the near future, perhaps before the 
end of this year, I hope to visit your 
country. I anticipate the pleasure and 
profit I may derive from observing your 
activities at first hand. 

HEIJIRO IWAKI 

Hamamatsu, Japan, June 17, 1919. 


Newfngland 


ONSERVATORY 
W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year opens 


Director September 18, 1919 
BOSTON,* MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
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The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor 
phere so necessary to a musical education. Its tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
complete organization, and splendid equip- before audiences, and the daily associations, 


ment, offer exceptional facilities for students. 


are invaluable advantages to the music stu 
Dormitories for women students. 


dent. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 





Complete Curriculum ' 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
ind theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department ; 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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Delighted with the Progress of the 
Alliance 


Let me tell you how delighted I am 
with the progress of the Musical Alli- 
ance, for which we all offer a vote of 
thanks to its President. I am always 
working to interest people I meet in it, 
and I hope to do more effective work in 
the musical plans I have laid out for 
myself. ROSE VILLAR. 

New York, July 1, 1919. 

We Have Come to the Parting of the 

Ways 

Pardon me for being so dilatory in 
sending my renewal subscription to this 
very worthy organization—an organiza- 
tion we as Americans most sorely need 
to protect ourselves as Americans. 

There is far too much propaganda for 
English interests, as well as the propa- 
ganda that has, in the past, been ram- 
pant for German interests. Why should 
we have people in free America working 
for the interests of the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, England, and flaunt- 
ing the fact in our faces continually that 
they are an L. R. A. M. (Licentiate of 
the Royal Academy of Music). 

After being provoked by the continua- 
tion of this foolishness, I said I am an 
N. E. C. M.—as I happen to be a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Baston. The person in ques- 
tion informed me that the English insti- 
tution was of much higher standing. I 
said I felt sure the Americans in form- 
ing an institution had sense enough to 
adopt the best that could be gleaned from 
all institutions, and in that confidence I 
felt as well equipped as one could be from 
finishing any defined course. 

We certainly have come to the parting 
of the ways through the efficient work 
of Mr. John C. Freund, President of the 
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Personal Representative 
L. FERRARIS 


€22 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Musical Alliance, and we as musicians in 
this free republic owe him a debt of 
gratitude and should stand with him 
shoulder to shoulder to throw off the 
yokes of other countries. 
EMILY L. THOMAS. 
Seattle, Wash., June 25, 1919. 





BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Frank M. Cram, 
formerly of Lawrenceville, N. J., recently 
gave an organ recital at the Baptist 
Church. He was assisted by Katherine 
Denning, soprano. Mr. Cram is the di- 
rector of music in the public schools. 








RUTLAND, VT.—A piano recital was 
given July 5 at the Community House 
by the pupils of Mrs. James F. Hart. 
Among those who appeared were Vesta 
E. Ridlon and Ruth Wands. 
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Japanese Nobility Builds : 
Concert Hall for Masses 
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[From Musicau AMERICA’S Japanese Corre- 
spondent] 


AMAMATSU, JAPAN, June 28.— 

The waves of democracy washing 
the shores of Japan, everything is going 
to be democratized here. It may require 
a longer period of discipline for the gen- 
eral Japanese, especially the lower 
classes, to realize what true democracy 
means, but the fact that a considerable 
number of the nobility have already 
awakened to the call of the times and are 
ready to take the lead in fostering a 
democratic spirit in Japan, may have the 
effect of freeing this country from con- 
ventionality sooner than otherwise. 

A prominent instance from musical 
standpoint may be found in the case of 
the Tokugawa family. As lineal de- 
scendants of the Shogun, they are the 
most eminent of the nobility, but by na- 


ture they are democratic in their tastes. 
Prince Tokugawa often visits the slums 
to donate a bountiful relief to the poor. 
Marquis Tokugawa is of a democratic 
fibre and likes to enjoy with the com- 
mon people. He has built a public li- 
brary on his estate, with equipments un- 
comparably perfect in Japan. Then he 
erected, in memory of the Coronation, a 
fine music hall attached to the library, 
for his son, who has a keen musical taste. 
Concerts are held there from time to 
time to entertain the public. 

It is notable that the Tokugawa family 
are proving themselves leaders of Japan, 
politically and musically, even now as 
their ancestors did in days gone by. If 
by the enthusiastic leadership of this 
noble family, popular desire for good 
music can be gratified to a greater ex- 
tent, their efforts may imprint a remark- 
able landmark on the musical history of 
Japan. 

The season has been rich in charity 
concerts. On June 14, a concert was held 
at the Uyeno Academy of Music for the 
benefit of social work among blind 
women in Tokyo. According to statis- 
tics there are some 100,000 blind people 
in Japan, of whom 15,000 are women, 
most of them earning their livelihood by 
shampooing. In 1918 a dormitory was 
established for the protection of those 
blind women. To get together funds for 
developing the work was the purpose of 
the concert. The program was offered 
by Miss Suzuki, Mme. Petzold and others. 

Another concert was given on June 12 
in aid of the Japan Blind Men’s Associa- 
tion. It began with numbers for or- 
chestra by the Toyama Military Or- 
chestra Corps, and was followed by Mr. 
Ikeda’s violin solo, ‘“‘Cavatina’”; Mrs. 
Yanagi’s alto solo from ‘‘Carmen,” etc. 
The Blind Men’s Association has as its 
president Lieutenant-Colonel Yamaoka, 
who was the famous parlementaire at 
Port Arthur and afterwards lost his eye- 
sight by a bullet from the enemy. The 
net profit of the concert is to be used 
for the distribution of books in Braille 
type among the blind people throughout 
the country. 

Both the 


’ 


above concerts have been 


warmly sympathized with by Tokyo peo- 
ple and a successful result was obtained. 
On May 4, a concert was given at 
Tokyo for the telephone girls of the 
metropolis. About 1200 girls from the 
eleven offices came together to listen to 
various musical numbers by Japanese 
veealists. These girls earn $3.50 on an 
average per week. They were greatly 
pleased with the entertainment and re- 
turned to their work with fresh vigor. 
Professor Zalsman, who came to Japan 
with his wife some time ago, is enter- 
taining the music-lovers of Tokyo and 
Yokohama. On June 4, they gave an 
excellent program at Van Schaick Hall, 
mostly of French compositions. Mr. 
Zalsman’s popularity in Holland for his 
strong but sweet voice naturally at- 
tracted most of the Dutch residents, but 
all the audience equally appreciated their 
happy renderings of ‘“J’ai pleuré en 
réve,” by Hiie; “Nuit d’Etoiles,” by De- 
bussy, and “Jonge Liefde,” by Mann. 
The Columbia Park Boys, consisting 
of forty-two members, are making a suc- 
cessful tour of the chief cities of Japan. 
Wherever they go they are very warmly 
welcomed by their little Japanese friends. 
They are showing splendid feats in base- 
ball, boxing and other sports, not to say 
in series of musical programs. They 
gave a matinée for the young at Yoko- 
hama which caused an excitement and 


delight. At Nagoya they were greeted 
by the primary school children, with 


whom they shook hands. They have 
made their objects clear, which is to ob- 
serve Japan as she is and enhance the 
friendly relation between the juveniles 
of both nations. On the 17th they are 
to leave here for China and — 
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Sailors’ Glee Club Pleases Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, July 7.—Five concerts in 
two days was the record of the Navy 
Glee Club while visiting Louisville. Two 
thousand persons heard them at Cherokee 
Park, where they sang in conjunction 
with the park band Sunday afternoon. 
The Navy Glee Club is composed of sail- 
ors from the Hampton Roads Naval 
Training Station and is under the direc- 
tion of Jerry Swinefort of the War Camp 
Activities Service. The varied programs 
given showed that the voices had been 
selected with rare good judgment, for 
they were able to sing popular songs and 
operatic selections with equal appeal. 
The singing of the quartet was especially 
well received by the immense crowd that 
braved the hot sun for an hour in order 
to hear them. Two other concerts were 
given in churches, still another one at the 
Y. M. C. A., and the concluding appear- 
ance was made at Tyler Park on Monday 
evening before a very large audience, at 
which time the program was made up of 
songs by Adams, Protheroe, Hadley, Bur- 
leigh, D’Hardelot, Woodford-Finden, Of- 
fenbach, Foster and O’Hara. Mr. Swine- 
forth appeared on Monday evening as 
the soloist. H. P. 





Montani Pupils in Philadelphia Recital 


_ PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—A soirée mu- 
sicale was given recently under the aus- 
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pices of Mr. and Mrs. Nicola A. Montani 
at the New Century Drawing Rooms. 
Among the gifted singers presented was 
Jessica Dragonetti, an artist-pupil of 
Catherine Sherwood Montani, the well- 
known soprano and teacher of Phila- 
delphia. Miss Dragonetti displayed a 
voice of exceptional power, wide range 
and good quality. Other pupils of Mrs. 
Montani_ disclosing similar’ training 
along well established Italian methods of 
vocalization and tone production included 
Mary I. Collins, Rose McCaughan, Marie 


Semple, Regina McGuigan, Catherine 
Sweeney, Mary King, Sara _ Gibbons, 
Catherine Sawey, Agnes McGuigan, 


Mayme Dwyer, Mary Gallagher, Beatrice 
Semple, Mary Coyne McElroy, Mary 
Bunce, Alice Laffey, Mary L. Quinlan, 
Katherine A. Foley, Mary B. Connelly, 
Clare Erck, Marguerite Walsh, Clarabell 
Ginns, Helen O’Toole, Agnes Ruefer, 
Claire Kane, Helen Bryan, Marion Sil- 
cox, Anna Curren, Mary Connoly, Mrs. 
John P. Laffey, Louis J. Martin, Jr., 
Martin DeLaney, John Harrington, Jr., 
Robert Jones, Edward Dooner and Louis 
Starr. Katherine C. O’Donnell, Albert 
J. Dooner and Nicola A. Montani were 
the accompanists. 





CANTON, O.—Claire Rae, classic dancer 
of Canton, has entered into contract 
with the Greb Producing Co. of London, 
Eng., with which she’is to appear as 
premiere danseuse. 


MAINE WELCOMES SOLDIER: 


Ossipee Valley Holds Mammoth Sinz 
Director Plans Immense Chorus 


PORTLAND, ME., July 7.—The four 
towns of the Ossipee Valley joined 
mammoth celebration of welcome to t 
returned soldiers on July 4. Bes 


parades and decorations and all the “1 j 


tomary features of such occasions, tl 
was a concert in Thompson Park, ( 
nish, by the combined Liberty choruse 
the valley, under the direction of Geo 
Thornton Edwards, State musical 
rector. 

The numbers chosen were of a popu 
type in order that the soldiers themse| 
might join in, and it is estimated that 
all there were about 5000 singers. M 
Philip Staley of Portland was heard 
solos, notably two compositions by 
rector Edwards, including “My Stat 
Maine” and “Our Heroes,” which lat 
had its first hearing on this occasion. 

Maine was the second State in 
Union to organize a Liberty Chorus :; 
Director Edwards is striving for a m: 
bership of 10,000 for the State Cen 
nial in 1920. 





CANTON, O.—An unusual program 
difficult numbers was given last week 


the Paulist Choristers in the City Au 


torium. 
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recital engagements. 


“Ringing voice of great dramatic 


News. 


(SCRANTON RECITAL.) 
Williams—his 
Scranton Times, Feb. 25, 1919. 


Republican, 


(ALBANY RECITAL.) 
Knickerbocker Press, Feb. 21, 1919. 


(WINNIPEG FESTIVAL.) Morgan 
with four operatic arias, two of them 
toba Free Press, April 17, 1919. 


torio 
Free Press, April 16, 1919. 





be forgotten’’—Winnipeg Telegram. 


“Exceedingly popular with audience—sang extremely well’’—-St. Paul 


interpretations were superb and his 


“In Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise 
was fully equal to the occasion and he made an impression which will not easils 


KINGSTON’S WONDERFUL. VOICE. 


Morgan 


Kingston 


LEADING TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Following his season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House enjoyed a fine series of oratorio, festival and 
He was acclaimed as follows: 


(With Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra) 
power—sang with tremendous effect’’— 
March 29, 1919, Minneapolis Daily News. 


“Displayed greit vocal beauty and interpretative insight—natural voice of tre- 
mendous volume’’—Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


Daily 


“A splendid tenor, received veritable ovation’’—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
“Morgan Kingston is a worthy successor to Evan 


climaxes remarkable’ 


“Morgan Kingston, a big tenor, a perpetual source of astonishament—a re- 
markable performance, one difficult to rival in the world of song’’—Scranton 


“Fine tenor voice—a wealth of full musical beauty”’ 


“A powerful voice of much sweetness and sympathy’’—The Albany Argus. 


Kingston surpassed his former success 


encores vociferously demanded’’—Mani- 


“Morgan Kingston achieves instant popularity—exceptionally pleasing in ora- 
ample range, quality beyond praise, thorough understanding’’—Manitoba 


Mr. Kingston’s splendid robust tenor 


“Morgan Kingston is the superb inter- 
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preter of traditional oratorio. He possesses a voice of glorious fullness and he 
was the messenger of real comfort to an audience that we feel sure hung on 
every word and tone as delivered by an acknowledged master of song’’—Winni- 
peg Evening Tribune. 


(NORFOLK FESTIVAL.) ‘“‘Kingston’s voice is a fine one of large volume 
and a great deal of brilliancy. He is a fine looking man of gracious and pleas- 
ing personality—his voice altheugh essentially tenor possesses immense power 
and richness of quality’’—Virginian Pilot and Norfolk Landmark, May 2, 1919. 


“Kingston is a tenor who reaches the written heights with certainty and 
acgurate musicianship, and who also converts a deal of the poignancy of Puc- 
cini to the legitimate use of the singing voice. The fact is that Morgan King- 
ston was very much of a surprise and he had his audience with him from be- 
ginning to end’’—Norfolk Ledger Dispatch, May 2, 1919. 


Re-engaged for the Metropolitan Season 1919-20 Third Season 
Re-engaged for Ravinia Park, June 28, 1919—Fifth Season 





Recitals, Festivals, Orchestral Concerts 
Now Booking for Next Season. 


Complete Oratorio Repertoire 





METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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| ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Montemezzi Will Have a New Opera Ready for Next Season—New Policy Adopted by 
| Patrons’ Fund Committee a Boon to British Composers—The New Ulysses of Opera 
| Earns a Return Engagement at Covent Garden for Next Year—New Music System 

Claims to Do Away with “‘Clefs, Sharps, Flats, and Difficulties’—Noted Baritone’s Son 


| 
I ; : : 
| Turns to Poetry—American Soprano Completes Successful Engagements in Spain 





HE workshops of the Italian opera 

craftsmen are humming, literally, in 
this year of musical grace—or the re 
verse, as history may determine. 

For those who have been looking to 
Italo Montemezzi to produce a worthy 
companion piece to his “The Love of the 
Three Kings” there is a message of hope 
in the armouncement that that composer 
is hard at work converting “La Princesse 
lointaine” into an opera, albeit he has 
given the Italianate form of the name, 
‘La principessa lontana,” to his lyric ver- 
sion of one of the plays in which Mme. 
Simone was seen here. 

Further particulars of the new opera 
on which Pietro Mascagni is now at work 
reveal the fact that under the title “Il 
piccolo Marat” his librettist, Gioacchino 
forzano, has developed the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of a Provincial episode of the 
French Revolution. The action takes 
place at Nancy in the year 1793. Mas- 
cagni has declared himself to be pro- 
foundly impressed by the “book” and has 
said that it is admirably adapted for the 
musical expression of his dramatic tem- 
perament. As the story is now said to 
deal specifically with a “little Marat,” 
the big Marat of French Revolutionary 
history presumably has no part in it, and 
so there can hardly be a role for Char- 
lotte Corday either. But when will some 
composer awaken to the _ picturesque 
operatic possibilities of the famous his- 
torical incident of Charlotte’s stabbing 
the defenseless Marat while that letter- 
writing worthy was “stewing in slipper- 
bath,” as Carlyle gives us the details? 

Another new opera now in the making 
is Ludovico Alberti’s “La Gorgona,”’ 
based on the dramatic poem of that name 
by Sem Benelli, author of “The Jest,” 
produced here last season by the brothers 
Barrymore. Virgilio Ronzato is writing 
a one-act opera, ‘‘Majo,” which contains 
a “symphonic intermezzo,” while Bruno 
Barilli has completed his “Emiral,” which 
is Albanian in subject. 

Then Attilio Parelli, once Cleofonte 
Campanini’s assistant conductor at the 
Manhattan, has followed up his “Quar- 
relsome Lovers” after a long interval 
? a three-act opera entitled “Fan- 
fulla.” 
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Oh, For a Patrons’ Fund For American 
Composers! 


Much ado has been caused in English 
music circles by the new working policy 
adopted by the committee in charge of 
the so-called Patrons’ Fund established 
some sixteen years ago by a moneyed 
music patron with the object of encour- 
aging native composers by giving pub- 
lic performances of their works. 

Instead of giving two concerts a year, 
as was originally provided for, the com- 
mittee has now decided to hold ten pub- 
lc rehearsals. 

Commenting on the warmly welcomed 
new plan, the London Musical Times 
notes: “When, in 1903, Sir Ernest Palmer 
founded the Patrons’ Fund with a gen- 
erous gift of $135,000 it looked as if the 
way of the young and struggling com- 
poser was made plain. But a few years’ 
trial of the original scheme has shown 
the concert side of the Fund to be of 
ittlee use. Two concerts a year brought 
far too few works to a hearing. More- 
over, a program consisting entirely of 
novelties, chiefly by more er less un- 
known composers, never has been and 
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never will be attractive to the general 
public. 

“The new plan is certain to be of great 
value to composer and public. By it 
many more works will be heard, com- 
posers will have the opportunity of dis- 
covering how far their effects ‘come off’ 
or merely remain on paper, and the pub- 

















this young Greek-Italian 
Monte Carlo for a few 


stage 
went to 


Italian 
tenor 


appearances in the winter of 1918. So 
striking was the success he immediately 
made with the public that Director Guns- 
bourg, confident that he had a real “find” 
in him, promptly re-engaged him for last 
winter. 
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GREET BRITISH RULER WITH SONG 
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requisite courage. At one of the con- 
certs of the recent Beethoven Festival in 
London he paired the Scherzo from the 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, with the Rondo in 
G major, op. 51, No. 2, in his solo group. 
There are many audiences that would 
keenly enjoy detached movements of the 
sonatas, whereas having to listen to all 
the movements of any one sonata fre- 
quently bores them beyond words, how- 
ever politely they may disguise it. 
* * * 

New System of Notation “Removes All 

Difficulties,” it is Claimed 


Sporadic attempts to improve upon the 
accepted system of musical notation have 
made but little impression, and it is 
doubtful whether the “Music Fremond” 
will fare any better with the musical 
public than have the experiments that 
have preceded it. 

Just now a strenuous effort is being 
made in France to convince musicians of 
the worth of this system. Its author 


om 
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The Accompanying Photograph Was Taken During the Recent Visit of King George and Queen Mary to Bourneville, and Shows the 
Enthusiastic Greeting Given the Sovereign by the Girls’ Choir 


lic will be given a fine opportunity of 
familiarizing itself with orchestral and 
other details that must inevitably to a 
great extent escape its notice at a con- 
cert performance. 

“For the first year the rehearsals will 
be confined to orchestral works. But the 
committee is not overlooking the claims 
of choral writers. It is hoped that later 
an efficient choir, able to read at sight, 
will take its place with the orchestra in 
the trial of new works. The first ten re- 
hearsals will be held at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music, but operations will, if possible, be 
extended to such provincial centers as 
are able to provide a first-class orchestra. 

“Composers are to be invited to con- 
duct their own works, but (an excellent 
proviso) they must satisfy the authori- 
ties that they have sufficient ability in 
the direction of an orchestra. We shall 
be surprised if the rehearsals do not dis- 
cover some promising conductors as well 
as composers. So broadly conceived and 
practical a scheme certainly deserves 
success.” 

* * «A 


A Ulysses of the Opera World 


What happened to Ulysses Lappas at 
Monte Carlo after his début there has 
happened to him in London. After little 
more than a year’s experience on the 


At Covent Garden this summer he has 
been one of half a dozen new tenors who 
have been given a “try-out” with a lim- 
ited number of appearances. Practically 
all of them have justified their engage- 
ment, notably Lappas, the Belgian Aus- 
seau and the French André Gilly, not to 
mention the English Tom Burke, whose 
success has been little short of sensa- 
tional. 

Lappas was imported for twelve ap- 
pearances but after he had sung in 
“Tosca” and “Pagliacci” he was signed 
up for the entire Covent Garden “grand 





season” next year—May, June and 
July. He is to appear in this summer’s 


London premiére of “Il Tabarro” and 
“Gianni Schicchi” and also in Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier.” 

Truly it may be said that Ulysses 
Lappas has set out on his operatic Odys- 
sey under the fairest auspices. 

Meanwhile, where sits Penelope? 

* * * 
Why Not Dismember Sonatas? 


When will pianists generally have the 
courage to put detached movements of 
the Beethoven sonatas on their programs 
instead of blindly following the super- 
stition that to dismember those works 
for program purposes would be nothing 
short of sacrilege? 

Frederic Lamond is one that has the 


claims that it marks a “veritable revolu- 
tion” in the art, 

By it music is written on a staff of 
three lines on which the notes retain the 
same position always. There are very 
few supplementary lines used, and fhe 
sweeping announcement, “No clefs, no 
sharps, no flats, no difficulties,” is ex- 
pected to cause exceeding great joy in 
the hearts of musie students. 

It is claimed that with the Fremond 
system the most complicated piangforte 
pieces and orchestral scores present no 
difficulties whatever. After only a few 
lessons the student can read them as 
easily and as surely as good musicians 
do after years of study. These latter 
find it difficult to believe such a simplifi- 
cation possible. 

It is only after working on his idea for 
more than thirty years that the orig- 
inator of this system now looks upon it as 
sufficiently complete to be placed in the 
hands of the public. The basic idea was 
conceived as long ago as 1886 and demon- 
strations of it in its still embryonic stage 
were given at the Chicago Exposition in 
1893. 

It is recognized that young musicians 
must be given ample time to assimilate 
it. Then a great deal of time is neces- 
sary for the process of re-writing exist- 


[Continued on page 18] 
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ing musical works with the new notation. 
But the object is to bring music more 
nearly within the reach of all. 
‘ * * * 
American Soprano Ends Long Season 
in Spanish Centers 
American Mary Rogers, known to the 
Italian and Spanish public as Maria 
Roggero, is back in Milan after spending 
most of the opera year in Spain, first at 
the Royal Opera in Madrid, afterward 
at the San Fernando in Seville. In the 
latter city she distinguished herself both 


as Elsa in “Lohengrin” and as Mar- 
gherita in Boito’s “Mefistofele”. The 
steady progress made by this young 


American soprano is gratifying. 
* * * 


Sammarco’s Soldier-Son a Poet 


A poet has developed in the Sammarco 
family. Paolo Sammarco, the eldest son 
of Mario Sammarco, who was a tower of 
strength to Oscar Hammerstein’s com- 
pany in old Manhattan Opera days and 
has recently been welcomed back to Co- 
vent Garden by his London public, has 
published a book of verse bearing the 


title “Corona di gramigna’’, the Corriere 
di Milano reports. 

Many of the poems reflect impressions 
or incidents of the war but the book is 
not limited to that subject. There is, for 
instance, a series of “‘musical pages’’, in 
which musical terms—primo, secondo, 
terzo, tempo, allegro, andante, adagio, and 
so forth—are used as sub-titles. 

The young poet entered the Italian 
army voluntarily and achieved a commis- 
sion as lieutenant. 

* * * 


Organists Poorly Paid in the English 
Churches 


Church organists in England receive, 
on the average, a salary of $250 a year. 
In the “movie” theaters in the English 
cities the organists | are paid from $30 to 
$50 a week. 

“Tf the churches were to pay their or- 
ganists better,” observes the Daily Chron- 
icle, “the standard of music would soon 
go up, but when an organist is not of- 
fered a living wage he cannot be ex- 
pected to give his whole energy and time 
to church work, and the result is to be 
found in our services.” 

as Ex: 





RECORD ATTENDANCE AT ANN ARBOR 
MUSIC SCHOOL BEGINS SUMMER SESSION 


More Than 100 —_ Enroll for —— Branches of Music 
Work—Trio of Artists Gives First Concert in University 
Summer Series—Plans for Next Year’s Music 


NN ARBOR, MICH., July 9.—The 

Ann Arbor University School of 
Music Summer Session began Monday, 
with the largest summer attendance in 
its history. It is anticipated that more 
than 100 students will be enrolled for 
work in various lines of music. Many 
of these are professional musicians who 
have come to Ann Arbor for special 
coaching. 

The following members of the regular 
school faculty are in charge of the in- 
struction: Theodore Harrison, James 
Hamilton, singers; Mrs. George B. 
Rhead, Nell B. Stockwell, pianists; Earl 
V. Moore, organ and theory; Byrl Fox 
Bacher and Blanche Raymond, theory; 
Wilfred Wilson, band instruments. 

Other members of the regular faculty 
will be widely scattered during the sum- 
mer for recreation and rest, Dr. Stan- 
ley going to Maine; S. P. Lockwood and 
family to the Adirondack Mountains; 
Grace Konold to Chicago; Edith B. Koon 
to Colorado; Otto Stahl, New Hamp- 
shire; Secretary and Mrs. Sink to Colo- 
rado; Nora Hunt to the East; Dorothy 
Wines to Mackinaw Island; Maude Kleyn 
to her home in Holland. At the close 
of the summer session the members of 
the faculty will take their vacations in 
different parts of the country. 

Under the auspices of the Ann Arbor 
University School of Music an interest- 
ing concert of vocal, ’cello and organ 
numbers was given in Hill Auditorium 
on the evening of July 2, when the first 
program in the series of weekly concerts 
to be given during the summer session 
took place. 

The program was opened by Earl V. 
Moore, head of the organ department, 
who offered Concert Overture (Faulkes), 
winning the enthusiastic approval of the 
large audience which had assembled. 
Later Mr. Moore again appeared, offer- 
ing Pastorale (Guilmant) and _ Inter- 
mezzo (Widor), in which he again se- 
cured an ovation. 

Marion C. Wier appeared in two 
groups of ’cello numbers—Variations 
Symphonique (Boellman), Arioso (Han- 
del) and “Dedication” (Popper), in 
which he made a fine impression. He is 
an artist of real ability and plays with 
style and taste. 

James Hamilton, tenor, in a group of 
three numbers, consisting of recitative, 


“With Overflowing Hearts”; aria, “Soft 
Southern Breeze,” from “Rebekah” 
(Barnby); serenade (Lalo), ‘‘Because” 


(D’ Hardelot), so delighted his hearers 
by his clear ringing tones, perfect enun- 
ciation and distinct legato that after in- 
sistent demands he was obliged to re- 
spond by offering as an encore “Where 
My Caravan Has Rested,” by Lowe. The 
program was brought to a close with 
“Berceuse” (Godard), and “Ave Maria” 


(Kahn), in which Misses Hamilton, Wier 
and Moore joined. It was a fitting num- 
ber with which to end so interesting and 
varied a program. 

Piano accompaniments were ably per- 
formed by Mrs. George B. Rhead. 

The recent announcement of the Ann 
Arbor University School of Music of its 
concert activities indicate that the Choral 
Union and May Festival Series for next 
season will be materially elaborated. 
Six concerts will be given in the Pre- 
Festival Series, including two appear- 
ances of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Al- 
though Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been heard 
in Ann Arbor many times as a pianist, 
he has yet to make his début as a con- 
ductor. 

The May Festival, consisting of six 
concerts, will take place during four days 





about the middle of May, and, as usual, 
will employ the united services of or- 
chestra, chorus and a list of the most 
renowned soloists, both instrumental and 
vocal. At this time a large children’s 
chorus, which proved so attractive a fea- 
ture of festivals in the past, will again 
be assembled for the Friday afternoon 
concert, the remaining portion of the 
program being given over to numbers on 
the big organ by some prominent vir- 
tuoso. Saturday afternoon an orchestra 
will appear in a symphony program in 
place of the usual organ recital. 
C. A. S. 





New Orleans Community Chorus Pre- 
sents Patriotic Pageant 


NEW ORLEANS, July 7.—The New Or- 
leans Community Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Ruth M. Harrison, scored an- 
other big success by a pageant at the 
Strand Theater in New Orleans, July 3. 
“The Tribute of the Nations to the 
United States” was the subject. , All the 
nations were represented by young 
women of the chorus. The Strand Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Don Phil- 
lipini, played the anthems of the various 
countries. W. O. Hart was master of 
ceremonies. Thirty pupils from Ruth 
Harrison’s studio were heard in a recital 
in the gold room of the Grunewald Hotel 
on June 27. Stella Markey and Charles 
Dorhauer received much applause. Mme. 
Suzanne Lehman was the artist guest on 
the program, and her singing of the 
Waltz Song from Puccini’s “La Bohéme’”’ 
was of high excellence. She is the wife 
of Don Philippini and a great favorite 
with music-lovers of New Orleans. Of 
Miss Harrison’s pupils, Norine Miller is 
with the “Everywoman” company, and 
Charles Dorhauer, bass baritone, is sing- 
ing at the Strand Theater here with 
great success. 





Music Introduced in Kindergarten Train- 
ing School of Fort Worth 


ForT WortTH, TEXx., July 7.—With the 
opening of the next term in the Kinder- 
garten Training School of this city, a 
music section will be introduced. The 
four semesters of training will be ar- 
ranged as follows: First Semester— 
Correct vocal habits established; scale 
building; sight singing and ear training; 
tone plays. Second Semester—Melody 
writing; intervals and chords; rhythmic 
response; sight singing and ear training; 
interpretative song’ singing. Third 
Semester—Methods and material; inver- 
sions and dominants; rhythm continued; 
rounds and part singing. Fourth Semes- 
ter—Methods and material; chorus sing- 
ing; appreciation; harmony. C. G. N. 





Texas and the Southwest will be vis- 
ited by Mischa Levitzki for the first time 
next 


‘ebruary. 


SYRACUSE CHURCH 
TO PRESENT ARTIS! 


Distinguished Soloists Will 
Heard in Two Series of Con- 
certs Next Season 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 10.—That Sy 
cuse is assured another brilliant « 
cert season during 1919-1920 is sh 
by the announcement made yesterday 
the Recital Commission of the First B 
tist Church of their plans for the c¢ 
ing season. The commissign will pres 
Martinelli, the tenor of the Metropolit 
in joint recital with Mlle. Madel 
Brard on Oct. 24 as its first recital. 
is probable that another recital will 
given early in December but negotiat 
are not yet completed. On Feb. 16, 





bel Garrison, the soprano, and Rei 
Werrenrath, long a Syracuse favo) 
will appear in joint recital On Ma 


15 Florence Macbeth, the young cok 
tura soprano of the Chicago Gr 
Opera, will appear with Mischa Levit 
the famous Russian pianist. It is pi 
able that Rosa Raisa, the dramatic 
prano of the Chicago Opera, will 
heard here with her company some t 
during the coming season. She 
booked for a recital in. May but 
obliged to cancel the date on account 
operatic appearances in Mexico City. 
In addition to its famous artists se) 
the Recital Commission is planning : 


to give a course of popular Commun ¢) 


Recitals. 

The series of community recitals 
prospect is to be run on a somew 
different plan than hitherto. The Rec 
Commission is planning to bring to S) 


cuse some of the younger artists offere( 


by the various musical booking agen 
selecting those who have already 
their spurs in recital work .and 
promise to achieve distinction as 
become better known. 
number of local artists who have 
distinction will also be heard at t! 
concerts which were last year atten 
by nearly 10,000 persons. Charles 
Courboin, the famous organist of 


church, will appear on several occas. 


Last year the combined attendanc: 
the Community Recitals, the rec 
given by great artists under the di 
tion of the Recital Commission, t! 
given by the Morning Musicals in 
Mizpah Auditorium, and the several | 
certs given by outside agencies exce: 
25,000. S. B. | 





Mme. Marguerita Sylva will play 
other season in vaudeville next yea) 


S® 


In addition 
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THELMA GIVEN 


Violiniste 





A NOTABLE FIRST SEASON 


American début, Carnegie Hall, New York 
oadaies 3, 1918 


resulting during the season 1918-19 
five more New York appearances. 
appearances with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in Chicago. 
delphia, Baltimore, Columbus, 
Waterbury, Scranton, Detroit, Brooklyn 
New Brunswick and several other cities 
all meeting with the same undisputed suc 
cess as her début. 


Two 
Recitals in Phila 


Decatur 








33 WEST 42d STREET 


Photo by Arnold Genthe, N. Y. 


Her Second American Season, 1919-20 
is now being booked by 
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Echoes from the Biennial Federation at Peterborough, N. H. 








The Camera Man’s Record of 
Some of the Participants in 
and Visitors to the Recent 
Biennial of the National Fed- 
eration’ of Musical Clubs, at 


Peterborough, N. H. 


WING to the brief amount of time 

betweefi the going to press of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA last week and the receiving 
of the photographs, especially taken for 
this paper at the Biennial of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at Peterbor- 
ough, it was impossible to include in the 
last issue a comprehensive pictorial ac- 
count of all those who appeared there. 
Consequently the following are added 
this week to complete the narrative as 
the camera man reported it. 

In No. 1 of the upper layout we see 
three visitors to the Biennial, Frederick 
Very of Providence, Otto Stahl of the 
piano department of the University 
Scheol of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Harry N. Wiley, pianist, formerly of 
Ohio Wesleyan at Delaware, Ohio, now 
of Columbus. Rossetter G. Cole, who 


produced his admirable “Pioneer” Over- 
ture at Peterborough, and Mrs. Cole are 
seen in No. 2, while in No. 3 George Har- 
ris, Jr., and Florence Macbeth meet for 
photographic record. No. 4 _ presents 
Conductor William H. Humiston; Pianist 
Dai Buell, a visitor, not a participant in 
the week’s concert at Peterborough 
(though she would have been a welcome 
addition); Mrs. Henry F. Gilbert and 
Composer Henry F. Gilbert, whose Hu- 
moresque on Negro Minstrel Themes for 
orchestra Mr. Humiston led at the Tues- 
day and Thursday evening concerts with 
notable success. In No. 5 Frederick Gun- 
ster, the excellent tenor—he scored as 
singer on Tuesday afternoon’s program 





































































































and as a speaker at Thursday’s “Public- 
ity Luncheon”; M. H. Hanson, the New 
York manager; Melvena Passmore, a 


gifted young soprano who was _ heard 
with pleasure at the Thursday morning 
recital, and Jerome Uhl, baritone, also 
















































































































































































heard on Thursday morning, appear in 
friendly consultation. 

In the lower layout Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, is seen in the woods back of the 
Pageant Stage, where he appeared and 
sang a group of songs on Friday after- 
noon with conspicuous success. No. 2 
shows, from left to right, Howard Bar- 
low, conductor; H. R. Austin of the 
Arthur P. Schmidt Company, who spent 
the week at Peterborough; Mrs. Leo 
Sack, soprano; George Rasely, tenor, and 


Wintter Watts, composer. The figure 
next to Mr. Watts is William Arms 
Fisher, who was a visitor on Thurs- 


day and Friday. No. 3 is Zelina de 
Maclot, soprano, who sang in the “Peter- 
borough Pageant,” was soloist at the 
Thursday evening concert and the prin- 
cipal soloist in Arthur Nevin’s “Mother 
Goose Fantasy.”’ Lada, the gifted dancer, 
is shown in No. 4; she was one of the 
outstanding features of the ‘“Peterbor- 
ough Pageant,” and also did three solo 
dances with brilliant success in Mr. 
Nevin’s “Mother Goose.” 

Harrison Keller, the young Boston vio- 
linist, appears in No. 5; he scored as con- 
ductor of the orchestral works of Edward 
Ballantine and Edward Burlingame Hill 
at the Wednesday evening concert. How- 
ard Barlow, conductor and composer, and 
George Rasely, tenor, meet in No. 6; they 
appeared together in Thursday evening’s 
concert, when Mr. Rasely sang Mr. Bar- 
low’s aria, “Song of Idas.” 

In No. 7 Margaret Hoberg of New 
York stopped on her way from rehearsal 
to let the camera man snap her; she 
played the slow movement of her Con- 
certo for harp and orchestra at Tuesday 
evening’s concert. The new president of 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is seen in No. 8, with Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, the Federation’s 
director of publicity. A. W. K. 


Rose Gilberg in Topeka Recital 


TOPEKA, KAN., July 8.—Rose Gilberg, 
contralto, gave an interesting song re- 
cital at the Orpheum Theater Sunday 
afternoon, presenting a comprehensive 
and artistic program of airs and songs 
before an appreciative audience. “The 


Lungi dal Caro Ben,” by Secchi; the 
“Pili, Eili,’ with violin obbligato ar- 
ranged by Schindler; the “Che Faro 
senza Euridice,” from “Orfeo,” Gluck, 


and a group of American songs proved 
Miss Gilberg to be a singer of pleasure- 
able attainments. She was assisted by 
Adda M. Harper, pianist; Lena Ander- 
son, violinist, and Elmer Olson, accom- 
panist. 
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New York, July 19, 1919 
THE COAST IS CLEAR 

The symposium of opinions on the reinstatement of 
German music initiated in the preceding issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA should bring about interesting dis- 
Technically as well as actually the war is 
over and the timorous no longer risk death and per- 
dition in confessing a desire to hear a Schubert song 
or a Wagner opera. We may, therefore, expect a 
wholesale outburst of liberal-mindedness and expansive 
pleas for the restoration of most of the music so 
assiduously shunned or deprecated for the past two 
years—excepting from those interested in booming 
some other kind of music. 

The persons who protested most violently against 
performances of classic German music in this country 
and elsewhere were, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the ones who contributed least toward winning 
the war. The arguments advanced by them were prac- 
tically always of the rankest speciousness. But those 
arguments gained a _ publicity cynically denied the 
others. Newspapers printed all manner of folly and 
the cheap witticisms of musical ignoramuses to demon- 
strate the impossibility of playing Beethoven or 
Schumann or Wagner. The advocates of sense and 
reason were habitually denied the chance of a hear- 
ing. In effect, communications striving to set forth 
the absurdities of the situation almost invariably found 
their way to the wastebaskets of the newspapers to 
which they were addressed. Yet the patent one-sided- 
ness of the whole affair did not prevent the outcries of 
the fanatics from passing as the voice of the people. 
Moreover, the sins of Teutonic musicians came to be 
visited upon the music of the masters. Because of 
the behavior of a Muck, the vicious boorishness of 
a Goritz, the equivocal methods of various singing 
societies, it became the fashion in certain quarters to 
describe the creations of Beethoven, of Brahms, of 
Mendelssohn, of Schubert, of Wagner (most especially 
of Wagner) as Germanic propaganda of the most in- 
sidious description. No attempt was made to explain 
in what manner admiration for the Fifth Symphony 
or the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music or “Tristan” 
signified concurrence in the Prussian scheme of world 
grabbing or the approbation of atrocities. Wagner 
became doubly damned, of course, when the Germans 
began to name some of their trench systems after a 
few peculiarly unlucky characters in the “Ring.” It 
mattered not at all that they levied upon the “Nibel- 
ungen Lied” as well (which has nothing on earth to do 





with Wagner’s “Ring’’). Wotan, Siegfried and Hunding 
were known to the public from the tetralogy, so what 
if there was also a fortified series of ditches and dug- 
outs called after Kriemhilde—a lady unknown to the 
Volsunga Saga whence the “Ring” derives? Then it 
grew proper to speak of the cycle as propagating 
and justifying the spirit of might and greed when its 
whole intent is passionately the opposite. There were 
times, indeed, when the war seem to have been made 
expressly to comfort the perennial haters of Wagner. 

One of the earliest contributors to our symposium, 
Theodore Van Hemert, inquires “if it will again be 
possible to sing German lieder of Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert or Strauss, et al, in concert.’”” There is room 
for thoroughly legitimate differences of opinion re- 
garding the status of living Germans quite apart from 
the qualities of their music as such. Some may still 
feel qualms about trading with our late enemies, even 
though peace is upon us. Others may not. That mat- 
ter, therefore, can be left to individual discrimination. 
As the world is preparing to resume connections with 
Germany, indulgence in the many very beautiful songs 
of Strauss is no longer to be considered in the light 
of a heinous offense. But Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, 
Franz present another and an entirely unequivocal 
case. It is now and it has been at all times “possib!e 
to sing the lieder” of these men. On the few occasions 
whereupon such masters have found a place in recital] 
programs these past two years the songs have evoked 
a response as spontaneous, if not more so, than the 
Russians, the French and the Scandinavians with whom 
we were overdosed. Be it well understood the presenta- 
tion of these songs ought to be in English. It is popu- 
lar to cry. down the available English translations. 
But if there had been a demand for better ones the 
supply would have been forthcoming. ‘There was no 
objection among singers to the French translations of 
Russian or Norwegian songs, though nearly half of 
these were as bad in their way as the English transla- 
tions of German. The reason for the very cheerful and 
widespread renunciation lay deeper. During the war 
even false patriotism had advertising value. And, in 
the second place, classic lieder call for brains, tem- 
perament, taste and artistry, and their suppression 
circumvented what was in many instances a parlous 
difficulty. 

Mr. Van Hemert rightly supposes that “a little Ger- 
man music of dead German composers might vary 
more or less the monotony of the song recitals—which 
were rather dull during last season.” “Rather” dull? 
Deadly. 

The pianists showed no such prejudicial constraint. 
They cultivated their Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Brahms as always and not a voice was 
upraised against them. It would have been precisely 
the same with the singers had they trolled their 
German-born lays in English. While vocalists over 
here could not resign themselves even to “Who is 
Sylvia?” or “Hark, hark, the Lark,” the Parisians 
listened with satisfaction to Schumann’s “Frauenliebe 
und Leben,” under the guise of “L’Amour et la Vie d’une 
Femme.” 

From the generality we shall now probably get 
voluble pleas in favor of resuming German music. It 
is easy to profess the courage of one’s convictions when 
the coast is clear. | 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE NEW YORK STATE 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION? 


Why is the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation a failure? 

The word is used deliberately and only because the 
Officers of this forty-year-old organization have thrown 
up their hands in despair and confess failure. When 
an association which has been in existence in the great- 
est state of the Union for almost forty years, a state 
that can claim more than 30,000 music teachers, can 
rally only forty members to an annual state conven- 
tion, surely something is wrong with that body or its 
methods of functioning. Only half a dozen years ago 
the Association had a membership ef some 1,200; 
to-day less than 150 musicians are enrolled. The 
prominent musicians who were active within its circle 
a few years ago seem to take no more interest in the 
affairs of the Association. Even the elaborate musical 
program last year during the three-day convention in 
New York City assembled only 150 members. Perhaps 
there are good reasons; perhaps a free discussion of 
problems may yet resuscitate this ancient body. 

What have the musicians of New York state to say? 





Said Cleofonte Campanini recently of French music: 
“Nothing vital has been produced in France since 
‘Pelléas.’ ” And again: “The general movement 
toward real music is stronger in America than here”— 
in Paris. As George Ade remarked, “It may not be 
true; and if it is true, it may be for the best.” But 
considering who said it, it is worth listening to by the 
criers-down of American music and the criers-up of 
every nation’s. art but their own. 








PERSONALITIES 











Pierre Monteux and His Little Daughter 


The new conductor of the Boston Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux, formerly conductor of French opera at the 
Metropolitan, has a charming little daughter, who is 
pictured with him above, on a boat trip. The little one 
bears a close resemblance to her celebrated father. 

Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler will make his first public 
appearance since the war on Oct. 19 next in Boston, 
under the management of C. A. Ellis. 


Guilbert—Yvette Guilbert, who sailed lately on the 
Espagne for France, will return next autumn to open 
a school of her own in or near New York. 


Edmunds—Ralph Edmunds, Metropolitan secretary to 
Maurice Grau, supervised the recent presentation at 
the Rivoli Theater of the new tone-poem, ‘‘The White 
Peacock,” by Charles T. Griffes. 

Wood—At the Queen’s Hall in London, Sir Henry 
Wood, conductor, has now a majority of women players, 
it is said, in his string choir. Of the quality of their 
playing no complaint has been made. 

Powell—The noted Virginian pianist has been travel- 
ing through his native State, lecturing on a national! 
school of music. His lecture was illustrated by George 
Harris, Jr., who sang folk-songs in demonstration of 
Mr. Powell’s view that the only legitimate foundation 
for an American school of music is the English folk- 
song. 


Ponselle—To Rosa Ponselle, the young soprano who 
made her sensational Metropolitan Opera début last 
winter in “La Forza del Destino,” was given the prin- 
cipal place on the first program of the City College 
concert at the City College Stadium. Miss Ponselle 
sang, among others, the aria in which she made her 
initial success. 


Melba—“Not even Melba’s most: ardent admirers,” 
remarks the New York American, “would have prophe- 
sied that to-day, in the Indian Summer of her artistic 
life, she would achieve one of the greatest successes of 
her career.” It appears that Mme. Melba opened the 
Victory opera season at Covent Garden, singing Mim 
in “La Bohéme.” Dispatches tell that her triumph was 
one of almost unprecedented magnitude. 


Riesenfeld—Hugo Riesenfeld has found time from 
his many duties as director of the Rialto and Rivoli to 
compose an original score to accompany the Bruce 
scenic picture called “Sundown.” Mr. Riesenfeld em 
ploys all his spare moments in composition. He ha: 
just completed a new symphonic poem which will b: 
played next season by one of the New York symphon) 
orchestras, and he is also at work on the score of 3 
musical comedy. 

Breil—Joseph C. Breil, whose “The Legend” appeare 
jointly with John Adam Hugo’s “The Temple Dancer’ 
at the Metropolitan, gave Mr. Hugo a score aut: 
graphed with the amus ng dedication: “To John Ada) 
Hugo, my partner in crime, this little book is presente | 
as a token of commiseration and of personal esteem b 
Joseph C. Breil. Moral: Don’t try to be an America 
composer. Next time you are born start in the Fi 
Islands, that is. if you don’t succeed in landing yourse 
in Bolshevik Europe. Under no circumstances try 
start in or near New York. It is against the law!” 

Yon—In connecticn with the forthcoming tour of t! 
famous Italian orchestra from the Academy of Sai! 
Cecila, it is worthy of note that Pietro Yon, a note! 
organ virtuoso and composer of distinction, is a gradi 
ate of this academy in organ, and was for a long whi 
substitute organist at the Vatican. Mr. Yon has be« 





a resident of the United States for several years, an! 
has developed an unusually brilliant organ répertoi1 
He has made a number of concert tours, and this yea . 
besides appearing with several of the leading orche 
tras, will make a tour of more than 100 cities, ma! 
of which have before entertained him. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER told the 

reporter on his eightieth birthday, 
that early in life it was his ambition to 
become a pianist. We have doubts if 
the Oil King would have made a good 
pianist, for one thing he hasn’t enough 
hair; but there is no doubt that he could 
have made himself a trump of a music 
manager. If John had devoted his vir- 
tuous life to managing instead of corner- 
ing the oil wells, Music Common would 
to-day be quoted at 800 above par on the 


New York Exchange. 

The home of the Standard Music Com- 
pany would be an enduring monument to 
the man who controlled, by the touch of 
a button, the activities of every living 
singer and musician. Our orchestras, 
opera houses, instrument manufacturers, 
phonograph concerns, and so on, would 
be under the disinterested guidance of 
one hairless gentleman. 

Caruso and Galli-Curci would be tour- 
ing under Standard auspices, in Stand- 
ard theaters, with songs by Standard 
composers, at Standard rates—that is, 
at $10 a ticket or $150, as the Wall Street 
ticker dictated. 

Members of choruses would be required 
to pay royalties to Standard for the 
privilege of singing, besides being obliged 
to buy music from the Standard Music 
Company’s subsidiary publishing corpo- 
ration. And so we might go on ad infin., 
as McCormack and other Latins would 
say. 

But we have hinted at what might 
have happened to music if Coal Oil John 
had applied his standardization scheme 
to art instead of fuel. 

And maybe it wouldn’t be so bad! 

* * * 


This Is Not So Much of a Joke as It 


Seems 
NTIL worthy composers are relieved 
from the necessity of daily grinding 
labor for the bare necessities of life we 
shall continue to have visiting cards like 
this one handed to us by budding Wag- 
ners and MacDowells: 





Shoe Repairing Neatly Done Teaching 


HARRY FINNEYGAN 


THEORY, ORGANIST, PIANIST 


Washing and Ironing Gents’ Tailor 











ARRY BARNHART, the community 
chorus leader, was arrested for 
speeding the other day. Community 
chorus leaders never did have much idea 
of tempo. 
* + * 


A7ILLIAM J. HENDERSON, the well 

known employee of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House, is now on his vacation. 

(The Government’s new revenue law 

classifies critics as “employees.” There- 
fcre we defy the Sun critic.) 


* * * 


For Cantus Firmus, 
With Love and Affection from 
A. Fi. 

Dr. Muck says that there is nothing in 
America for Germans. This is an ex- 
emplification of the old saying that you 
never get nothing for nothing. 

July 7, 1919. 

* * * 


Seeing the Anthem 


The alert Judge has spotted this item 
in the sporting columns of the New York 
Evening Mail: 

“When the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ was 
played it was a pretty sight to see.” 

*x* * * 
Sounds Better in French 
[Le Rire, Paris] 


Restaurant Scene. Proprietor to Or- 


chestra Leader: “Nous manquons de 
chaises: jouez done les hymnes des 
Alliés.”’ 


+  * 


Any Kin to Pagg Lee Acey ? 


For the education of Cantus Firmus: 
The latest pronunciation is “Piggi- 
lotchie’—if you know what I mean. 
PHILIP GORDON. 
Newark, N. J., July 3, 1919. 


Peer eee ee 


Red Cross Benefits by Toronto Musicale 
—Vocal Teacher Decorated 


TORONTO, CAN., July 11.—A musical 
evening was given at the Lakeview Golf 
and Country Club on July 9, the proceeds 
going to the Red Cross Society. Those 
who took part were Nellie T. Gill, so- 
prano; Marie Nicolaeff, contralto; Al- 
bert Hayward, violinist, and F. L. Plant 
at the piano. 

Signor Carboni, vocal director of the 
Hambourg Conservatory of Music, has 
been decorated and granted a diploma of 
“Signal Merit” by the Italian Red Cross 
Society in recognition of his work for 
that organization. 
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REDERICK MAXSON, organist, was 


born in Beverly, N. J., but has 
ilways resided in Philadelphia. He 


tudied piano with Charles H. Jarvis of 
Philadelphia and Mrs, A. M. Virgil of 
the Virgil Piano 

- School in New 
York. His work 
in theory was 
pursued under 
David D. Wocd 
of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Hugh A. 
Clark. Mr. Wood 
also instructed 
him in organ, and 
later Mr. Maxson 
became a pupil of 
Adexandre Guil- 
mant in Paris. 
Mr. Maxson’s 
first organ posi- 
tion was at the 
Christ M. E. 
Church in West 
hiladelphia. Later he became organist 
id choir director of the Central Congre- 





Frederick Maxson 
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gational Church, subsequently going to 
the First Baptist, his present position, 
where the music has been a prominent 
and popular feature. He has taught a 
large number of organ pupils, over 150 
of whom have held church positions suc- 
cessfully in various localities. He has 
played in numerous organ recitals in the 
territory from Rhode Island to West Vir- 
ginia, and at Woolsey Hall, Yale Univer- 
sity; City Convention Hall, Buffalo, and 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
New York, the latter at the invitation of 
the recital committee of the American 
Guild of Organists. Mr. Maxson holds 
the degree of Associate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists, London, and Fellow of 
the American Guild of Organists. His 
published compositions include anthems 
and other church music, and music for 
piano and organ. He has been a member 
of the faculty of the Leefson-Hille Con- 
servatory since 1905; is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Or- 
gan Players Club and chairman of its ex- 
amining committee. He is also a com- 
posing member of the Manuscript Music 
Society. 
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WW} ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
WY) today a cherished possession—its durability 
WH a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 
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WW Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
Wy} daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
= the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 


appropriate. 


moderate price. 
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Elizabeth Campbell, the Toronto con- 
tralto, has been engaged by the Hinshaw 
Opera Company for the forthcoming: sea- 
son at the Park Theater, New York. 

Arthur Blight, baritone and teacher of 
music, has gone to Chicago to work for 
a time with Herbert Witherspoon. 

W. J. B. 


Bridgeport Début for Emma Roberts 


Emma Roberts will make her first ap- 
pearance in Bridgeport, Conn., on Jan. 
14 next, when she will give a joint re- 
cital with Elias Breeskin for the Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musical Club. She will 
also give a recital in the series of the 
Greenville Lyceum Association of Fur- 
man University, Greenville, S. C., in No- 
vember, when she will make an extensive 
tour of the South. She has also been 


—  STEINWAY 


NY OW the memory thrills at the music of 
It stirs thoughts of the 
Ana long-ago years when, even as now, the songs 
of the heart were enriched by its exquisite 


Three-score years ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 


Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 


the foremost 
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Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
- Charleston and Huntington, 
dealers throughout 
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engaged for J. Tom Roberts’ course in 
Marion, Ind. The first New York re- 
cital by this prominent contralto is 


scheduled for Jan. 9 at A®Xolian Hall. 


Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer Visits New 
York 


Faulkner Oberndorfer of Chi- 
cago, widely known for her splendid re- 
citals with Marx E. Oberndorfer, was a 
visitor to the New York offices of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA last week. Mrs. Obern- 
dorfer passed through New York on her 
way from Peterborough, N. H., where 
she attended the biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. At 
the Biennial Mrs. Oberndorfer was ap- 
pointed chairman of Course of Study for 
the Federation. 


Anne 

















JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 
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Secretary. 








THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public ‘schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American musiec or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U.S. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BRAHMS ENCHANTS STADIUM THRONG 


Volpe Presents Admirable Pro- 
grams——A Surprise for Leader 
Noted Artists Appear 


It would have been the part of wisdom 
to have retired indoors for the concert on 
Thursday evening of last week instead 
of braving wind and weather in the open 
Stadium. As it was, the threatening 
skies materially reduced the size of the 
audience, and those on hand were kept 
in a state of nerves as drops of rain 
fell intermittently. The concert, how- 
ever, one of the most interesting 
and unconventional given so far. To Mr. 
Volpe must go the palm for the first 
Brahms performance heard at any of 
the summertime concerts of the past four 
years. The conductor chose the Second 
Symphony, which proved. excellently 
adapted to the purpose. Excepting, per- 
haps, the third movement the symphony 
lends itself very well to open-air presen- 
tation, for the instrumentation is mas- 
sive and carries easily. Mr. Volpe played 
it commendably, especially the jubilant 
finale. Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” most in- 
spiritingly done, and some excerpts from 
the glorious “Coq d’Or” completed the 
orchestral aspects of the concerts. The 
soloist was the concert master, Ilya 
Schkolnik, who defied precedent with so 
unusual a vehicle as the D Minor Con- 
certo of Tartini. Hardly music for the 
open air, it was none the less fully en- 
joyed and capitally performed. A con- 
tretemps in the shape of a broken string 
did not daunt the violinist, who, seizing 
an instrument from one of his colleagues, 
continued bravely to the end, with no 
less beauty and technical facility than at 
first. The cadenzas of each movement 
were given most tastefully. Mr. Schkol- 
nik responded to an encore. 


was 


mm 2. 


Two gifted vocalists, Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, and Henry Weldon, basso, as- 
sisted the Volpe forces on Tuesday night. 
The first named sang the beloved aria 
from “Louise,” and Mr. Weldon the aria 
from “Robert the Devil,” both winning 





Resumes His Career 


OB {1 1/) 





Louis’ Cornell 
Pianist 


plentiful applause. The evening was a 
cold one and gusty, a fact which reduced 
the size of the audience to those devoted 
spirits to whom music is everything and 
weather nothing. The orchestral por- 
tion of the program, tolerably played, 
consisted of the “Oberon” overture, a 
fantasia on “Cavalleria,” Massenet’s 
ballet suite, “Le Cid,” the Prelude and 
“Love Death’ from “Tristan,” the inter- 
mezzi from “The Jewels” and_ the 
“Faust” ballet music. B. R. 





Wednesday evening, July 9, was “Mis- 
cellaneous Night” at the Stadium, with 
Marie Tiffany, soprano, of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company, and Emily 
Gresser, violinist, as soloists. The even- 
ing was a cool one and the audience 
none too large. But the concert had 


enough merit to make it worth while 
for those who were on hand. 

For her aria Marie Tiffany chose the 
familiar one of Micaela in the third act 
of “Carmen” and sang it with that artis- 
try which she commands so capably. The 
fine quality of her voice, her splendid 
French diction, and her musical feeling 
roused her hearers, and she had to grant 
an extra, singing Grieg’s song, “En 
Drém” (A Dream) in Norwegian. She 
had a hearty reception after the encore, 
too, and a floral presentation. 

Miss Gresser played Sam Franko’s ad- 
mirable transcription of the “Hymn to 
the Sun,” from “The Golden Cock,” and 
Vieuxtemps’ Rondino. And she did them 
with fine results, particularly the former, 
which was a delight to hear. Since the 
writer last heard this gifted player she 
has grown in her art, her tone has taken 
on more warmth. She was given re- 
sounding applause and added two en- 
cores, ably accompanied at the piano by 
Mme. Jeanne Franko. 

Under Mr. Volpe’s baton the orches- 
tra played excellently the “Ruy Blas” 
Overture of Mendelssohn, the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” suite of Tchaikovsky, the 
“Scénes Pittoresques’” of Massenet, 
Liszt’s First Rhapsody and the Rubin- 
stein Valse Caprice. After the ballet 
suite, Mr. Volpe added Moszkowski’s fa- 
miliar Serenade as an encore. 

In the intermission there were “doings” 
behind the scenes. The orchestra as- 
sembled and under the leadership of Ilya 
Schklonik, its concertmaster, gave the 
popular conductor a fanfare as he made 
his appearance to go on the stage to 
begin the second part of the program. 
A large floral piece was set up in the 
field behind the orchestra, and, with the 
words, “Many Happy Returns,” on_ it, 
and it soon developed that it was Mr. 
Volpe’s birthday, and that the men had 
given him a surprise. Mr. Schkolnik, on 
behalf of the orchestra, made the presen- 
tation to Mr. Volpe, to which Mr. Volpe 
responded briefly, with great sincerity. 
After the concert a party was given at 
the Volpe home in West Seventy-seventh 
Street, at which the soloists of the even- 
ing and many other persons prominent 
in the musical world gathered to cele- 
brate the birthday of the aes 5 


mired conductor. A 
Friday night’s program began with 
the rather fine “Phédre’” overture of 


Massenet and included the ballet diver- 
tissement from Saint Saéns’s “Henry 
VIII,” the waltz from “Eugen Onegin” 
of Tehaikovsky, “Good Friday Spell” 
from “Parsifal” (magic sounds!), a fan- 
tasia on “Faust,” and the “Bacchanale” 
from “Samson.” The soloists were Idelle 
Patterson, soprano, and Ernest Davis, 
tenor, both of whom are already securely 
entrenched in the favor of Stadiumites. 
They joined forces in the duet from 
“Cavalleria” and had to repeat it. How 
anemic it sounds away from the opera 
house! Mr. Davis’s pure, lyric tenor 
voice was heard later in the “Che gelida 
manina” aria from “Bohéme,” winning 
vigorous applause. The audience was 
fair-sized. B. 


For “Popular Night,” Saturday, July 
12, Mr. Volpe had a program beginning 
with that old standby, Herold’s “Zampa” 
Overture. There were again two solo- 
ists, both members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Gladys Axman, soprano, 


ness. Her voice is, on the whole, well 
suited to this music, though it is not 
essentially a dramatic voice. The quality 
of her high notes was full and showed 
skill in the handling, and she had a flat- 
tering reception. As an encore she sang 
the “Il est doux” aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” 

For Miss Arden there were the “O Mio 
lernando” aria from Donizetti’s “Favor- 
ita” and the famous “Brindisi”? from the 
same composer’s “Lucrezia Borgia.” This 
young singer gave both of them with ex- 
cellent results, delivering the latter with 
abundant spirit and rhythmic verve, the 
former with a good legato. She was 
warmly applauded and obliged to give 
two encores. With her teacher, Maestro 
A. Buzzi-Peccia, at the piano, she sang 
“Dixie,” to the audience’s great delight, 
and as a second number Mr. Buzzi-Pec- 
cia’s “La Morenita,” an attractive song 
in lighter vein, typically Spanish a la 
habanera. Her Italian diction was espe- 
cially noteworthy. Together Mrs. Ax- 
man and Miss Arden sang the “Flower 
Duet” from Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly,” an excerpt that ought never to be 
sung in concert. 

The orchestra’s share included the 
familiar “Carmen” Suite, Strauss’s be- 
witching waltz “Southern Roses,” a “Rig- 
oletto” fantasy, Dvorak’s Humoresque, 
the Intermezzo from Delibes’s “Nana,” 
and Mr. Volpe’s own spirited march, 
“Reveille,” which he used last summer in 
his patriotic fantasy written for the 
Stadium concerts. He was given rounds 
of applause after the orchestral items, 
and added as encores Rubinstein’s Mel- 
ody in F and that inevitable Intermezzo 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” the one in G major. 

A. W. K. 


The first half of Sunday’s program 
was superb, from the musical standpoint. 
It comprised Dvorak’s sparkling “Car- 
nival” overture, the “Nutcracker” suite 
of Tchaikovsky, the glorious “Wotan’s 
Farewell,” sung by Clarence Whitehill, 
and the ballet music and a chorus from 
“Carmen” in the last of which some of 
the Metropolitan choristers participated 
in unexciting fashion. After the great 
Spanish music of the great Bizet, Mr. 
Volpe chose to play the tawdry, trite and 
cheap Spanish (so-called) suite, “La 
Feria,” by Lacome The less said about 
such pathetic stuff the better. 

Edna de Lima, the soprano, contributed 
“In quelle trine morbide” from Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut,” which she sang 
beautifully. As an encore she gave “Un 
bel di,” earning fervent applause. She 
scored emphatically. 

Mr. Whitehill’s voice sounded rather 
hoarse, but he sang the grand Wotan 
solo with his accustomed interpretative 
art. He was earnestly applauded and 
might easily have taken an encore had 
he so elected. Later in the evening this 
fine American basso-baritone sang “Dio 
Possente” from “Faust.” 





BLANCHE DA COSTA 
TO BE SOLOIST AT 
LOCKPORT FESTIVAL 





Blanche Da 


Young America: 
Soprano at Norwalk, Ohio 

The above snapshot shows Blanche D: 

Costa out for a “spin” in her roadste 

at Norwalk, Ohio, where she has he 


Costa, 


summer home. Miss Da Costa has bee: 
resting there and has come this week t 
New York, where she has taken an apart 
ment for the season. She will be hear 
as one of the soloists at the Lockport 
N. Y., Festival in September and in : 
number of other concerts as well thi 
season. 





William Simmons Soloist at Church o: 
the Ascension 


William Simmons, the New York bari 
tone, has been engaged for the months o! 
June and July as special soloist for th 
Sunday evening services at the Church ot 
the Ascension, New York City. Mr. Sim 
mons has during the last six weeks sung 
a solo at this prominent church each Sun 
day evening with fine success, the eve 
ning services being given over to what i: 
known as the “Open Forum.” At thes: 
meetings, instituted by Rev. Percy Stick 
ney Grant, rector of the church, capacity, 
audiences gather to hear celebrated 
speakers talk on sociological questions 
and problems of national significance. 





Madrigueras Sail for Spain 


Paquita Madriguera, the Spanis! 
pianist, and her brother, Enric Madri 
guera, an Auer pupil, accompanied b) 
their mother, left for Spain on July 1” 
for the summer on the Leon XIII. Mis 
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Rubinstein’s 
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waltz, 
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numbers 
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Pati- 


Madriguera returned to this countr, 
after an absence of several seasons ani 
was heard again last season in severa! 


immense in 
B. R. 


neurs.” The audience was 
size and keenly attentive.” 





Helene Kanders, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan.Opera Company, who made her 
first concert appearance in New York at 
Carnegie Hall last season, will make a 
transcontinental concert tour next sea- 
son, beginning at Carnegie Hall in No- 
vember. 


recitals, when she was _ pronounced 
pianist of unusual gifts. Enric also wa 
heard in concert, and, it is reported, wi 
make his recital début in New York nex! 
season. He has studied with Auer f 
several years, and will return to Ame) 
ica in three months to continue his wor! 
Miss Madriguera will return to th 
country in January to fulfill her recit: 
engagements. 
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FLORENCE 


MAGBETH 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Re-engaged 


NEW YORK OPINION: 
Unquestionably the finest coloratura singer 
this country has ever produced. (The Globe.) 


who joins Mr. Gatti’s forces this fall, 
and Cecil Arden, contralto, who has been 
a member of the company since 1917. 
Mrs. Axman made a splendid impres- 
sion in the “Voi lo sapete” aria from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” which she sings 
with understanding and emotional full- 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


LONDON OPINION: 
Since the advent of 
call to mind so phenomenal a 
was one of the most remarkable 
ments heard in London for years past. 
Standard.) 






Tetrazzini we cannot 
singer. It 
achieve- 
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127 West 58th Street 
New York 
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THE PROPOSED FUND TO AID THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Appeal Made to Mayor Hylan Through Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, the Mayor Refers the 
Matter to Philip Berolzheimer, the City Chamberlain, Who, in Turn, Invites the Opinion 


of the Editor of ‘“Musical America” 
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E herewith present some correspond- 

ence bearing on the question of the 
need or advisability of sending our most 
talented musicians and composers to 
Europe for study. The issue has arisen 
through the fact that J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan has expressed his willingness to can- 
cel a mortgage for $375,000 held by his 
father, the late distinguished financier, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, on the American 
Academy in Rome, if a similar amount 
be raised to put the academy on a strong 
financial basis. 

In a letter to Mrs. Hearst, Felix La- 
mond the Field Director of the American 
Red Cross, Department of Military Re- 
lief, writes outlining the plan to be pur- 
sued, which, it seems, is to follow the 
idea of the “Prix de Rome,” which was 
established at the time of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Paris Conservatoire by Na- 
poleon I. 

The subjoined letters explain the is- 
sues involved and will no doubt be of in- 
terest to our readers. 

Mr. Freund, while wishing the fund 
success, expresses his objection to it on 
the main ground, namely, that it tends 
to misdirect the public mind, and virtu- 
ally involves an acknowledgment on our 
own part that we Americans, with all our 
wealth, intelligence, progress, culture 
are still so far behind when it comes to 
matters of music, drama, the arts, litera- 
ture and general culture, that we have to 
send our brightest talents abroad, that 
they may blossom and bloom in the only 
soil that is sufficiently fertile. 

Mr. Freund also expresses his convic- 
tion that the time has come for us to de- 
clare and establish our musical and artis- 
tic independence, as in times past we es- 
tablished first our political, later commer- 
cial and industrial, and finally financial 
independence, while fully admitting the 
debt we owe to the Old World and also 
fully admitting the value of what the Old 
World has given us in the way of the 
distinguished composers of the past, 
though that should not blind us to the 
merits of our own composers of the pres- 
ent, nor induce us to a slavish depend- 
ence upon the models set by the Old 
World. 


Mr. Lamond’s Plea for the Fund 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY RELIEF 

U. S. A. DEBARKATION HOSPITAL No, 3 

NEw YORK, June 20 1919. 
Mrs. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 
New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mrs. Hearst: 

Acting upon your suggestion, I am 
writing to express the aims and purposes 
of the directors of the American Acad- 
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emy in Rome regarding the plan for a 
musical foundation in that city. The di- 
rectors believe that the signing of peace 
will be a propitious moment for the es- 
tablishment of a musical department on 
the same plan as that of the French Gov- 
ernment, 

When Napoleon in 1803 reorganized 
the Paris Conservatoire he felt the neces- 
sity of artistic surroundings for young 
composers who had completed their tech- 
nical studies, and were at an age to re- 
ceive outward impressions. The result of 
his deliberations was the “Prix de Rome.” 
As you know, the result of this fellow- 
ship has been Berlioz, Gounod, Herold 
Halévy, Bizet, Massenet, Debussy and 
Charpentier, not to mention twenty-five 
or more lesser composers. 

The American Academy proposes to 
follow the French plan and select three 
of the most promising young American 
composers in competition each year. The 
French Government has offered to the 
American Academy students a year’s 
course in the Paris Conservatory as a 
preparation for the sojourn in Rome. 
After this year’s work the students will 
make the Academy in Rome their head- 
quarters, and will be given the opportu- 
nity to attend the music festivals at all 
the great European cities, all expenses, 
of course, being paid by the Academy. 
The directors believe that the environ- 
ment, and the opportunity which will be 
afforded by coming into contact with 
composers in Rome, the advantages of 
the great musical libraries of the Vati- 
can and the Academia di Santi Cecilia 
will be of the greatest benefit in aiding 
the Fellows to develop and give expres- 
sion to their musical ideas; furthermore, 
they will have an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the technique of the 
stage, as well as hearing any operatic 
works they may compose. 

In order to accomplish all this work, the 
Academy considers it advisable to estab- 
lish a fund of $375,000. The late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan at the time of his death held 
a mortgage on the Academy building for 
this amount. The present Mr. Morgan 
has offered to cancel this on condition 
that the Academy obtain a similar sum 
part of which will be used for the musi- 
cal department. The raising of this 
amount, therefore, will free the Academy 
from debt, place the art department on a 
solid basis, and provide adequately for 
the proposed musical department. Up to 
the present time the Academy has col- 
lected $220,000 toward the desired sum. 

A foundation fellowship is $50,000. 
The reconstruction period after the sign- 
ing of peace will probably mark the turn- 
ing point in American musical composi- 
tion, as it did in France in 1815 and our 
young composers should be afforded the 
opportunity of developing their creative 
powers under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

I trust the project will commend itself 
to you and that I may count on your co- 
operation in presenting this to Mayor 
Hylan, thus following the example of 
Napoleon who succeeded in persuading 
the city of Paris to further French art. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) FELIX LAMOND, 
Field Director, A. R. C. 


Mayor Hylan Refers the Matter to City 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer 


City OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
June 27, 1919. 
Hon. PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 
City Chamberlain. 
Dear Mr. Berolzheimer: 

I should appreciate the benefit of your 
judgment on the project referred to in 
the enclosed communication from Felix 
Lamond Field Director in the American 
Red Cross, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JOHN F. SINNOTT, 
Secretary to the Mayor. 
Enclosure. 


Mr. Berolzheimer’s Reply to the Mayor 


July 2, 1919. 
Mr. JOHN F. SINNOTT, 
Secretary to the Mayor, 
City, Hall, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Sinnott: 
Your letter of the 27th of June, asking 
my judgment on a project suggested by 


Kelix Lamond, Field Director of the 
American Red Cross, has been received. 

I wish to say that the plan of the di- 
rectors of the American Academy in 
Rome is, without any doubt, a very good 
one. I should not be at all surprised that 
if the plan as suggested is carried out 
there will be just as great American com- 
posers in future generations as there are 
now foreign composers. 

The Academy in Rome is short $155,- 
000 toward the desired sum to carry out 
their project, but I do not believe that 
the Mayor of the city of New York has 
the power or inclination to advise such 
an appropriation to be expended in a for- 
eign country in behalf of the city of New 
York. This is a matter to be Inid before 
Congress in Washington, or it may be 
possible that the executors of the estate 
of the late A. D. Juilliard, who has left 
from five to twenty million dollars for 
music (by far the greatest amount ever 
left in the history of the world for any 
such purpose) may be inclined to con- 
sider this matter. 

I believe that two members of my Ad- 
visory Board, Mr. John C. Freund, editor 
MusIcAL AMERICA, and the editor of the 
Musical Couricr are better informed on 
a matter of this kind than anybody else 
I can think of. I have, therefore, sent a 
copy of the correspondence to each of 
these gentlemen, asking them for an ex- 
pression of their opinion. As soon as I 
receive their reply I shall take the liberty 
of reporting further in the matter. 

In the meantime, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 
Chamberlain. 


The Editor of “Musical America” Dis- 
cusses the Issues Involved 


HON. PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 
City Chamberlain, 
Municipal Building, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Berolzheimer: 

I am in receipt of your letter, in which 
you request an expression of my opinion 
in the matter brought up by Felix La- 
mond, Field Director of the American 
Red Cross, and which concerns the rais- 
ing of a fund for the American Academy 
in Rome. In Mr. Lamond’s communica- 
tion he suggests that Mayor Hylan, on 
the part of the city of New York, take 
the matter up. In consequence, the 
Mayor had referred the matter to you for 
your judgment. 

It seems that the American Academy 
in Rome desires to establish a fund of 
some $375,000, and that the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, at the time of his death, 
held a mortgage on the Academy build- 
ing for this amount; furthermore, that 
the present Mr. Morgan, with commend- 
able public spirit and interest in art and 
music, has offered to cancel this mort- 
gage on condition that the Academy ob- 
tain a similar sum, part of which is to 
be used for the musical department. 

As Mr. Lamond states in his letter to 
Mrs. Hearst, to whom he addresses his 
appeal, the raising of this amount will 
free the Academy from debt, place the 
art department on a solid basis, and pro- 
vide adequately for the proposed musica] 
department, Up to the present time the 
Academy has collected some $220,000 to- 
ward the desired sum. 

In his letter Mr. Lamond states that 
the American Academy proposes to fol- 
low the French plan, inaugurated by Na- 
poleon when he reorganized the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1803, and established 
the “Prix de Rome” for young composers 
who had completed their technical studies 
and were at an age to receive outward 
impressions. According to Mr. Lamond, 
the American Academy will select three of 
the most promising young American com- 
posers in competition each year. It also 
appears that the French Government has 
offered to the American Academy stu- 
dents a year’s course in the Paris Con- 
servatoire, as a preparation for their 
scjourn in Rome. After this year’s work 
the students, as also appears from the 
correspondence, will make the Academy 
in Rome their headquarters and will be 
given an opportunity to attend the musi- 
cal festivals at all the great European 
cities, all expenses being paid by the 
Academy. 

Were it not for the importance of graver 


issues involved, it would seem ungracious 
to question the advisability of raising 
the amount of money which is still re- 
quired to take advantage of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s offer. As, however, there seems 
no doubt that the amount still needed 
will be raised by public-spirited citizens, 
I may be permitted to point out what | 
consider to be the argument not so much 
against this particular fund, but against 
the tendency which it represents, and 
especially with regard to its influence 
upon the public mind at this time, when 
through the exigencies of the war we 
have learned to become more and more 
self-supporting in our industry, com- 
merce, finances and less dependent upon 
other nations. 

During the past few years a great 
wave of nationalism has swept this coun- 
try, which has affected music, as_ wit- 
nessed by the great increase in the estab- 
lishment of community choruses, bands, 
orchestras, in the attention given by the 
Government itself in sending singing 
leaders to the camps here and abroad. 

Krom an experience of nearly half a 
century with the musical life and musi- 
cal industries of this country, and also 
because in the last seven years I have 
spcken in over a hundred cities, to some- 
thing like half a million people, to arouse 
interest in music and also to acquaint the 
American people with what we have al- 
ready accomplished in the way of musical 
culture and progress, I may claim to 
speak with that conviction which is based 
on facts rather than on opinions. Dur- 
ing the period I speak of I have been en- 
abled to come into close touch not alone 
with musicians and music-lovers, but 
with prominent newspaper men, public 
officials in the national and State govern- 
ments, business men, members of cham- 
bers of commerce, students, members of 
faculties at leading universities—all of 
which has brought me to the definite con- 
clusion that just as the time came when, 
as you know, we established our political, 
later commercial and industrial, and 
finally our financial independence, so the 
time has come for us to assert and estab- 
lish our artistic and musical independ- 
ence; that is, that while we are willing to 
admit the great debt we owe to Europe, 
particularly during the formative period 
of the country, when we were necessarily 
concerned with purely material matters, 
at the same time we are now in a posi- 
tion to be no longer dependent for our 
music, our art and cur culture, upon the 
Old World, thanks largely to what the 
Old World has given us, thanks also 
largely to the splendid artists, musicians, 
singers, players, who came to us. Thanks 
also to those Americans who went abroad 
to study and then returned to give us 
the benefit of their knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

The great need of the American com- 
poser to-day is, in the first place, fair op- 
portunity to do his work, then fair op- 
portunity to get his work produced “on 
the merits,” and, finally, such adequate 
reward as his work deserves. All this 
has hitherto been lacking, and this re- 
quirement will not be supplied by a fund 
to maintain an academy in Rome or in 
any other large Continental city. What 
is really urgently needed is to convince 
the American people, and more particu- 
larly educators and legislators, of the 
value of music itself, what it means to 
our human life not alone as an art, but 
as a great humanizing, civilizing, uplift- 
ing force. When this is accomplished, the 
American musician composer, singer, 
player, will have a different standing 
and that opportunity which they now 
lack. 

In one respect we have certainly been 
behind the Old World, which always gave 
encouragement to its own writers, paint- 
ers, thinkers, and particulariy to its own 
musicians and composers, We, on the 
other hand, dependent, as I said, for 
years upon Europe for our music, art 
and culture, have positively gone to *he 
other extreme and have turned our backs 
upon everything and everybody Ameri- 
can, especially in music, so that we have 
the ludicrous experience that foreign 
countries have acclaimed our musicians 
and composers before we did ourselves, 
and that while Blakelock, a yreat paint- 
er, goes to a sanitarium, though his pic- 
tures are selling to-day—too late, alas!— 
for high prices, millions are expended by 
our new rich and other collectors of 
paintings on fake old masters, the story 
of which is constantly appearing in the 
press. Seligmann, the Paris expert, states 
that we have invested over twenty mil- 
lions in bogus Corots, pictures that Corot 
never painted. 

It has been claimed by many who are 
saturated with the art, the drama and 
the music of the Old World that we are 
yet too young, too raw to produce any- 
thing in the way of musical composition, 
and that, consequently, we still must look 
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and hence that it is 
advisable, indeed necessary, whenever 
anybody of unusual talent appears 
among us, to send that person promptly 
to Europe, especially to get what is called 
“atmosphere,” as if musical atmosphere 
were to be found alone among the beer 
gardens of Berlin, the purlieus of the 
Seala in Milan or the Quartier Latin of 
Paris. 

Those who believe that there is no mu- 
sic worthy of study or production except 
German music have persistently decried 
the various attempts at musical composi- 
tion by our American composers. I use 
the term “American” in the broad sense, 
to apply to all those who are here, 
whether native or not. This, to me, is 
almost an insult to our common sense. It 
is certainly a reflection upon our intelli- 
gence. 

Is it to be presumed, for a moment, 
that a nation that has within a few dec- 
ades developed leading and distinctive 
types as inventors, manufacturers, finan- 
ciers, business men, statesmen, surgeons, 


to the Old World, 


athletes, scientists, writers, landscape 
painters architects, and particularly in 


its women, becomes suddenly impotent 
when it comes to musical composition? 
While the raising of such a fund as is 
proposed by Mr. Lamond is commendable, 
if the old condition existed, and while I 
trust the needed amount may be secured, 
at the same time I cannot avoid the op- 
portunity to express a protest against the 


raising of money for such purposes, for 
the reason that it tends to misdirect the 
public mind and virtually involves an 
acknowledgment on our own part that we 
Americans, with all our wealth, intelli- 
gence, progress, culture, are still so far 
behind when it comes to matters of mu- 
sic, drama, the arts and general culture 


that we have to send our brightest 
talents abroad that they may blossom 


and bloom in the only soil that is suf- 
ficiently fertile. 

And if there are those who would smile 
when I speak of the great growth and 
advance we have made in musical knowl- 
edge and culture, let me point to two 
irrefutable facts: the first, which you re- 
member I brought out in 1913, that we 
spend in this country more money on mu- 
sic, on musical education and musical in- 
struments, than the whole rest of the 
world put together; that in 1913 this vast 
amount, some $600,000,000, was more 
than we were then spending on the Army 
and Navy, and you can include the great 
postal receipts, the butter and other 
crops, and you won’t have that amount. 
And strange as it may appear, the 
amount has already risen till it is to-day 
nearer $700,000,000. 

The other fact to which I would draw 
attention as supporting my contention 
that we are not in the condition of musical] 
ignorance which the great outside world 
and, indeed, a large proportion of our 
own people suppose, is the marvelous 
growth and development of our musical 
industries, which, scarcely in existence a 


little over a hundred years ago, to-day 
surpass the world in quantity and cer- 
tainly in quality. For it is we Americans 
who make to-day the finest pianos, band 
instruments, harps, guitars, mandolins, 
reed and church organs. It is we Ameri- 
cans who have invented those marvelous 
machines—the talking machine and the 
player-piano—which bring music into the 
home of the mechanic as well as into that 
of the millionaire. With the wage rate 
against us, as compared with Europe, we 
must have provided a market for our 
American manufacturers of musical in- 
struments or they never could have done 
what they did. 

So, my dear Mr. Berolzheimer, instead 
of directing public attention to the 
need of establishing funds to enable 
our talented young composers to study 
in Europe, thus following the example 
of an old and, I believe, dead past, 
let us assert ourselves, encourage our 
own talent, “on the merits,” and re- 
alize that among our 110,000,000 there 
are musicians and music teachers (many, 
it is true, of foreign birth and descent) 
in this country to-day fully equal to any 
of the musicians and music teachers 
abroad; that we have schools, conserva- 
tories, colleges, fully as goud as any that 
they have abroad. With regard to the 
“atmosphere” of foreign cities, permit me 
to say that I think the disasters that 
have attended thousands of our young 
people who in years past went abroad to 
study are sufficient evidence that it is 
wiser for them to stay at home, where 





they are safeguarded as they can never 
be when they are three or four thousand 
miles away from us, 

Finally, let me say that all such efforts 
to follow on the old ideas are, to my 
thinking, ill advised. 

What we need is the appreciation of 
the value of all the cultural influences, 
and particularly of music, and in order 
to procure that we must begm at the be- 
ginning, with music in the public schools, 
in the parks for the people, in which you 
have so notably interested yourself. 
Then on that let us build with our com- 
munity choruses. On that again, with 
societies for the production of oratorio, 
for the presentation of chamber music, 
for opera. Then, as we gradually evolve 
a great music-loving mass, have as the 
apex of it all the symphony orchestra 
which some people believe can be intro- 
duced like a serum into a community be- 
fore it is prepared, to make it musical. 

Then it will not be necessary to raise 
a few hundred thousand dollars to send 
two or three American composers of tal- 
ent, however much we must admit the 
benefit of travel in its broadening of the 
mind, to Europe. 

Above all, my dear Mr. Berolzheimer, 
let us cease to follow the example of the 
Chinese in ancestor worship of the dead, 
however eminent. Let us strike out for 
ourselves, particularly in our music; let 
us emerge from the old rut, break away 
from tradition, and express in our music 
the dynamic force of this country—and, 
as Walt Whitman might have said, let 
us express “the yawp of triumphant de- 
mocracy.” 

So’ we shall be leaders in music, the 
arts, drama and literature, as we are al- 
ready leaders in industry, commerce, 
finance and inventive genius. 

JOHN C. FREUND. 


Long Lake, N. Y., July 6, 1919. 





MAY ADOPT CREDITS IN 
SAN ANTONIO SCHOOLS 


Teachers’ Association Leads Campaign 
for Recognition of Music—To En- 
courage Local Composers 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 12.—The San 
Antonio Music Teachers’ Association 
closed the local season with a banquet 
at the St. Anthony Hotel last week. Mrs. 
Clara D. Madison, who was re-elected 
president, acted as toastmaster, and also 
made a short address on “Good Fellow- 
ship.” An excellent paper was read by 


Theo Lindberg, recently from Kansas, 
where he was instrumental in securing 
credits in the High Schools for outside 
musie study. Mr. Lindberg’s paper told 
“How Credits Were Secured in Kansas.” 

E. Alice Holman gave an interesting 
report of the State Teachers’ Convention 
held at Waxahachie. Rev. Hugh Mc- 
Clellan spoke interestingly on “How 
Music Affects Me.” During the past 
season the morning meetings have been 
of unusual interest. Papers and talks 
were given by Evelyn Harvey on “Fra- 
ternity,’ Mrs. James Hoit on “General 
Musicianship,” Frederick King, ‘The 
Organ and Its Development,” “The Rus- 
sian School” by Ethel Brown. 

The program was provided by Walter 
Romberg, violinist; Miss McCambelle, 
pianist; Theo Lindberg, and 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano. 

A four years’ course to be used in se- 
curing credits in the High Schools of 
San Antonio has recently been compiled 
by the following committees: Piano, Roy 
Repast, director of music of the West- 
moorland College; Mrs. Stella Huffmeyer 
Seymour, authorized normal teacher of 
the Dumning System; J. M. Steinfeldt 
and Clara D. Madison. Violin, Walter 
P. Romberg and Theo Lindberg; voice, 
Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. Fred Jones and 
Gilbert Schraumm; organ, Frederick 
King, Walter Durham. 

This course will be submitted to S. N. 
Marrs, chief supervisor of high schools 
of Texas, and, in collaboration with the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, plans 
will be adopted whereby it is hoped music 
eredits will be given beginning with the 
next school term. 

For the stimulation and advancement 
of the art of composition and as an in- 
spiration to local composers, the San An- 
tonio Musical Club will offer prizes dur- 
ing the season of 1919-1920 for the best 

iano and vocal compositions. Mrs. 

ewis Krams-Beck, president of the 
club, has personally offered a third prize 
for compositions of each class. The com- 
mittee in charge of the contest is as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, presi- 
dent; Walter P. Romberg, chairman; 
Mrs. Lawrence Meadows and Frederick 
King. 

A week of grand opera has been a post- 


violinist, 


script to the season’s musical offerings. 
Generous and favorable comments have 
been made concerning the Italian Grand 
Opera Company conductors, Ignacio De 
Castillo and Julia Muiron. The singers, 
Jina Paggi and Alfred Graziani, seem to 
have impressed the good-sized audiences 
with their genuine artistic ability. 
C. D. M. 





BONNET AT OCEAN GROVE 


Organist Gives Four Recitals Before His 
Departure for Europe 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J., July 7.—In the 


city of Newark is a new musical man- 
ager as enterprising as a veteran. Jo- 


Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 
Open Air Symphony Concerts 


Every evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, 


inclusive, at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the can of 
New York, 137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 


THE STADIUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Sunday, July 20: 
FORREST LAMONT, tenor; 
GRACE KERNS, soprano. 

Monday, July 21 (Belgian Night): 


BARBARA MAUREL, contralto; 


EDDY ving highs violinist. 
Tuesday, July 


MARGUERITE ROMAINE, soprano; 


PHILIP GORDON, pianist. 
Wednesday, July 23: 

ALMA CL AYBURGH, soprano; 

DIRK FOCH, guest conductor. 


Schubert, Cesar Franck, 


Debussy, Dukas, 


Brahms, 
Saint- Saéns, 


Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs. 





In case of rain. 











seph A. Fuerstman, who sponsored a se- 
ries of “World Famous Artists’ Con- 
certs” in Newark last season, had heard 
that Joseph Bonnet, the great French 
organist, was about to leave for France. 
Immediately Mr. Fuerstman arranged to 
have the artist give four recitals just 
before his departure. The place selected 
was the Ocean Grove Auditorium, and 
the dates were the evenings of July 3 and 
4, and the afternoons of July 4 and 5 
As assistant soloists the following sing- 
ers were selected: Athens’ Buckley, 
Devora Nadvorney, Ruth Marshall and 
Albert G. Janpolski. 

Needless to say, almost all of Ocean 
Grove turned out to hear Mr. Bonnet, 
and there were many musicians present 
from Philadelphia and from New Jersey 





(80 Men) 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


SOLOISTS FOR THE FOURTH WEEK | 


Thursday, July 24: 
DELLA BAKER, soprano; 
BELLE BLANCHE, contralto. 


Friday, July 25: 


MARIE KRYL, pianist; 
BETSY LANE SHEPHERD, soprano. 


Saturday, July 26: 
GRETA MASS@ON, soprano; 
MAX ROSEN, violinist. 


Chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William Tyroler 


The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all schools: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, 


Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, 

as well as operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 
There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening throughout the summer. The 

general arrangement of programs is as follows: 
Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights; 


Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, 


There are eight thousand seats at 25c, 50, and $1.00 


Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at 
the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street entrance) 


concerts take place in the Great Hall of the College, 


140th Street and Convent Avenue. 


cities. Some even made the trip from 
New York to hear the eminent soloist. 
On Saturday afternoon a large number 
of organists attended, and several ex- 
pressed their admiration of Mr. Bonnet’s 
unrivalled pedal playing. 

The Metropolitan critics have com- 
mented before this on Mr. Bonnet’s un- 
surpassable interpretations, on his schol- 
arship, and on his executive ability. Suf- 
fice it to marvel again at his giving four 
different programs, of works ranging 
from the predecessors of Bach to most 
recent composers. A number of the or- 
ganist’s own compositions were included 
in the programs. 

Mr. Fuerstman has undertaken a se- 
ries of concerts to be given in the 
Armory in March next season. P.G 


Berlioz, 


Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights; Wednesdays, Saturdays and 


Beethoven, 
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AN EXCURSION INTO SPAIN 


Responsiveness to Music as Great in Madrid as in Other 
Centers—A Need for American Propaganda—Spring 
Season of Popular Opera—Del Campo’s “El Avapies’’ 
the Sensation of the Operatic Year 
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Madrid, May 31, 1919. 

ETEN have I wondered why Madrid, 

so distinctive in character and of so 
much historical interest and picturesque- 
ness, was never really viewed by tourists 
in the light of one of the large European 
centers. But, after coming from London 
via Paris to sunny Spain, one is readily 
enlightened. After leaving Paris—to- 
day very much Americanized and, in its 
calmer, more serious general aspect hav- 
ing little in common with the Paris of 
former days—I traveled to the Spanish 
border with crowds of American soldiers 
and officers—the most homesick throng 
of Americans I have ever encountered. 


But on crossing the frontier and stop- 
ping over night in the little Spanish bor- 
der town of Irun, the aspect was changed 
completely. Here one had entered an- 
other world. For a long, weary day the 
train passed through a scantily settled 
country, seemingly not of the present 
day, the melancholy character of which 
is likely to delight the eye of the pro- 
fessional painter rather more than of the 
average tourist. And when, after nine 
o’clock in the evening, the train pulled 
into Madrid, I was confronted with the 
disconcerting problem of finding hotel ac- 
commodations. After vainly trying with 
the aid of money and a persuasive man- 
ner to secure lodgings, I finally settled 
back in the seat of my carriage with a 
mental “what’s the use?” and philosoph- 
ically left it to the cabby to dig out quar- 
ters. But, before a haven of refuge was 
ultimately found, we met everywhere the 
stereotyped answer: “Ah! Senor, it is 
the season in Madrid!” “The season of 
what?” I asked then and subsequently 
without gleaning any satisfactory en- 
lightenment. Certainly not the musical 
season, which in Madrid as in New York 
comprises the months from November 
to March inclusive. 

However, every up-to-date city must 
have its season, so I suppose it’s all right. 
For the time being, Spain, and especially 
Madrid, is the land of plenty, of un- 
precedented affluence, and consequently 
living is very expensive. And when it 
comes to night life in Madrid, why the 
Berlin of pre-war days would simply not 
be in the running. Shops here close only 
between nine and ten, while restaurants 
and cafés keep open house up to between 
2.30 and 3 a.m. and in certain instances 
even longer. 
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“Recognized Internationally as 
One of the Greatest and One of 
the Most Successful Voice Teach- 


‘ers of the Present Day.” 


Some artists who have studied with 
Mr. Saenger are— 


Marie Rappold, Mabel Garrison, Vera 
Curtis, Melvena Passmore, Helen 
Buchanan, Sidonie Espero, Josephine 


Jacoby, Lila Robeson, Kathleen Howard, 
Mary Jordan, Christine Miller, Elsie Baker, 
Fely Clement, Paul Althouse, Rudolf Ber- 
ger, Orville Harrold, Louis Kreidler, Rich- 
ards Hale, Henri Scott, Allen Hinckley. 


Address L. LILLY, Secy. 
6 East 81st Street New York City 
Tel. 687 Lenox 


Mr. Saenger teaches at Chicago 
Musical College, June 30th 
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American Propaganda Needed 


In musical life, as in every other 
sphere, considerable enterprise is mani- 
fested. But, I regret to have to say it, 
through French, English, Italian and 
German channels only. Here Americans 
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of the Spanish public is furnished by the 
fact that, since the season of the Royal 
Theater closed about April 1, a_ short 
spring season of popular opera, that is, 
at popular prices, has been inaugurated 
at the Grand Theater were such stand- 
ard works as Massenet’s “Manon,” “‘Rigo- 
letto,” “Faust,” “Traviata,” ‘“‘Lohengrin” 


and “Un Ballo in Maschera” made up 
this week’s répertoire. The manage- 


ment of this special season has been en- 
trusted to Senor Paris, whom the royal 
court granted the necessary leave of ab- 
sence for the purpose. 


A Performance of “Manon” 


When I attended the “Manon” per- 
formance in the spacious Grand Theater, 
which about 2000, I was mildly 
surprised that, on such a_ resplendent 
sub-tropical night, with a moon scythe 
hanging in the sky like a jewel and all 
the sweet-scented atmosphere that simply 


spate 
seats 
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Teatro Reale, Home of the Royal Opera in Madrid 


are simply outclassed from every point 
of view. Why? Simply because our 
business, journalistic and other circles 
have not seen fit to maintain a propa- 
ganda here as the other countries are 
doing with such unabated intensity. In 


the musical world, for instance, while 
the significance of the United States 


seems to be realized, it is South America 
that has become the Mecca for which 
artists strive. The trouble is, people 
here are not kept informed with any de- 
gree of regularity or promptness of 
American developments. When I men- 
tion that scarcely an American daily 
maintains a regular correspondent here, 


this incomprehensible state of affairs 
would, to a certain extent, seem to be 
explained. 


And withal, when it comes to musical 
productions, Madrid, in one feature at 
least, is rather more advanced than 
other European centers were before the 
war. As Senor Luis Paris, the director 
of the Royal Opera of Madrid, tells me 
the operas of the different countries are 


here done in Spanish, French, Italian 
and German respectively. Hitherto only 
the Metropolitan, the Chicago Opera 


Company, the Covent Garden season and 
the Imperial Opera of Petrograd had at- 
tained this modern perfection. ‘“Car- 
men,” for instance, is produced at the 
Teatro Reale both in French and Ital- 
ian, while the ‘“Manons” of Massenet and 
Puccini are done in the respective lan- 
guages. Wagner, including the “Ring,” 
is always given in German. When | 
asked Senor Paris if the Wagner operas 
were sung in the German language by 
native talent, I received the answer that, 
before the war, the direction had always 
made it a point to secure German artists 
for these performances, but that, since 
the war, when German singers were not 
available, non-German artists had had 
to go to the trouble of learning the Ger- 
man text for the occasion. 

A proof of the musical interestedness 
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breathed romance, so many people should 
have turned up in their gala regalia to 
listen to an operatic performance quite 
devoid of any star attraction. The first 
to compel one’s attention was the very 
able conductor with the Anglo-Saxon 
sounding name of Julio Frances. While 
the orchestra as such had its limitations, 
especially in the thinness of the wood- 
winds and a certain crudeness in the 
brass, the score was played with an in- 
tensity of expression and with a spirit 
that were electrifying. The Manon was 
an almost ideal operatic soubrette by the 
name of Marguerite Beltramo, with 
whom her partner, Juon Le Casenava, 
with his rather thin tenor, could only 
hold his own as Des Grieux in passing 
moments. Most acceptable, on the other 
hand, was the dashing and rakish Lescaut 
of Carlos R. Del Poza, whose well util- 
ized, sonorous baritone offered something 
of a pleasurable surprise. 

Krom all accounts in professional cir- 
cles I gather that the sensation of the 
past season was the premiére of the oper- 
atic novelty in three acts, “El Avapies,” 
at the Theatro Reale. The opera is the 
work of Senors Barrio and Conrad del 
Campo. The latter of the two musical 
collaborators, it would seem, is one of 
the most popular present-day composers 
of Spain. The title designates the place 
in which the plot of the book is laid, the 
“Avapies,” a kind of Apache quarter of 
Madrid during the time of King Charles 
the Third of Spain. Opinions seem 
unanimous that the opera had a huge 
success. 

When I was told of last winter’s mark- 
edly successful concert season, with 
many artists of international note, I nat- 
urally inquired from where Madrid had 
derived the artists to augment the ranks 
of native talent. The answer was, from 
France and Italy principally. When 
after the war American artists seek, as 
they surely will, ever wider fields for 
their professional activities, it might 
really pay them not to ignore Spain. The 
people are nothing less than music- 
hungry and, what is almost equally im- 
portant to artists, always reckless spend- 
ers, especially when it comes to musical 
entertainments. . 


FARRAR CLUB’S GUEST 
Soprano the Leading Figure at Gamut 
Dinner in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, July 7.—Geraldine Far- 
of the Gamut 
Club at its July dinner on the second. 
She was introduced by Mayor-elect M. P. 
Snyder and made a clever little speech, 


rar was the chief guest 


later singing a_ self-accompanied song. 
Lou Tellegen also proved a good speech- 
maker. Other speakers were F. W. 
Blanchard, former president of the club; 
Captain Boker of the Canadian forces, in 
Europe four and one-half years; L. E. 
Behymer, Will Wyatt and others. 

The music of the meeting was fur- 
nished by Lester Donahue, pianist, on a 
visit here from New York; Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ‘cellist, recently back from a 
tour of South America with the Pavlowa 
company, and Leon Rice, tenor, who is 
recuperating in the neighborhood from 
the influenza and pneumonia. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink and her son, 
George Washington, passed through Los 
Angeles yesterday, en route to Washing- 
ton, D. C. in connection with the going 
of the latter to Germany to bring to this 
country the widows of two of his brothers 
and their nine children. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was answering a hurry call of the 
State Department in respect to the pur- 
poses of the trip. 

The Matinée Musical Club elected offi- 
cers for the coming year at its last meet- 
ing, as follows: President, Mrs. Mar- 
shall Stookey Anderscn; first vice-presi- 
dent, Hilda Nolte; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Franklin Crawford; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. P. Oscar Gardner; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. James Wash- 
ington Pierce; treasurer Ella True; di- 
rectors, Mmes. Edith Lillian Clark, 
Henry Clay King and W. Kirtley Cham- 
bers, W. F. G. 


Sings in Aid of New Civic Auditorium in 
San Diego 


SAN DieGo, CAL., June 27.—Mme. Ru- 
zena Sprotte, the Bohemian contralto, ap- 
peared in two interesting programs at 
the Isis Theater yesterday. The singer 
was supported by Christian Sprotte, vio- 
linist, and Gertrude Ress, composer-pian- 
ist. The concert was in the nature of a 
benefit for the new Civie Auditorium 
which is to be built in Balboa Park. The 
programs were varied and contained 
many of the compositions of Miss Ross. 
These numbers were especially popular 
and several had to be repeated. 


W. F. BR. 


Rose Villar’s New Patriotic Song 


Rose Villar of New York has written 
the music to a new song entitled “To 
America,” the words of which are by 
Minna Irving, the well-known poet. The 
song is dedicated to the National Se- 
curity League. 
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Ysaye and Elman to Resume 
Artistic Partnership in Fall 











ROBABLY no combination of artists 

has attracted more widespread in- 
terest and attention than that of Eugen 
Ysaye and Mischa Elman, the two dis- 
tinguished violinists, who last season 
gave notable joint recitals in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. When they 
gave their second recital at the New 
York Hippodrome in May, the capacity 
of this enormous auditorium was taxed 


to its utmost and 1200 persons were 
seated on the stage. 
Plans have been made for ten joint 


recitals next season, the first of which 
will be given Nov. 16 at the Hippodrome. 
Other recitals will be given in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and other important cities. 
Ysaye sailed last week for Europe to 
visit his family for the first time since 
he came over here in 1916. Mme. Ysaye 
has been in Nice since the war broke 
out and returned to their former home 
in Brussels after the armistice was 
signed. Mr. Ysaye had a summer place 
at Godieene near Nemur, and this town 
being in the path of the German armies, 


was swept clean the second Sunday after 
the war broke out in August, 1914. Mr. 
Ysaye took another summer home at 
Ostend, and later on this was also cleaned 
out by the Germans, all of the furnish- 
ings being taken. 

For years Mr. Ysaye has enjoyed the 
distinction of having one of the best 
stocked wine cellars in Belgium. This 
cellar was in the form of a tunnel 150 
feet long, and contained some of the 
choicest vintage wines of France and 
other countries. He has received word 
from Mme, Ysaye to the effect that the 
Germans who occupied his home for 
many months consumed or took away 
with them only about half the contents 
of the wine cellar. The beds were all 
removed from the Brussels home, but the 
balance of the furnishings were prac- 
tically intact. 

Mr. Ysaye will return to the United 
States in the early fall to continue as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Mr. Elman will make an extended tour 
of the country, playing probably more 
than 100 engagements, and this will be 
his last American tour for several years 
to come. 





SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSIC COURSE 
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Effa Ellis Perfield 


Of what does this course con- 
sist? Work on the following 
subjects: 
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4. Melodie Dictation 
2. Sight Singing 5. Ear Feeling 
3. Improvising 6. Rote Songs 
- Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
. Keyboard and Written Harmony 
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ing to scales 
. Harmonic Dictation 
. Pedagogy 
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BALTIMORE WILL KEEP 
MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 


New Mayor to Continue Organization 
But Plans Are Not Yet Com- 
plete—Peabody Recital 


BALTIMORE, July 12.—A_ conference 
between Mayor Broening and Frederick 
R. Huber took place yesterday and was 
intended to decide the future status of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra as to 
its management—whether under the 
guidance of a commission or for its con- 
tinuation under the care of those who 
have so successfully established it as a 
municipally governed orchestra. Music- 
lovers still are left with uncertain mind 
as to the outcome of the conference, for 
Mayor Broening did not seem willing to 
commit himself, until more fully ac- 
quainted with the problem. Meanwhile 
the public, through the columns of the 
press, has begun to express the desire 
for the retaining of Frederick R. Huber 
as manager, and for the continuation of 
Gustav Strube as conductor. A letter 
written by Frederick P. Stieff points 
with civie pride to the accomplishments 
of the municipal orchestra, and accred- 
its its founder, former Mayor James H. 
Preston, with having done more for the 
furtherance of music in the community 
through the inflence of the orchestra, 


than many previous administrations. 
The writer urges the new Mayor to 


weigh well the value of the musical or- 
ganization, for through its maintainance 
Baltimore has surely gained recognition 
and has become an example for other 
communities to follow. However, in the 
discussion yesterday, Mayor Broening 
voiced his interest in the orchestra, say- 
ing: “I have no wish other than that 
it shall broaden out into greater use- 
fulness and attain a higher degree of 
excellence. I want only to adopt a policy 
which I am convinced will be to the best 
interests of the orchestra, and that I can- 
not do until I have given the question 
consideration. The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra deserves some study and I 
propose to give it.” 

As an evidence of his attention to com- 
munity music, Mayor Broening sug- 
gested arrangements whereby the Mu- 
nicipal Band would supply concerts in 
the newly annexed portions of the city, 
thus giving a large population access to 
music which would otherwise be unavail- 
able. With the co-operation of Fred- 
erick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music, these suggestions are being ar- 


ranged to include the various outlying | 


sections in the newly acquired districts. 
The recital series of the Peabody Sum- 
mer School Course, which is joined with 
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the courses at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the Maryland Institute of 
Art, was successfully begun July 11 at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, the 
soloist being Eugene Martenet, the Balti- 
more baritone. Mr. Martenet, who re- 
cently returned from France, gave evi- 
dence that his military experiences had 
in no way hampered his musical devel- 
opment. This was his first recital since 
his return, and naturally a hearty wel- 
come was extended to him. Dr. Edward 
F. Buchner, director of the John Hop- 
kins Summer School, made an address of 
welcome to the students of the joint- 
schools. 

Announcement has been made in the 
local press that there is wanted at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland, a male choir master and 
organist possessing the necessary quali- 
fications to render first class service. 

Edna Blanche Showalter, the Amer- 
ican prima donna, who has been heard 
recently during an engagement at the 
New Theater, where she appeared as a 
pleasing singer of coloratura songs, com- 
mented upon the growth of American 
musical development and emphasized the 
value of singing in the vernacular. 

Fs G. B, 





Pittsburgh Begins Park Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 15.—On Sun- 
day, July 13, at Schenley Park, the mu- 
nicipal band concerts and community 
sings were opened by the municipal 
band, V. D. Nirella, director. Arrange- 
ments have been made to have sing re- 
hearsals in each community two evenings 
previous to the appearance of the band. 
For the present the band will be used 
as a unit. Later on, however, it will be 
divided to permit two concerts to be 
given each evening, when the rounds of 
the smaller parks are made. The Civic 
Club, at the request of the department 
of public works, has appointed a music 
committee consisting of Will Earhart, 
Charles N. Boyd, T. Carl Whitmer, 
Arthur Coggeshall, Mrs. E. B. Lee and 
Mrs. C. E. Mayhew, which will have the 
supervision of the musical selections for 
the programs. Emilie McCreery will be 
the supervisor of the Sunday evening 
concerts, and the singing will be led by 
B. H. Mustin. Monday evening the band 
played at Riverview Park, with S. Rich- 
ard Knotts leader of the singing. C. S. 
Wengerd, who has been active in War 
Camp community singing, will help in 
connection with the rehearsal sings in 
advance of the concerts. 








P. A. Tirindelli Arrives in New York 


P. A. Tirindelli, the noted composer, 
for many years associated with the fac- 
ulty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, arrived in New York last week 
with his wife and daughter. Miss Tirin- 
delli, a talented young singer, is study- 
ing with Giuseppe Campanari. Mr. 
Tirindelli will remain in New York dur- 
ing the coming season, and will teach 
violin, composition and conducting, as 
well as coach singers in operatic and 
concert répertoire. 





Anna Graham Harris Engaged as Soloist 
at First Presbyterian Church 


Anna Graham Harris, contralto, has 
been engaged to fill the solo contralto 
vacancy in the choir of the First Pres- 
bvterian Church at Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, New York City, of which 
Dr. William C. Carl is organist. Miss 
Harris is gaining a foothold in the mu- 
sical life of New York, and next season 
will be a busy one for her. She is a pupil 
cf Herbert Witherspoon. 
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TRAINED 350,000 
SINGERS DURING WAR 


Unique Service Record of Albert 
Hoxie at League Island 


Yard 
. PHILADELPHIA, July 14.—Albert N. 
Hoxie has officially concluded his- work 
at the League Island Navy Yard as 


representative of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. The Commission ended its war 
activities the last of June, but the re- 
sults of the League Island sings, that 
Mr. Hoxie has conducted during the last 
two years, have been so far-reaching 
that it is expected he will continue his 
work under other auspices. 

Since this country entered the war, 
more than 350,000 men of the service 
and ship yard workers have taken part 
in the sings held at League Island under 
Mr. Hoxies leadership. This number 
does not, however, inciude the thousands 
of visitors who have been included in 
the evening sings at the yard. Neither 
does it include the big sings that have 
been held in Hunting Park, nor the 
sings—numbering nearly  1,000—that 
have been held in schools, clubs, stores, 
factories and parks of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the last two years. A conservative 
estimate of the number of people who 
have sung under Mr. Hoxie’s baton dur- 
ing the two years just ended would over- 
top the two million mark. 

An offspring of the navy yard sings is 
the Liberty Chorus of 1,000 voices, that 
has a répertoire of 175 songs. It has 
already given public performances of 
“The Holy City” and the “Stabat 
Mater.” Sings in the leading mercan- 
tile and industrial establishments, and 
Christmas caroling from door to door 
during the holiday season have been 
other innovations of the Philadelphia 
song leader’s. 

Every man who has been stationed at 
League Island has received the gift of a 
song book, compiled by Mr. Hoxie from 
the favorite songs of the sailors, and 
5,000 of these booklets were recently 
sent to the Americans in service in Si- 
beria. Song sheets have also been dis- 
tributed in numbers that run into stag- 
gering figures. A motion picture has 
been made of the singing activities at 
the League Island yard, and is now be- 
ing exhibited throughout the county. 

“One of the most encouraging results 
of the work that has come under my 
observation,” said Mr. Hoxie, “was a 
letter which I received recently from a 
California music teacher, telling me 
what benefits some of her former stu- 
dents received from the singing activi- 
ties at the yard. I hear continually 
also of instances where men, on return- 
ine home, are beginning to take up the 
study of voice, as a result of becoming 
interested while they were stationed 
with us here. They found out the 
benefits of music while they were in 
service, and do not intend to drop it 
now.” M. S. 
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HENRY GURNEY GAINS 
MARKED SUCCESS AS 





ORATORIO SOLOIST 








Henry Gurney, Philadelphia Tenor 


A crowded concert calendar recording 
many significant appearances marked 
one of the busiest seasons for Henry 
Gurney, the Philadelphia tenor. Mr. 
Gurney scored convincingly when he was 
heard as soloist on June 18 in Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” in Philadelphia. He re- 
peated former successes in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” on June 29, and was one 
of the gifted soloists with the Phila- 
delphia Choral Society. Henry Gordon 
Thunder, conductor, on July 9, when the 
“Messiah” was presented before a large 
audience at Willow Grove with Victor 
Herbert’s orchestra. 


ITALIAN MUSIC HEARD HERE 





Roman Newspaper Comments on Work 
of Ugo Ara in America 


In its issue of June 4, L’Jdea Nazionale 
of Rome (Italy) contained the following: 

“This year in North America has been 
most successful for our modern Italian 
music, which has proved an unexpected 
revelation for the Americans. The sym- 
phony societies of Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia have performed the “Films 
of War” and the “Night of May” of Al- 
fredo Casella; the “Pauses of Silence” 
of G. Francesco Malipiero; the Prelude 
to the first act of “Phedra” of Ildi- 
brando Pizzetti; the Notturno of Vicenzo 
Tommasini, as well as chamber-music of 
Respighi and others. The merit of this 
efficacious. intellectual propaganda for 
Italy belongs to Professor Ugo Ara, who 
not alone plays the viola in the famous 
Flonzaley Quartet, but is otherwise also 
a most cultured musician. He has given 
several conferences on the new Italian 
music, which have roused the interest of 
\mericans and which, on each occasion, 
nave contributed an undeniable success 
to the propaganda of Professor Ara.” 





Pittsfield Dedicates New Playground 
with Choral Concert 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., July 10.—A _pro- 
vram of patriotic, popular, and home 
songs, given by the Berkshire Com- 
munity Chorus, on the evening of Fourth 
of July, was a distinct and most enjoy- 
able feature of the dedication of the new 
Clapp park and playground, recently 
given to the city by Allen H. Bagg. The 
‘horus consisted of 500 voices, augmented 
oy a large group of school children. 
Frank C. Butcher, choirmaster of St. 
Stephen’s Church and a conductor of 
much experience, was skilful as director. 
With this chorus as a nucleus, a real com- 
munity “sing” was developed, for thou- 
sands of persons on the side hill behind 
the chorus, who had assembled for the 
fireworks later in the evening, caught 
the spirit of the occasion and joined in. 
Several times the chorus and band re- 
mained silent while the crowd carried 
the air. This concert, which obtained 
such a large hearing, was a great tri- 
imph for the community chorus, and it 
Ss expected that rehearsals will be re- 
sumed in the fall with renewed enthu- 
siasm and interest. M. E. M. 





Augusta Cottlow Engaged for Tour in 
Florida and Georgia 


JACKSONVILLE FLA., July 7.—-Augusta 
Cottlow, the American pianist, will be in 


Florida throughout the second half of 
January, 1920. During this time she 
will give a recital at the Duval Theater 
in Jacksonville, and fill five other dates in 
Florida and southern Georgia. Miss 
Cottlow is a great favorite in this part of 
the country, which she visited repeatedly 
before her prolonged stay in Europe. 
The January dates are being arranged 
by the Meyer Piano Studio of Jackson- 
ville, under whose auspices earlier Jack- 
sonville appearances of Miss Cottlow 
were given. W. M. 


MONSTER CELEBRATION AT 
TACOMA’S PEACE JUBILEE 


All City’s Forces Combine for Great 
Concert at Stadium—State Teachers 
in Conference 


TACOMA, WASH., July 7.—Surpassing 
in magnitude any commemoration ever 
staged in the Puget Sound country, the 
Tacoma “Northwest Peace Jubilee” 
opened its eight days of varied enter- 
tainment with a music festival held in 
the Stadium. Special features were a 
monster chorus, which included all the 
professional singing organizations of the 
city, the combined choirs of all churches, 
the Tacoma Symphony Orchestra of 105 
pieces, and a boys’ choral program. 

Among orchestral numbers given were 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, excerpts from 
“The Tales of Hoffman,’ and Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘‘Marche Slav.” Numbers sung 
by the trained young voices of the Boys’ 
Choir included Handel’s “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair.” The splendid pro- 
gram by the massed choral organiza- 
tions with full orchestral accompaniment 
closed with the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from “The Messiah.” 

Ten bands, among them the famous 
Rosarian Band of Portland, Ore.; the 
Tacoma Northwest Jubilee Band, and 
the First Infantry Band of Camp Lewis 
participated in the events of the week. 
A sacred concert by the massed jubilee 
bands was a feature of the Stadium cere- 
monies on Sunday, July 6. Proceeds of 
the Northwest Peace Jubilee are to be 
used in building a colossal soldiers’ and 
sailors’ memorial auditorium in Tacoma. 

A conference of the western district 
of the Washington State Music Teachers’ 
Association, held in Seattle on July 2 
and 3, was attended by an aggregation 
of Tacoma musicians. Among them were 
Frederick W. Wallis, Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, J. W. Bixel, Mrs. T. S. Silvers, John 
Henry Lyons and Olof Bull, veteran vio- 
linist of Tacoma. 

Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, director of the 
Childrens’ Community Chorus, was as- 
sisted in a program given on July 5, at 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Clubhouse, by 
Grace Barnes of the Seattle Cornish 
School of Music. Rose Karasek, well- 
known Tacoma pianist, is Mrs. Park’s 
accompanist, taking the place of Mrs. H. 
H. Yost, who left recently with her hus- 
band, Captain Yost, for Honolulu. 

Many Tacomans attended the concert 
given at Camp Lewis on July 1 by the 
U. S. First Infantry Band. The pro- 
gram was directed by Lieut. Frederick S. 
Jenkins. A. W. R. 








Guiomar Novaes on Her Way to Brazil 


After waiting over two months for a 
ship to take her to her home in Brazil, 
Guiomar Novaes, the pianist, sailed July 
10, to be gone the entire summer. When 
she arrives in Rio de Janeiro she will 
still be twelve hours from her home in 
Sao Paulo, and her eighteen brothers 
and sisters, supplemented by sundry 
uncles, aunts and nieces, who will be 
gathered to meet her. “No, not a single 
concert shall I give during the summer,” 
Miss Novaes asserted, before her depar- 
ture. “I am going to rest. Next season 
I expect to give my first New York re- 
cital, Nov. 22, the name day of my patron 
saint, Saint Cecelia.” 





Two Tenors Score in Appearances 
Before Educational Alliance 
The Rev. Bernhard Woolff, who has 


sung frequently at the Educational Alli- 
ance, New York City, during the past 
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season, made his last appearance there 
recently at a meeting at which ex-Am- 
bassador James W. Gerard was the prin- 
cipal speaker. As on previous occasions, 
Mr. Wolff’s sonorous and _ well-trained 
tenor, which was heard in arias from 
“Pagliacci” and “Aida” as well as in 
hymns and the Yiddish song, “Eili, Eili,” 
called forth unstinted applause. Ida 
Nachmanowitz assisted ably at the piano. 
Another splendid tenor with whom the 
Alliance audience became acquainted is 
Ambrose Cherichetti. Mr. Cherichetti 
has an“*extensive répertoire of Italian 
operatic arias, all of which he sang with 
beautiful tone. He was splendidly sup- 
ported at the piano by Alice Claessens. 
Both these tenors are artist-pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, to whose generous co- 
operation the Educational Alliance owes 
their introduction. 


Mrs. Edward B. Kimble in Song Recital 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y., June 30.—Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Kimble, mezzo-contralto, gave 
“an hour of song” last week before the 
Musical Club, assisted by Emil F’. Kuehn 
at the piano. Mrs. Kimble, who is a 
pupil of Mrs. Frank Hemstreet in Kings- 
ton, had a well-deserved success in old 
Italian classics by Haydn, Scarlatti and 
Secchi, a folk-song group of Negro spir- 
ituals, Swedish songs and the _ Irish 
“Would God I were the tender Apple- 
blossom,” arranged by William Arms 
Fisher, and an American group by Car- 
penter, Cox, Curran and Spross. She 
also sang Floridia’s Madrigale, and songs 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Alvarez in ad- 
mirable manner. Mr. Rosenthal was 
heard in ’cello solos by Popper and 
Bruch. Mrs. Cunningham and Mrs. Hor- 
ton played Charles Gilbert Spross’s Valse 
Caprice for two pianos. 





Tushinsky Still Member of New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


The management of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York has made public the 
following announcement by Jacob Tushin- 
sky, viola player in the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor: 

“Having seen my name mentioned in 
the public press as a member of Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s new orchestra, I wish to state 
that such an announcement is an error, 
as I am a member of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, and have no intention of severing 
my connection with that organization.” 





Victor Harris Teaching at His Long 


Island Summer Home 


Owing to a number of requests, Victor 
Harris is devoting his mornings while at 
East Hampton, L. I., to teaching each 
day from ten to twelve. His time is al- 
ready filled, many of the members of the 
summer colony availing themselves of 
the opportunity to study with him. It 
has been his custom, in other years, not 
to teach at all while on his summer vaca- 
tion. 


Young Pittsburgh Pianist 
Composition 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 30.—At the 
commencement exercises of the South 
High School at the Alvin Theater last 
week, Ruth Diethorne, the gifted young 
pianist, was heard in her own composition, 
“A Dance,” and Adolph M. Foerster’s 
Suite, Op. 46. The four movements of 
this excellent suite are Prelude, Inter- 
mezzo, Waltz and “Homage to Brahms.” 
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July 19, 1919 





Paris Opera Stages New Work 


Max d’Olonne’s “‘Le Retour’? Well Received—Mysticism and 
Symbolism Dominate the Piece—Success of Two American 


Pianists—A Gala Program in Memory of Camille Erlanger 


Bureau of Musical America, 
54, Rue Vavin, 
Paris, Vl, June 10, 1919. 


HE music of Paris has suffered con- 

siderably by the lack of practical 
means of transportation during the last 
fortnight. Owing to the strike of tram 
and metro employés the evening attend- 
ance at concerts and theaters has fallen 
off considerably, and many musical en- 
tertainments have had to be postponed 
because of the impossibility of finding 
taxis for the return, after the entertain- 
ment. However, we have the good news 
this morning that things are once more 
normal. One feels the approach of the 
end of the season very distinctly and sev- 
eral of the big societies have given their 
last musical séances and disbanded their 
orchestras. 

Max d’Olonne’s “Le Retour” met with 
an enthusiastic reception at the Opéra 
last week. The composer was a pupil 
of Massenet and gained the “Prix de 
Rome” in 1897. He is a literary man 
as well as a musician and frequently 
writes the text for his operas, as in the 
case of “Le Retour” and “Jean.” In all 
his compositions he uses both words and 
music as a means to express his mystical 
conception of the object of man’s role 
on the earth and of his spiritual being. 
Max d’Olonne is at the same time a 
mystic, philosopher, poet and musician. 
“Le Retour,” a lyrical drama in two acts, 
is not altogether suited to the vast stage 
of the Opéra—the drama being too inti- 
mate and metaphysical to be easily 
understood by the general public. From 
a musical point of view this work left 
nothing to be desired, and was unani- 
mously appreciated. 

Max d’Olonne’s understanding of or- 
chestral resonance and the clear disposi- 
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tion of his motives bring to mind his 
master, Massenet, while one feels the in- 
fluence of César Franck in the deep re- 
ligious cadences which frequently occur. 
This is specially emphasized in the in- 
troduction to the second act. The ‘“Re- 
quiem,” sung by the chorus in the same 
act, was exceptionally rendered. The 
composer completely disdains the ordi- 
nary ways of appealing to the emotions 
of the public, and his ideas sometimes 
lack coherence and are somewhat life- 
less—appealing only to the intellect. 
Mme. Lubin interpreted Blanche; Gresse 
was heard in the role of the Grandfather; 
Ramband met with success as Jean, and 
Noél made an excellent Hugues, his dic- 
tion being especially remarkable. Nacon 
as Jacques gave full value to his warm, 
resonant voice. The orchestra under 
Ruhlman’s baton eloquently carried out 
the composer’s inspiration. 

The action of the “Retour” is laid in 
an ancient chateau built on an unknown 
isle in an indefinite epoch. Grandfather 
and his grandchild Hugues await the ar- 
rival of Jean, who is the fiancé of 
Blanche, Hugues’s sister. Jean has been 
absent for three years and the family 
fear an accident or his death. Blanche 
alone is confident that her lover will re- 
turn. The author has wished to depict 
the character of a maiden, mystical and 
idealistic, and, in order to render tangi- 
ble this idea, has created a symbolical 
contrast in the form of an _ episode. 
Hugues advises his grandfather to de- 
stroy a tower of the Chateau, which, 
being half in ruins, is in danger of 
tumbling down on the fisher-folk dwell- 
ing below, but the old head of the 
family, obstinate and confident in the 
solid construction of the tower, refuses 
to listen to his grandson. Suddenly Jean 
returns! But he seems changed, pre- 
occupied. Directly Blanche perceives 
him she realizes that the man before her 
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is no longer the friend and lover of yore 
and she swoons away. 

In the second act, the grandfather 
tries to console and encourage her, but 
it is “The Day of the Dead” and in the 
distance women in mourning pass and 
repass! An old fisherman tells Blanche 
that the souls of the damned choose this 
day to reappear among the living, and, 
while he is telling her this story, she 
suddenly perceives Jean and is instantly 
convinced that she is in the presence of 
the ghost of her fiancé and not before 
her fiancé himself. In this idea she finds 
new courage and hope. Now a tempest 
arises, and Jean is on the point of em- 
barking when Hugues comes to his sister, 
and prays her to prevent his departure, 
but Blanche wishes him to go as she then 
hopes to see the real Jean appear. Now 
the storm is past and Jean’s body is 
washed onto the shore. He has perished 
in the tempest and at this moment the 
tower falls and buries the fisher-folk 
beneath its ruins. Blanche, however, 
from the top of the highest rock on the 
island, lifts her arms on high in a trans- 
port of mysticism and sings of future 
happiness and the near return of her 
lover. 


Two American Artists’ Success 


Last night an excellent concert was 
given by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
two American pianists. The program 
eontained only French music played by 
the artists on two pianos. It was an 
interesting recital and decidedly out of 
the ordinary. These two young Amer- 
icans showed remarkable technic and 
perfect unity of interpretation, and in 
spite of the fact that the Metro was not 
running the hall was well filled. A num- 
ber by Debussy called “En Blanc et 
Noir” met with special success. The 
fact that the pianists wore the uniform 
of their country gave added sympathy 
to their reception. The concert was 
under the patronage of Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, Ambassador and Mrs. Hugh 
Wallace, Mrs. House, Brigadier-General 
Harts, Mme. Whitney-Hoff, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, the Duchess de Tallyrand, 
Mrs. John Munroe, Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Mme. Jacques Rouché, Mme. Er- 
langer, ete. 
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On June 12, an interesting gala 
Camille Erlanger’s music is to be giv: 
at the Gymnase Theater. The recette 
to go to soldiers afflicted with nervo\ 
diseases contracted during the wa 
The féte is organized by the Théat 
Classique et Moderne and the prograi 
includes the names of such artistes a 
Martha Chénal, Dangés and Dubois « 
the Opéra; Mme. Segond-Weber, Mad« 
line Roch and Louise Silvain of th 
Comédie Francaise; Fanny Heldy, D: 
mellier, Saimon and Leon Beyle of th 
Opéra Comique. Among other things 
the first presentation of Erlanger’s “L: 
Reine Amada” will be heard. his mu 
sical legend consists of three acts, th 
poem being by André Legrand. Specia: 
sympathy is being manifested in thi 
representation owing to the recent deat! 
of the composer. His wife is expected t 
be present. 

The death is announced to-day of 
Marie Battu, who passed away full of 
years, after a successful musical career 
She was a pupil of Duprés and mad 
her début at the Théatre Italien in “L: 
Sonnambula.” She was then heard in 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” etc., and finally, 
went to London and appeared at Coven: 
Garden. In 1870 she was engaged at th: 
Paris Opéra and made her début i: 
“Moise.” She then created the role of 


Inez in “L’Africaine” and sang man: 


other operas. Her brother, Léon Battu, 
was a well-known author who collabor 
ated with Labiche, Scribe and others. 

An item of interest in this week’s 
music was the audition given by a grou) 
of Albers’s pupils at the Salle Berlioz. 
Henri Albers has been singing at th 
Opéra Comique for years and has de 
veloped a considerable reputation as a 
teacher. He has every reason to be 
proud of the result of his vocal instruc- 
tion as manifested in Saturday’s concert. 

Four voices were to be remarked— 
those of Rousseau-Bocher, an American 
baritone; S. Habile, a French baritone; 
Mme. Lefebvre, dramatic soprano, and 
Monségur, baritone. Mme. Lefebviri 
stands out as a remarkable personality, 
both by her vocal and dramatic powers 
and personal beauty. She possesses an 
exceptional voice and temperament, and 
was heard in the réle of Floria in 
“Tosea,” the second act of which was 
given in costume. At present one feels 
that she is a young singer and she gives 
of her beautiful voice with untiring 
courage and dramatic instinct. Later on 
she will no doubt learn to save herself 
more for her climaxes. She was sec 
onded by S. Habile as Scarpia. He is 
an excellent comedian, but still has work 
ahead of him vocally. Rousseau-Bocher 
has a rich, warm baritone voice of ex- 
ceptional quality and clear timbre. We 
may expect good things of this sympa- 
thetic American later on. He is an ex- 
cellent pianist. C. Monségur also has a 
baritone voice of beautiful quality and 
timbre. 


The Week’s Opera 


The Opéra program for this week in- 
cludes “Le Retour,” with Lubin, Grosse, 
Ramband, Noél and Narcon; “Samson 
et Dalila,’ with Mlle. Roger Lafilte, 
Note, Grosse, Nacon, Gonguet and God- 
ard; “La Tragédie de Salomé,” with Ida 
Rubenstein, Kert and Wague; “Rebecca,” 
with Mme. Bugg and Lesterly; “Héléne,” 
with Franz, Demougeot, Bugg anid 
Lapeyrelle. The Comique is to give 
“Tosca” with Mathieu, “Manon” (1000th 
representation) with Marguerite Carre, 
Marug, Albers, Fontaine, Vigneau and 
Vieuille. Toward the end of the week 
will be heard “Carmen,” “La Fille de 
Mme. Angot,” “Madama Butterfly,” ‘“Pe!- 
leas and Mélisande” and “Les Noces de 
Figaro.” 

Henri Etlin, pianist, has returned to 
Paris after having been mobilized for 
four years. He has just completed 4 
successful tour in the south of France. 
He has given a series of recitals at Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Limoges, Orléans, Mar 
seille and Cannes, and also four concerts 
at Nice, where he was much appreciated. 
He gained the first prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1909 and he was 
“laureat” at the Diemer Concours in 
1912. He possesses a brilliant technic 
and great musical intelligence and sens!- 
bility. He has already visited America 
and played in San Rafael and San Fran- 
cisco. He hopes to revisit America one 
day and in the meanwhile to take up his 
musical life here. 

MARGARET MACCRAE. 





Concert Welcomes Jersey Soldiers Back 


MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J., July 5.—A 
concert was given here last evening t° 
welcome back the returning soldiers of 
this country. Cecil Arden, contralto 0! 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Eddy 
Brown, violinist, and. Louis Grunberg: 
pianist, took part. An audience of 120)! 
persons applauded the artists heartily. ' 
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When Polacco and Miss Mason 
Were Wed at Allenhurst 

















R. AND MRS. JOHN KEITH of New York, from whose summer home at Allen- 
hurst, N. J., Giorgio Polacco, the eminent orchestral conductor, and Edith 
Mason, grand opera singer, were married on June 29, may almost be said to be 
Friends of Marrying Musicians, as they were the only witnesses of the nuptials of 


Enrico Caruso and Dorothy Benjamin last year. 
the lawn of Mr. Keith’s house just before the Polacco-Mason wedding. 


The above group was taken on 
From left 


to right: John Keith, Mrs. Keith, Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Mr. Polacco, Mrs. 


Polacco, Baron Barnes. 





TO OBTAIN NEW ARTISTS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Impresario Verande Sailing for Europe— 
Elks’ Demonstration Brings “Jenny 
Lind” and “Patti” Back to the City 


NEw ORLEANS, July 6.—L. P. Verande, 
impresario of the New Orleans Opera 
Association, under contract for five years, 


is about to sail for Europe to sign con- 
tracts with the artists to be presented to 
New Orleans from next November to 
February. Mr. Verande has been to 
Mexico recently. The artists in view, 
some of them the brightest stars of Paris 
and London, have been reserved by Mr. 
Verande’s brother in Paris. Two first- 
class conductors will be obtained and 
three premiére danseuses. Giorgio Po- 
laceo will be secured as chief musical di- 
rector. Other artists under consideration 
are Edith Mason, who has just ended a 
tour of Mexico, and Margaret Ladd of 


the Opéra Comique of Paris. A chorus 
of thirty will be recruited, along with 
members of the ballet, in Chicago, New 
York and New Orleans. Harry Bruns- 
wick Loeb, the local impresario, will ac- 
company Mr. Verande to Paris. 

A recital of the pupils of Ruth M. Har- 
rison on June 27 was attended by M. and 
Mme. Verande. Mme. Suzanne Lehmann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dorhauer, Stella 
Markey, Marguerita Coulon, Leona Ar- 
row and Loretta Bechtel furnished the 
special numbers by assisting artists. 

On July 4 the Elks, New Orleans 
boasting the largest lodge in the world, 
gave a mammoth demonstration at City 
Park, a feature of which was the music. 
Jenny Lind returned to New Orleans, 
represented by Mrs. H. R. MacLeod, in 
flounced organdie, hoop-skirted, with 
asters in her hair, singing songs that 
were sung at the concert given by Jenny 
Lind during her visit to this city. Ade- 
lina Patti, personified by Mme. Anna 
May Lerch, becurled and befarthingaled, 
sang songs identified with the diva while 
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a member of the local opera company in 
1861. Mary Bayes, in bewitching flow- 
ered muslin and bonnet, impersonated 
Minnie Hauk, said to have been the 
daughter of a Milneburg (N. O.) fisher- 
man on our lake coast, and certainly a 
long-time resident if not native here. 
One of the most striking of the charac- 
terizations was Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 
a native son, whose birth here in 1829 


signalized new events in international 
music. Lawrence Newton himself made 
the design for his suit—white serge 
trousers, flaring over the foot; frilled 


shirt, stock-collar, antique diamond stud; 
cutaway coat, a silk hat dating from 
1840, a massive gold watch-chain and 
huge watch, cream-colored kid gloves and 
gold-tipped ebony cane. He played Gotts- 
chalk’s “Last Hope” and “Bananier” with 
brilliance. ; 

A young singer of more than usual 
promise is Rosa Ivens of New Orleans, 
who will leave shortly to pursue her vocal 
training in New York in preparation for 
concert work. Miss Ivens has a rich 
mezzo voice and has had tuition from 
Edna Thomas, now in France. 

mF. B. 


GODOWSKY AS SOLOIST 


Pianist and Conductor Bodanzky Will 
Renew Old Relationship Next Season 


When Artur Bodanzky, conductor of 
the New Symphony Orchestra, arrived 
unannounced in New York last week to 
give final approval of the personnel of 
the orchestra as it will be constituted 
next season, he heard for the first time 
that Leopold Godowsky, the distinguished 
pianist, had been added to the list of 
soloists. 

“Most interesting”! said Mr. Bodanzky. 
“T am delighted that Mr. Godowsky is 
to play with us. Do you know,” he con- 
tinued, “that the first concerto I ever 
conducted was when Mr. Godowsky ap- 
peared as soloist with the Prague Or- 
chestra? I was the conductor there at 
that time—1908. Mr. Godowsky gave 
one of the finest interpretations of the 
Chopin F Minor Concerto I have ever 
heard. Iam going to arrange with him 
to play something equally interesting at 
the New Symphony concerts next sea- 
son.” 

Mr. Bodanzky returned to Seal Harbor 
on Friday after expressing himself as 
greatly pleased with the choice of new 
members for The Musicians’ New Or- 
chestra Society, from which organization 
the personnel of the orchestra is drafted. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Bodanzky, the 
number of men in the orchestra has been 
increased from ninety-six to 100. 





Soprano and Pianist in Joint Recital at 
Champion, Mich. 


CHAMPION, MICH., July 11.—A large 
audience of musicians and music-lovers 
attended the Braastad-Roberts recital 
here last evening and heard one of the 
most interesting and evenly balanced pro- 
grams ever presented in Champion. Miss 
Braastad possesses a remarkably clear, 
sweet soprano, and it is always under 
complete control. Her two groups of 
English songs were splendidly arranged, 
the Vanderpool, Hageman, Worrell and 
Woodman numbers proving the most 
popular, and her aria from “Tosca” and 
the Norwegian group were delivered with 
the style and finish of the seasoned art- 
ist. George Raberts won great praise for 
the art with which he followed the sing- 
er’s every mood and earned a triumph 
all his own with his two groups of solos. 
The modern group was especially delight- 
ful and disclosed clarity and fineness of 
tone, splendid rhythmic sense and bril- 
liant technique. C.L. L. 
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LOUIS PERSINGER 
SPENDS SUMMER ON 
COLORADO RANCH 














Louis Persinger, American Violinist 


Do violinists object to being photo- 
graphed? One would think so, judging 
by this “speaking” likeness of Louis Per- 
singer, snapped in Colorado. Persinger 
is enjoying a well-earned vacation on a 
ranch in the mountains near Colorado. 





Elaborate Musical Programs at 
Riesenfeld Houses 


Hugo Riesenfeld presented elaborate 
musical programs at the Rivoli and 
Rialto Theaters last week. At the Rivoli 
the orchestra, under the direction of 
Erno Rapee and Joseph Littau, played 
four numbers from Tchaikovsky’s “Nut 
Cracker” Suite, the “Dance de la Fée 
Dragée,” “Dance Arabe,”’ “Dance Chi- 
noise” and the “Valse des Fleurs.’”’ Each 
number was played in a characteristic 
setting designed by John Wenger. The 
soloists were Helen De Witt Jacobs, who 
played Dvorak’s “Indian Lament,” ar- 
ranged for the violin by Fritz Kreisler, 
and Julia Henry, who sang “Sunshine 
of Your Smile,” the organ solo, played 
by Prof. Firmin Swinnen, was Fetis’ 
Kinale in E Flat. At the Rialto, the 
orchestra, under the direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston, gave a 
number from Massenet’s “Manon.” A 
trio from “Faust” was sung by Martin 
Brefol, Emanuel List and Edoardo A\l- 
bano, and Gladys Rice was heard in 
“Somewhere a Voice is Calling,” by 
Arthur F. Tate. During the summer 
months Hugo Riesenfeld will hold his 
voice trials at the Rialto on Wednesdays 
between 12:30 and 1:30 instead of on 
Saturdays. Edward Falck, a member of 
Mr. Riesenfeld’s musical staff, will pass 
on the merits of the vocal aspirants. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Organ recitals have 
been given here recently by Arthur 
Kraft of Trinity Church, Cleveland, and 
by Albert Riemenschneider, of Baldwin- 
Wallace College of Berea. 
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De Lara’s Opera for Covent Garden 


Composer's ‘“‘Nail’’ a Story of Love and Jealousy in Morocco—A 


Notable 


London Song Recital by John 


Coates—Landon 


Ronald Presents Concert of His Own Works—Introduction of 


Mechanical Musical 


Instruments 


and 


in British Schools 


Colleges—Moiseiwitch and Phyllis Lett to Visit America 


Bureau of Musical America, 
8 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, 
London, June 27, 1919. 


URING the last four years, Isidore 
de Lara has done so much for other 
British composers that some of us have 
been inclined to overlook the fact that 
he himself is a most distinguished crea- 
tive artist. But we are soon to have his 


‘opera, “Nail,” at Covent Garden, and I 


am told that an unusually large sum of 
money is being spent upon its production. 
De Lara, of course, has had many large 
works produced on the Continent, es- 
pecially at Monaco where he has lived 
for many years, but during that period 
we heard practically nothing of him ex- 
cept what the late J. F. Runciman used 
to tell us. 

The action of ‘Nail’ takes place in 
Morocco, the plot is concerned with the 
usual themes of love and jealousy, and 
the last act is placed in the desert. 
Charles Ricketts, one of our most emi- 
nent and original artists, has designed 
the costumes. 

In the meantime De Lara is continuing 
his “all-British” concerts. I should not 
like to estimate how many new works 
he has produced during the last few 
years, but the number must reach nearly 


a hundred. Indeed, taking one thing 
with another, the British composer is 
having the time of his life, and there is, 
of course, the danger that too much fuss 
is being made of him; however, the reac- 
tion is bound to come sooner or later. 


Chance for a Millionaire 


Rutland Boughton, the musical ideal- 
ist (but he is a very practical ideaiist!) 
came up to town yesterday from Glaston- 
bury, and called on me. He wanis $50,- 
000 to build a Greek theater in the wilds 
of Somerset, and is looking round for 
a likely millionaire. Boughton is always 
original, up-to-date and (if the truth 
must be told) a trifle freakish. But he 
is doing very great and most useful work 
in Glastonbury, where he holds four or 
five festivals each year. Very few mu- 
sical Americans visit this country with- 
out going to see him. At present he is 
enthusiastic on the Japanese drama, and 
in August will produce a new musical 
work based on the “Noh” plays of that 
country. I do not know what the “Noh” 
plays are, and Boughton did not seem 
inclined to tell me. 

John Coates, to my mind one of the 
great artist-singers of the world, gave 
a song recital in Queen’s Hall the other 
night. There was a large audience, a 
long program and much enthusiasm. It 
is nearly five years since I last heard 
him, for we have both been in the army, 
he in one country and I in another; but 
his voice is as fine as ever, and his siyle 
and powers of interpretation are perfect. 
If I say he is my favorite tenor, I do 
not wish to imply that I think he has 
the finest tenor voice in the world; he 


has not. Not by any means. But he is 
the finest interpreter. He has intellect, 
real intellect; he has soul. Moreover, 


he is not passionately addicted to high 
notes sustained for an incredible length 
of time. His program included many 
songs by the younger school of British 
composers, but not a single example of 
American music. By the way, what are 
American composers doing in these days? 
So far as we are concerned on this side, 
they might al! be dumb. 

Appleby Mathews, an accomplished 
Birmingham conductor, gave an impor- 
tant orchestral concert during the week 
at Queen’s Hall, Mr. Lamond being the 
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soloist. Mr. Mathews is a very ambi- 
ticus man who has had a remarkable and 
romantic career, but he requires still 
more experience before he can be placed 
in the front rank of conductors. Lamond 
played the B Flat Minor Concerto of 
Tchaikovsky, and a new and rather te- 
dicus composition by J. D. Davis. It was 
Granville Bantock’s symphonic poem, 
“Dante and Beatrice,” that most of us 
went to hear. This extraordinarily 
beautiful work is one of the glories of 
present-day composition and, as Ernest 
Newman has pointed out, is the best sym- 
phonic poem yet written by a Britisher. 
Its only fav’* is its prolixity. Bantock 
has always had a tendency to say a trifle 
more than he really means. 


Landon Ronald’s Concert 


Landon Renald, perhaps the most ac- 
ecmplished of all our musicians, for he 
is equally eminent as a composer, a con- 
ductor, an »ccompanist and as principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music, gave 
a concert the other afternoon devoted 
entirely to his own compositions. This 
is. always a daring thing to do, but 
Ronald stood the test as well as most 
present-day composers could have done. 
At least a hundred of his songs are sung 
in our drawing-rooms and concert-halls, 
avd I know of nothing of his that is not 
distinguished by refinement, musician- 
shiv and originality. The singers were 
Walter Hyde and Rosina Buckman, the 
composer himself conducting. 

For some little time there has been 
much discussion here on the manner in 
which the pianola, the gramophone, etc., 
may be employed in familiarizing young 
people with the musical classics, and dur- 
ing the week some correspondence be- 
tween Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Pade- 
rewski has been made public. Musicians 
in such different schools of thought as 
Dr. Welford Davies and Ernest Newman 
advocate the use of mechanical music in 
our schools and colleges. The Govern- 
ment, of course, is as hard to move as a 
mountain, and a great deal will have to 
be done by private enterprise before of- 
ficialdom will even open its dull and 
sleeny eyes. Ernest Newman, however, 
is preparing a book on the subject, and 
at least a dozen earnest musicians are 
lecturing and writing on it. In the 
meantime, many schools have already in- 
troduced the pianola among their pupils, 
and this instrument will soon become as 
familiar as the blackboard. There are, 
indeed, many signs of a great revival of 
interest in musical education. In sup- 
port of this I may say that during my 


last two months in the army, when many 
of us were very busy with the educa- 
tional training scheme, I had no fewer 
than thirty-five pupils for the piano and 
theory, and all of these were young col- 
liers, farmers, clerks, and so on. 


The Lure of America 


Every musician I come across these 
days is either going to America or want- 
ing to go there. Only last night Phyllis 
Lett told me she was anxious to spend a 
year or two in the States. Young Moisei- 
witch, as readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
know already, is very soon going to cross 
the Atlantic. At the moment there is 
nothing to say of him except that, for 
me, he is quite the finest pianist we have 
had in this country for many years. His 
technique is consummate, and he has a 
temperament that, though it is inclined 
to be exotic (no great fault this, in cer- 
tain styles of music) is balanced by a 
keen and deep intellect. He is as con- 
vincing in Brahms as he is in Debussy, 
and quite recently I heard him interpret 
three compositions of Palmgren with a 
most astonishing and fairly-like delicacy. 
I confidently prophesy for him a most 
brilliant success. 

One of the most interesting musical 
events of the week has been the Chil- 
dren’s Victory Festival in the Albert 
Hall, where there was an audience of 
over 6000. The children’s choir consisted 
of 1600 singers and we had some re- 
markable effects from their sweet, young 
voices. 

Peter Upcher is a young man who did 
not begin to compose until after he had 
entered the army. Whilst in Macedonia 
(Northern Greece and Serbia) he found 
time to write a number of songs; these 
were given last night in the Wigmore 
Hall by Miss Viola Tree, Miss Phyllis 
Lett and H. Eisdell before a large and 
very appreciative audience. Many of the 
songs had to be repeated. Upcher has 
a good deal to say; his work is very ex- 
pressive and full of interest and, given 
fair opportunities, will go a long way. 

GERALD CUMBERLAND. 





May Stone Essays Flying 


May Stone, soprano, who is winning 
much success on her transcontinental 
tour as soloist with Sousa and his Band, 
writes to MUSICAL AMERICA from Cal- 
gary, Alta., of her thrilling experience 
in her first flight in an aeroplane with 
Capt. McCall, the Canadian aviator. 
“We were up 1,200 feet,” says Miss 
Stone, “and I felt no fear whatever.” 
Miss Stone has already covered 3600 
miles of the tour and appears in two 
concerts daily. 





Klibansky Pupil Engaged for Opera 
Comique 


Elsa Diemer, artist-pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, the noted vocal teacher, has 
been engaged for the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers in New York. Another 
pupil engaged for the same company is 
Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano. 


CONTEST IN BURLINGTON, V’. 





University Summer School of Mus 
Awards Scholarships 


BURLINGTON, VT., July 10.—Lillia } 
Slayton of Morrisville won first prize a 
the piano contest of the summer schox 
of music at the University of Vermont 
at the contests held July 8 at the Howar 
Relief Hall. She will receive a fre 
course in piano under Prof. Charles Le 
Tracy of New York City, who is spend 
ing the summer at his home at Shelburn: 
The second prize was won by Florenc 
Buxton of Jericho, who will receive ; 
course in piano under Mrs. John W 
Nichols of New York City. Miss Slayto: 
is a pupil of William T. Upton of Ober 
lin, Ohio, and Miss Buxton is a pupil o 
Mrs. A. T. Arkley of Essex Junction an 
Edward Royce of Middlebury. The priz 
in voice was won by Hilda Degree o 
Burlington, who will receive a_ fre 
course under John W. Nichols, head o 
the voice department at the summe 
school. 

The Music and Dramatic Club of th 
summer school at the University of Ve: 
mont has elected the following officers 
President, Prof. E. B. Jenks; vice-pres' 
dent, Claire Dudley Buck; secretar, 
Elizabeth Colburn; treasurer, Mrs. A. § 
Ware. The club is planning a series o 
attractive programs for the school. 

Beryl Harrington, supervisor of mus 
in the public schools of the city, is direc: 
ing the community singing departmen 
at the summer school of the Universit, 
of Vermont. A. W. D. 


Lotta Madden in Second of Klibansk, 
Recitals 





The second in the summer series 0! 
artist pupils’ recitals planned by Serge 
Klibansky, the noted vocal teacher, of 
New York, brought forth Lotta Madden, 
soprano. It attracted a large audience 
in the auditorium of the American In 
stitute of Applied Music on July 9. Miss 
Madden has appeared in numerous re 
citals from here to the coast, where she 
has invariably scored an emphatic suv- 
cess. This recital proved no exception 
to the rule and added additional laurels. 
She sang charmingly three groups of 
works by Monteverde, Legrenzi, Gretch 
aninoff; Russian Folk Songs, arrange: 
by Zimbalist, Debussy, Hue, Paladilhe, 
Carpenter, Hill, Kramer, Foster ani 
Crist, in which she again disclosed « 
voice of much sweetness coupled with 
admirable conception of interpretative 
values. Ruth Pearcy provided skillful 
accompaniments. M. B. S. 





TORRINGTON, CONN.—In a recital by 
pupils of Minnie E. Marsh, assisted by 
Mrs. A. F. Tuttle, soprano; Dorothy 
Leach, pianist, and pupils of Marguerite 
Case, at the Center Congregational Par- 
ish House, June 27, there was a program 
of dance music selected from classic and 
modern composers. A brief description 
of the dances preceded the program. The 
Mozart minuet was danced by two pupils 
of Miss Case. ; 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, His Little Daughter Zepha and Sergei Klibansky Outside Mr. 
Samoiloff’s Summer School at North Asbury, N. J. 


Two New York vocal teachers, both of 
prominence, are rarely to be found in 
such amicable relations as represented in 
the above photograph of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff and Sergei Klibansky. The 
picture was made one day recently when 
Mr. Samoiloff received a visit from his 


confrére. Mr. Samoiloff is spending the 
summer at Asbury Park, where he is con- 
ducting the Samoiloff School of Bel Canto 
the latter part of each week. The first 
half of each week he spends in New York 
at Carnegie Hall, where he will continue 
his teaching throughout the summer. 





SALT LAKE CITY HOUSES 
VARIED MUSICAL AFFAIRS 


Song Festival in Tabernacle Creates 
Enthusiasm—New Welsh Chorus 
Organized 


SALT LAKE City, June 26.—An im- 
pressive spectacle of last Sunday was the 
Song and Flower Festival given in the 
Tabernacle, when more than 5000 mem- 
bers of the Sunday schools of Salt Lake 
participated. The chorus was under the 
direction of James H. Neilson, who 
proved most efficient in leading the large 
number of singers, massed on the floor 
of the main auditorium, with the rest 
of the congregation filling the gallery. 
A double quartet from the 17th Ward 
did some splendid work. Prof. John J. 
McClellan presided at the organ, which 
added greatly to the effectiveness of the 
occasion. Among the prominent features 
of the program were the Hawaiian tem- 
ple dedication anthem composed by Evan 
Stephens, sung by the mixed chorus and 
congregation, and also the “Memorial 
Duet” written in honor of the late 
President Joseph F. Smith, composed by 
Mr. Stephens and sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Neilson. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was 
heard Sunday in the second of a series 
of popular concerts at the Empress 
Theater, being greeted by a somewhat 
larger audience than at its first appear- 
ance, showing that the concerts are stead- 
ily and surely growing in popularity. 
This is the first opportunity afforded 
Salt Lake music lovers of hearing a sym- 


phonic organization at popular prices. 
Director Charles Shepherd again chose 
a carefully selected program, which in- 
cluded numbers by Nicolai, Bach-Gtéunod, 

aaa Sibelius, Bagley and César 
ui. 

Cecil Gates, a well-known Salt Lake 
composer, head of the music department 
of the L. D. S. U. has been appointed 
to the place of Utah’s representative on 
the executive board of the Society for the 
Foundation of a National Conservatory 
of Music. 

An interesting piano recital was given 
last week by Hettie Nilsson, presented by 
her instructor, Mrs. P. O. Perkins and 
assisted by Mrs. Theodore Best, soprano. 
The young artist evidenced careful train- 
ing, playing with good understanding. 

Mrs. Percival O. Perkins left this week 
for San Francisco where she will enter 
the Godowsky master classes for piano 
students and teachers. Mrs. Perkins has 
long been one of Salt Lake’s most popu- 
lar and earnest teachers. The master 
class will begin June 30 and continue 
for six weeks. 

The Salt Lake Choral Society was or- 
ganized last Wednesday night at a meet- 
ing held in the fourteenth ward assem- 
bly hall. The chorus will have from 
seventy-five to one hundred mixed voices. 
The musical works of noted Welsh com- 
posers will be studied and given in con- 
cert during the Fall and Winter. Prof. 
Evan Stephens, it was announced at the 
meeting, has consented to officiate as con- 
ductor, with Prof. H. E. Giles as assis- 
tant conductor and accompanist. Vari- 
ous names were suggested for the new 
organization at the meeting among them 
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being the Salt Lake Welsh Choral So- 
ciety. The Cambrian Choral Union and 
the Cymrodorian Choral Society. 
The Chorus’ first appearance will be 
made at Saltair on Cambrian day, July 
17. Z. S. H. 


DEFENDS MILWAUKEE’S 
STANDING IN MUSIC 


Margaret Rice, Concert Manager, De- 
clares City Should Not Be Chastised 
for Not Maintaining an Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, July 5.—One of the best 
judgments ever given of Milwaukee in a 
musical way was pronounced by Mar- 
garet Rice, leading impresario and con- 
cert manager, who declares that Mil- 
waukee is no worse and no better than 
ether cities of its size when it comes to 
support of musical projects. She asserts 
that this city has many men and women 
of means who stand ready to sponsor 
musical events until the city can work 
up the necessary degree of musical study 
and appreciation to make these concerts 
self-supporting. Miss Rice believes that 
in every city there are a few who care 
and who stand back of every laudable 
artistic enterprise. 

Milwaukee should not be chastised for 
not maintaining a large symphony or- 
chestra, Miss Rice says, because there 
are only nine cities in the country with 
symphonic orchestras that really fulfill 
the definition. These nine cities, Miss 
Rice maintains, are New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Cincinnati. Miss Rice maintains that 
none of these orchestras is self-support- 
ing with the possible exception of Chi- 
cago’s. 

Miss Rice points to Pittsburgh. which 
once had a fine orchestra and finally gave 
it up; St. Paul, likewise, had a great 
orchestra, but the load became too heavy 
for the town. Cities of high rank like 
Washington, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh depend on the visits of near- 
by orchestras just as Milwaukee has ten 
annual visits from the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Miss Rice asserts. 

Miss Rice praises Dallas as one South- 
ern city trying to support an orchestra 
of symphonic rank. Detroit, she says, is 
doing splendid work with its $250,000 
fund per year and its great leader, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. St. Louis has had 
an heroic struggle, the mayor enlisting 
all the civic clubs recently to take all 
the unsold seats. Rochester will fare 
well, she says, with Mr. Eastman helping 
the orchestra, aiding the great musical 
schools there and building a music me- 
morial hall. 

Miss Rice, after a great deal of travel 
and hearing all the nation’s great mu- 
sical organizations pronounces the Bach 
Festival of Bethlehem, Pa., as the most 
significant, but she says it is a _ note- 
worthy fact that this Festival is in part 
made possible by the financial sponsor- 
ship of Charles M. Schwab. 

Going back to the Milwaukee associa- 
tion, Miss Rice says the situation here is 
highly encouraging in that nearly 200 
business men have signed a guarantee 
which means that the ten concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony will be given each 
year for the next five years with full 
knowledge in advance that there will not 
be a deficit. She intimates that, when 
Milwaukeeans progress to the _ point 
where they demand a real educational 
body like a symphony orchestra, it will 
come. C. O. S. 


Kaufmann Plays Stirringly in New York 
Recital 


Schima Kaufmann, the young violinist, 
gave a recital at Wanamaker’s, New 
York, the afternoon of June 21. With 
Alexander Russell at the organ, the vio- 
linist gave a stirring performance of the 
Vitali “Chaconne,” which earned the en- 
core “Sons du Soir” by Kriens. The sec- 
ond group consisted of the Bach G Minor 
Sonata for violin alone, which was re- 
ceived with much approbation. Two 
Spanish dances, “Malaguena” and “Ha- 
banera,” by Sarasate, and pieces by Mo- 
zart-Kaufmann, Tchaikovsky-Auer, A. W. 
Kramer, Pilzer and V. Kuzdo were rep- 
resented. The violinist has a large and 
warm tone, which he handles with skill 
as to nuance and aclear technic. For the 
coming season he has some Western en- 
gagements as soloist with symphony or- 
chestras and expects to make his metro- 
politan début in December. 





WINS AND GENDRON 
TO PLAY IN SUMMER 








RESORTS OF FRANCE 








Louis Wins, Violinist, and Edward Gen- 
dron on Shipboard En Route to France 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, the 
French violinist and pianist, who were 
heard in sonata recitals in Carnegie and 
Aeolian halls, New York, last season, are 
spending the summer in France. Mr. 
Wins writes his American manager, 
Daniel Mayer, that he and Mr. Gendron 
have been engaged for concerts in Deau- 
ville, Trouville, Cabourg and Aix-les- 
Bains during July. Before returning to 
America in the fall they will be heard 
in a series of three recitals in Paris in 
October. . 





25,000 AT COLUMBIA CONCERT 


Audiences Steadily Increasing in Size— 
A Program in the Bronx 


Since the beginning of the series of 
concerts at Columbia University given 
by the New York Military Band, under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
the audiences have been increasing in 
size nightly. The smallest audience last 
week numbered 21,000, and on Wednes- 
day, July 2, the attendance exceeded 25,- 
000. The enthusiasm increases’ each 
night also, and the applause seems great- 
est for the music of the masters. The 
music of Wagner has met with particular 
favor. These performances are not alone 
attracting the general public. but hun- 


dreds of musicians are in attendance 
nightly. The services of the New York 
Military Band are being sought con- 


stantly, and it is probable that a tour 
of the United States may soon be ar- 
ranged. On Monday, July 7, the band 
played at the country home of John D. 
Rockefeller in honor of his eightieth 
birthday. 

The Community Singing nights have 
been particularly interesting, and it was 
inspiring to hear 25,000 people sing on 
the evening of July 2. As 10,000 sum- 
mer students are now at the university, 
the nightly attendance is expected 
eventually to exceed 30,000. 

A special concert was given on Sunday 
afternoon, July 13, at Poe Park, to af- 
ford the people of the Bronx an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the band. The concert 
was arranged by City Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer, and the soloist was 
Mana-Zucca, who sang a song by Francis 
Hopkinson, the first American composer, 
and her own popular song, “If Flowers 
Could Speak.” Three famous cornetists 
played a trio entitled “The Three Sola- 
taires” by Victor Herbert, which had its 
first New York performance. A new 
march by Edwin Franko Goldman en- 
titled, “The City Chamberlain,” dedicated 
to Mr. Berolzheimer, was also listed. 

On Monday, July 14, there was a 
special French program at Columbia in 
honor of Bastile Day, which included 
numbers by Massenet, Bizet, Gounod and 
Planquette. The celebrated French 
march, “Sambre et Meuse,” and “La 
Marseillaise” were performed in honor 
of the occasion, Ernest S. Williams being 
the soloist. 


Ethel Newcomb, the American concert 
pianist, has established a summer school 
at her country home at Whitney Point, 
N. Y., where she will remain until No- 
vember, when she begins an American 
concert tour. 
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“HAPPY-GO-LUCKY,” “Canonette,’’ “The 
Tapping Woodpecker.” By Jessie L. Gay- 
nor. “Dolly Dances,” “Good Morning 


Song.’’ By Wilson G. Smith. (St. Louis: 
Art Publication Society.) 


All of the Art Publication Society is- 
sues have a special interest because of 
their editorial working-out, quite aside 
from the interest or value of the com- 
positions represented themselves. Jessie 
L. Gaynor, that representative composer 
of American child music, contributes two 
easy teaching numbers in her best vein 
in “Happy-Go-Lucky” and “Canonette.” 
In each the poetic idea and the method 
of study has been developed by the com- 
poser herself, and in order that both 
numbers may be the more readily mas- 
tered a preliminary exercise on outstand- 
ing technical features has been supplied 
for each. “The Tapping Woodpecker”’— 
these three pieces are all intended for the 
first grade—has an accompanying text, 
“Kneck at the door and peep in,” to help 
establish its rhythmic idea. Wilson G. 
Smith, the well-known pianist and 
teacher, has added to the Art Publication 
series two short but melodious and at- 
tractive pieces for the second grade; and 
his hints for their proper study cover 
every point. It is exactly this kind of 
careful and detailed presentation of an 
elementary teaching piece which makes 
it easier for the teacher to impart as 
well as for the pupil to learn, that gives 
this particular edition a value all its 
own. In addition to the instructive an- 
notations as to interpretation, Emerson 
Whithorne has supplied a biographical 
sketch and a glossary of the proper 
names and musical terms used in each 
composition. The editorial scheme de- 
velcped in this comprehensive way is one 
which cannot help but commend itself to 
the serious teacher, and makes what is 
often an ungrateful task easier to under- 
take. 


oa 

“DAY BREAK,” “The Red Leaf,” ‘‘On the 

Wild Rose Tree,’’ ‘‘Adieu.’”’” By H. N, Red- 

man. (Boston: White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


This group of five songs, published 
under a single cover, for high voice, is 
not unworthy of praise. The individual 
melodies, especially in the case of “On 
a Wild Rose Tree,” and “Adieu,” are 
engagingly natural, they sing easily and 
they appeal to the ear by reason of an 
unconstrained tunefulness; and all of 
them are happily harmonized. Incident- 
ally, the composer has shown real taste 
and judgment in the selection of his 
texts, which are of a type that admits 
of effective musical treatment. All in 
all, Mr. Redman’s songs conform to a 
general standard of good workmanship, 
and musicianly handling of ideas char- 
acteristic of a large body of American 
song literature, without rising to those 
loftier heights of inspiration which it is 
so difficult to scale. 

* * oo 
“IN FLANDERS FIELDS.” By Henry E. 

Sachs. ‘“Li’l Black Lamb.’ By Helen 

Howarth Lemmel. ‘‘When the Boys Come 

Sailing Home.” By John Philip Sousa. 

(New York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


Lieut.-Col. John McCrae’s lines, “In 
Flanders Fields,” will hold their own as 
one of the finest short poems of the war, 
and as such they will continue to tempt 
composers to set them to song. Several 
settings of this poem have already been 
considered in the review columns of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, This new one by Mr. 
Sachs is a dignified, musicianly interpre- 
tation of the text idea; it has proper 
melodic and harmonic interest, declama- 
tory quality and singable appeal to rec- 
ommend it; it has deserved the quasi- 
immortality of the printed page.. Yet it 
raises the question whether, when a cer- 
tain poem has been set superbly well 
once, or even twice, it would not be better 
to close the lists unless succeeding set- 
tings attain the inspirational level of 
their predecessors beyond the shadow of 
doubt. 

Helen Howarth Lemmel’s “Li’l Black 
Lamb” (the composer is the author of the 
text as well), though it is not branded 
with the iron of the Negro spiritual flock, 
is a stray from the said herd. The text 
seems to strike the proper plantation 
note and the syncopated melody and ac- 
companiment are decidedly attractive in 
their way. The song should appeal, and 
the question which the mother of the 


sable lambkin asks the “Lawd”—“Won’t 
yo” watch ovah my li’l black lamb?” is 
one which we believe its publisher need 
not put to the public. It is quite catchy 
enough to cuddle up in the bosom of gen- 
eral favor. 

“When the Boys Come Sailing Home,” 
a new march song by John Philip Sousa 
the march-lyric is by Helen Abert— 
is a stirring military number in the cele- 
brated bandmaster’s usual style, which 
has timeliness and significance as long as 
American soldier and sailor boys await 
the opportunity of returning home from 
England, France, Germany, Russia, etc. 
A piano edition of ‘When the Boys Come 
Sailing Home” has also been issued; and 
there are, of course, editions for band 
and orchestra. 





. = = 
“MORNING SONG.” By Louis Versel. ‘In 
Capulet’s Garden.’’ By W. C. Steere. 


(New York: Edward Schuberth & Co.) 


To one of Richard La Gallienne’s 
poems, Louis Versel has written a very 
graceful tripping aubade, a dainty and 
effective little song of the type with 
which a young, svelte and attractively 
gowned and hatted mezzo-soprano can 
rouse an audience to applause. ‘“Morn- 
ing Song” calls for intelligent phrasing 
and refinement in interpretation to se- 
cure its full meed of effect. These quali- 
ties presupposed, it should be decidedly 
well worth listening to. “In Capulet’s 
Garden,” a romanza for organ, dedicated 
to that sterling American organist, Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, by William C. Steere, 
its composer, has a flowing, smooth and 
taking, if a bit obvious, melody to justify 
its existence. The title, well enough 
chosen is, of course, a purely decorative 
asset; it lends a pleasing imaginative 
touch. The piece is well written and 
should please especially since, though it 
is marked Andante con moto, it is really 
one of the organistic andantinos which 
Lemare and a long line of others have 
established as the proper sweet in the 
course of an organ recital. 

* * * 


ROMANCE. By Charles J. Orth. 
kee: Wm. A. Kaun Music Co.) 


(Milwau- 


For violin, ’cello and piano Mr. Orth 
has written a really engaging romanza, 
Andante sostenuto, rising toward its close 
to an appassionato climax which may be 
commended to the average lover of cham- 
ber-musie in trio form. Of course it is 
not a chamber-music trio in the more 
serious sense: merely a suave, well-har- 
monized development of straightforward 
and euphonious themes, with a _ good, 
musicianly feeling for the individual pos- 
sibilities of the three instruments, and 
a sense of fitness and effect in presenta- 
tion. Mr. Orth’s Romance deserves to 
find favor. At the same time, it is pub- 
lished where a work musically more vital 
in idea and treatment might never be 
put forth, because the publisher feels he 
cannot always afford to put forth works 
which will not justify themselves com- 
mercially. Mr. Orth’s Romance is good; 
irrespective of the fact that it will prob- 
ably sell. But were it more modern in 
thought, more acridly piquant in har- 
mony, had it less obvious charms to rec- 
ommend it, would it have been published? 


* * * 


“FIVE MINIATURES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By Fay Foster. (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.) 


That talented American woman com- 
poser, Fay Foster, has left the Japan of 
Nipponese sword dances and in her new 
set of vocal “Miniatures of Child Life” 
has found inspiration in the life of the 
metropolis in which she makes her home. 
And when New York is localized in song, 
as in “Little Miss Central Park West,” 
or “Riverside Drive versus Avenue A,” 
with apt programmatic touches, and, as 
in this case, phases of city life are 
touched on in a manner distinctly clever 
and attractive, the songs will pass cur- 
rent throughout the United States. For, 
since the war, New York, more than ever 
before, has become a _ national city. 
“Riverside Drive” and “Central Park 
West” are terms which convey a definite 
meaning to hundreds of thousands all 
over the land, and the brightness and 
humor of Jane Burr’s verses, to which 
Miss Foster has written her graceful, 
engaging melodies, will be appreciated in 
cities as far apart as Albuquerque and 


Seattle. But aside from the local songs 
mentioned, there are others more gen- 
eral in character: ‘“‘The Strange Look- 
ing Glass,” a flowing melody in six-eight 
time with a rippling figurate accompani- 
ment; “Swinging,” a vocal valse lente 
with a descriptive lilt to suit its text, 
and “Bumpty Bum,” a vocal military 
march full of snap and vigor, whose ef- 
fectiveness of presentation, according to 
the composer, may be greatly enhanced 
by the use of a “cocked hat of paper and 
a toy drum.” The songs are for medium 
voice—“Swinging” is issued in separate 
form—and older as well as younger chil- 
dren will enjoy them. There is every 
reason to believe that some of our young 
and personable recital singers, who know 
that a little cocked hat would become 
them on the concert stage, may program 
“Bumpty Bum” sooner or later, though 
the song is taking enough to get over 
even without beating the toy drum, the 
use of which is assumed. 


* * * 


“PLANTATION MELODIES.” Transcribed 
by Maud Powell. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


For some time Maud Powell has been 
playing this very attractive group of 
“Plantation Melodies” of her own tran- 
scription in public, and has scored a 
success with them wherever they were 
played. It is a real pleasure to find that 
they have at last been given to a pub- 
lisher and issued for violin and piano in 
excellent shape for general use. “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Kingdom Comin’,” and “Shine On,” all 
melodies dear to the American heart, 
have been naturally and effectively gar- 
landed by the use of short cadenzas which 
lead over from one to the other. The 
melodies themselves are presented with 
the interpreting artist’s sense of violin- 
istic effect and an apt use of double- 
stops, pizzicati and other legitimate 
means to that end. The piano accom- 
paniments could not be bettered, and the 
publisher has printed the song-texts in 
the violin part. Of course, it stands to 
reason that quite a number of fiddlers 
who acquire these “Plantation Melodies” 
will not play them as does Maud Powell. 
But anyone who can draw a bow across 
the strings and has heard her present 
them in concert will be irresistibly led 
to make the attempt. For, as she plays 
them, not an iota of their original ap- 
peal is lost, and they sound the simplest 
things in the world to play. 


+ 2 & 
“MY THOUGHTS OF THEE.’’ By C. Har- 
old Lowden. ‘Cuddle Up.” By F. A. 


Clark. (Philadelphia: Heidelberg Press.) 


These two quartets for women’s voices 
are like numerous others which make a 
direct bid for popularity on the head of 
a pleasing, innocuous melody-line with a 
harmonization which could not well be 
other than obvious. “Cuddle Up,” to a 
harmless bromidic text, is built on “‘pop- 
ular” models with an oddly humorous 
flavor in the refrain (owing to the sec- 
ond sopranos giving out a phrase which 
is immediately answered by the first so- 
pranos and altos) of certain hymns one 
meets with in Epworth League hymnals, 
a contrast which in view of its worldly 
text is not without piquancy. “My 
Thoughts of Thee” is a serenade, rather 
pleasingly written. Both numbers are 
included under one cover. 

* * * 


“NOCTURNE,” “The Pine-tree.’”” By Mili 
Balakireff. ‘‘Ah, If Mother Volga,” ‘‘Hun- 
ger Song. By César Cui. ‘“‘The Nightin- 
gale and the Rose.”” By N. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Balakireff’s Nocturne is probably one 
of the compositions dating from his 
earlier period, when many of his best 
songs were written. It is not especially 
complex; the Andante melody is clear, 
appealing and singable, and developed to 
a fine climax whose culmination in effect 
is based on a very rich double-note back- 
ground of accompaniment. A song worth 
singing, it is issued for high and medium 
voice, and an English version has been 
supplied by Frederick H. Martens. ‘Ah, 
if Mother Volga” and the “Hunger Song” 
by Cui are both in the folk-song manner, 
and in the case of the first song a gen- 
uine folk-text has been used. Both are 
effective, both are melancholy in mood, 
“Ah, if Mother Volga” in particular. The 
“Hunger Song,” in addition, has consid- 


erable dramatic intensity; and both are 


worth while from the singer’s standpoint. 
At the present day Cui is looked upon as 
the least important of the five Russian 
idealistic composers who endeavored to 
interpret Glinka’s message of national- 
ism; yet these two songs do him credit 
and deserve to be known. “Ah, if Mother 
Volga” is published for high and medium 
voice with an English version by Con- 
stance Purdy; “Hunger Song,” for me- 


dium and low voic2, with a translatio) 
of the original Tolstoi poem by Deem 
Taylor. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Oriental romances 
“The Nightingale and the Rose,” is 
three-page song of undeniable charm 
In his operas, Rimsky-Korsakoff alway: 
showed his liking for the Oriental, an: 
in various ones of his individual songs 
his setting of Maikoff’s “Melody fron 
the Ganges” and the same poet’s “Song 
of India,” he is at his best. Ther 
is little doubt, however, that in this 
lovely and simple melody, “The Nightin- 
gale and the Rose,” one of his “earliest 
and choicest compositions,” to quote 
Montagu-Nathan, he reaches heights of 
lyric beauty that not all his melodies 
reflect. The song is_ published fo: 
high and for low voice, and Deems Tay- 
lor has “Englished” the Russian poem by 
Koltzoff. 


* * * 


“MARCH ON.” By Howard Clark Barber 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


For this spirited march song, sub-titled 
“Triumph Hymn of the Allies,” the com 
poser has supplied the text as well a: 
the music. He has been successful i 
writing a brisk, martial chorus fo: 
unison or mixed voices, which ought to 
appeal (there is also an arrangement 
for male voices, there are band and or 
chestra parts, and chorus editions with 
“French, Italian and other Allied Ver 
sions,” according to the title-page), and 
which should enjoy considerable popu 
larity now that the Peace Treaty is defi 
nitely signed. 


* * * 


“TWO FANCIES” (No. 1A Major, No. 2 D 
Miner). By Cecil Burleigh. “Etud: 
Caprice.’’ By Noble Cain. (Chicago: Clay 
ton F. Summy Co.) 


Neither of these two piano “fancies 
by Cecil Burleigh is especially hard to 
play; they offer no complex technica! 
problems; they make no super-demands 
on the interpretative faculty. Yet the 
have distinction of idea, charm of man- 
ner and real pianism to commend them. 
The first, in six-eight time, is a joyous, 
lilting little number with right-hand fig 
uration within the compass of the oc- 
tave, and a simple but attractive har 
monic scheme. The second fancy, de 
spite the fact that it is written in 
minor key, is full of playful grace ani 
anything but unhappy in mood. Ama 
teurs who find enjoyment in the easier 
piano numbers of such composers as 
Schumann and Grieg will enjoy these 
happy chips of inspiration from the im- 
agination of a contemporary American 
composer. In his “Etude Caprice” for 
pianoforte, dedicated to Allen Spencer, 
Mr. Cain has succeeded in writing a bril- 
liant and effective concert Allegro, prin- 
cipally in sixths and with plenty of dash 
and bravura. It has been carefully fin- 
gered and edited with hints for melody 
emphasis, phrasing, etc., which should 
make its correct rendering easier. 


* * * 


“BROOK SONG.” By Edwin M. Steckel. 
(Boston: C, C. Birchard & Co.) ; 


For women’s (and unchanged) voices, 
this bright and cheerful little nature 
song is attractively harmonized and, 
though primarily intended for school use, 
may also be effectively employed for gen- 
eral three-part chorus use. The simple 
text, which has a touch of humor, is }) 
Laura E. Richards. 


* * * 


“'TIS MAY.” By Adolf Weidig. (Chicago: 


Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


The composer has chosen a fine Spring 
poem by Frank Dempster Sherman (0 
which to write a setting for chorus of 
four-part mixed voices, and has in fact 
written one which is in every way wor- 
thy of its text. It is a decidedly good 
piece of choral writing: the voice lea: 
ing is full of movement and variety: 
there is an accompaniment instinct with 
life and interest; the climax is brilliant 
and triumphant, and the entire nine 
pages of chorus are alive with Maytime 
gladness of mood. 

* * * 


“ARCADY’S WHERE YOU ARE.” By Fr 
ence Parr Gere. (New York: Carl Fische’ 


Miss Gere has herself written the lit’! 
poem which she has set for wome’'> 
voices, three-part, and dedicated to ‘" 
St. Cecilia Club and its well-known cc! 
ductor, Victor Harris. It is a ligt 
graceful choral Allegretto, with a taki ¢ 
lilt that carries the text idea of the t!''' 
—that it is the lover who determines ‘ * 
real location of such places as Arca ): 
Paradise, Elysium, Land of Dreams, «‘ 
—along on its music with ease 4! 
charm. F. H. M 
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SAENGER’S THIRD 
CHICAGO SEASON 
BUSIEST OF ALL 











Oscar Saenger, the Distinguished Vocal 
Teacher 


Just before the beginning of the war, 
M. H. Hanson, the New York concert 
manager, proposed to Oscar Saenger to 
tour the United States for an entire 
year lecturing and teaching in the prin- 
cipal cities. Mr. Saenger accepted, but 
the war made it necessary to put aside 
this project for the time being. 


Among the many colleges which had 
planned to engage Mr. Saenger was the 
Chicago Musical College. Not being able 
to secure him during the regular season, 
Carl D. Kinsey, the enterprising man- 
ager of the college, came to New York 
and proposed to Mr. Saenger to have him 
go to Chicago at the end of his regular 
season, for a term of five weeks, as 
“guest” teacher. This proved a brilliant 
success. All of Mr. Saenger’s time was 
immediately booked after the announce- 
ment was made. 


The present is Mr. Saenger’s third 
season at the college, and for it pupils 
have enrolled from almost every State 
in the Union. During Mr. Saenger’s 
second week this month he gave one hun- 
dred half-hour lessons, as well as two 
répertoire hour classes, one containing 
nineteen students, the other twenty-two. 
With Mr. Saenger in Chicago is Emily 
Miller, who has been associated with him 
in New York for many years. She went 
to Chicago with Mr. Saenger to assist 
him in the coaching work, and so busy 
has he been that Miss Miller’s time is 
also completely taken up. Mr. Saenger 
has a waiting list of persons who wish 
to study with him this summer at the 
Chicago college. He has found it neces- 
sary to refuse to accept any more pupils. 





SCHIRMERS IN CINCINNATI 


Publishing House Takes Over Local 
Firm—Lull in Music Activities 


CINCINNATI, July 12.—With the ab- 
ence of our musicians for the summer, 
a quietus has set in here, which, except 
for the summer school at the Conserva- 
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TENOR 
Exclusive Management: 
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WILLIAM TYROLER 


ith the oe ge Opera Company for the last 
ten years, coach and accompanist of the following 


artists: 
rnestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 
llomer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 


Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin- 
‘ili, William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 
: ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metrope'itan Opera House or Studie, 1425 Broadway, New York 


tory and the occasional attendant con- 
certs which are given there, remains un- 
broken. 

The most important recent event in 
this locality was the taking over of the 
Willis Music Company of this city by 
the Schirmer interests of New York. G. 
Schirmer, Ernest Voigt, of the Boston 
Music Company, and Clarence Weller, 
treasurer of the Schirmer company, were 
here. Mr. Schirmer was elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Weller vice-president and Mr. 
Voigt, secretary and treasurer of the 
Willis Music Company, which will con- 
tinue to operate as heretofore, under the 
same name and with the same incor- 
poration papers. Mr. Voigt will be the 
manager of the local house, dividing his 
time between here and Boston. 

About seventy of the musicians of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, who 
were playing in Columbus during the 
Centenary there, returned Sunday after 
four weeks of agreeable work. Manager 
Thiele, of the orchestra, states that the 
vacant positions of the orchestra have all 
been filled in an eminently satisfactory 
manner with the exception of the solo 
viola player. He is to be engaged by Mr. 
Ysaye before the next season opens. 

K. O. Staps, organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and connected with the Con- 
servatory faculty, leaves on Aug. 6 for 
England. He will remain there until the 
first of the year and will then proceed 
to Paris, where he intends to do some 
studying with Widor. His successor as 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s will be a 
talented pupil of his, Jeanette Butler. 


Hallie Vardenoe, a pupil of Jean ten 
Have, of the Conservatory, has been en- 
gaged as teacher of violin at the Pres- 
byterian College for Women at Milford, 
Tex. Lucille Hatch, who has_ been 
studying with Marcian Thalberg, has 
been appointed teacher of piano at Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Frederick Shailer Evans, of the Con- 
servatory faculty, has gone on an ex- 
tended motor trip into Michigan, expect- 
ing to stay away until the first of Sep- 
tember. 

Raymond Loder, a pupil of B. W. 
Foley, has been engaged as one of the 
leading baritones for on opera company 
which is going to Australia. He left on 
July 8 for his trip to the Antipodes. 

J. Hi. T. 


ATLANTA MUSIC CLUB 
ORGANIZES NEGRO CHORUS 


Would Perpetuate Old Songs of South 
—Elaborate Program Announced for 
Next Season’s Concerts 


ATLANTA, GA., July 8.—The Atlanta 
Music Study Club is interesting itself in 
various community music features. Sig- 
nificant to the old fact that art knows 
no dividing lines is the new development 
of negro folk-singing in the South. A 
great chorus of more than 400 negroes 
will begin training in the early fall, and 
will no doubt be presented during the 
winter in old plantation songs and the 
negro spirituals. A movement to pre- 
serve the art of these folk-songs, at a 
time when ante-bellum life is fast dying 
out, is well under way; and Atlanta 
hopes to be able to present a negro chorus 
within a few seasons which will bring 
audiences from Northern cities to attend 
what may be the most indigenous Amer- 
ican recitals given in the entire country. 

Further announcement of next sea- 
son’s program of civic concerts to be 
given here under the auspices of the 
Music Study Club has also been enthu- 
siastically received. tlanta being the 
center of art for all Georgia, announce- 
ment of-a_ season’s offerings arouses 
much pleasurable comment in musical 
and social circles throughout the State. 
An audience of not less than 6,000 usual- 
ly greets a prominent musician on his ap- 
pearance here. 

Probably the most noted event of the 
year will be the first visit to this city 
of Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Russian 
pianist. Fritz Kreisler, too, will make 
his début below the Blue Ridge and will 
doubtless meet with no less an ovation, 
since local music-lovers have long fol- 
lowed his career. Then there will come 
the Cincinnati Symphony, under the 
baton of Eugene Ysaye, which has been 
presented twice before to Atlanta people; 
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The famous Bandmaster, composer, all-around musician and musical cclebriiy—as one of the 


best authorities in the world on everything musical. 
This photograph shows John Philip Sousa himself, his son and his grandson, grouped about a 


Kranich & Bach piano. 


That there is such an unanimity of musical opinion in the Sousa family concerning its piano, 
is another proof d5f the unequalled musical qualities of the 
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In sending the above photograph, Mr. Sousa said : 
Messrs. Kranicu & Bacu: 

Gentlemen: From the attached photograph 
you will see that John Philip Sousa, 3rd, is also 
learning his music on a Kranich & Bach. 

I say also, because John Philip Sousa, 2nd, 
also acquired a good part of his musical train- 
ing on a Kranich & Bach. 


RANICH-&-BACH 


Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


John Philip Sousa, the 1st, has a high regard 
for your. instruments and tlfeir musical excel 


lence. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


KRANICH & BACH 


235 E. 23d St., New York City 





Frieda Hempel, who last year gave a 
most enjoyable concert here, and Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 

At the series of concerts which are 
scheduled to be given in Eggleston Me- 
morial Hall, a small hall specially con- 
structed for intimacy, a no less brilliant 
quintet of stars will appear. Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, who scored an im- 
mense triumph here last year; David 
and Clara Mannes, violinist and pianist; 
the Flonzaley: Quartet and the Trio de 
Lutéce, the latter under the leadership of 
George Barrére, flautist, will renew 
friendship with Georgians, and Lucy 
Gates, the young soprano, will bring the 
season to a close. L. K. S. 





Songs by Constance Herreshoff Sung for 
National Federation 


In the review in the last issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA of the biennial of the Na- 
tion Federation of Musical Clubs mention 
was inadvertently omitted of the per- 


215 So. Wabash St., Chicago, Ill. 











formance of two songs by Constance 
Mills Herreshoff. These songs were “To 
the Desert” and “Diogenes,” and were 
sung admirably by Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
the Boston baritone, at the concert on 
Tuesday evening, July 1. Mrs. Herre- 
shoff accompanied him and had her share 
of the applause. “Diogenes,” a setting 
of a very original poem by Max Eastman, 
is in the present writer’s opinion a song 
of unusual quality. A. W. K. 





Mr. and Mrs. C, W. Best in Alaska 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Best of Chicago, 


managers of the C. W. Best Artists’ 
Series, are spending the summer in 
Alaska. On Sept. 3, they sail for Hono- 


lulu, where they will remain the coming 
winter. From there, they expect to make 
an extended tour through the South Sea 
Islands, New Zealand, Australia, the 
Philippines, China, Japan, India, Persia, 
and other Eastern countries. 














L.A.TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


will teach in New York for 6 months 
beginning Oct. 9th at the 


DAVID MANNES MUSIC COURSES 
154 East 70th St. 


Applications to Secretary 


Mr. Torrens, who has been called a 
Master Voice Builder, has laid the 
foundation for many well-known sing- 
ers and has prepared each year an in- 
creasing number of teachers, who in 
schools, colleges and private work dis- 
seminate his remarkable art. 


Long experience in choral and fes- 
tival conducting, during which all the 
orchestras of the country and many 
famous artists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, were under his baton, added 
to his thorough early training and 
natural breadth of musical conception. 


have made of him an unusually quali- 
fied and successful master of the art 
of singing. 

Summer Term —-6 Weeks— 


at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Encouragement, Not Academies, Needed 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I could not help being impressed by the 
tone of various letters in your late num- 
ber, as they tended to show the scholastic 
or academic character that music is too 
often given, especially in this country. 

I am referring to the views of various 
persons who seemed to think that the 
bulk perhaps of the great Juilliard be- 
quest should go to founding schools and 
conservatories of music, so that we would 
have rules, and ever more rules, to guide 
our musical bark on the tempestuous 
seas of modern existence. It has been 
recognized by good authorities that prizes 
do not make poets, or even composers; 
neither do conservatories give impetus to 
musical inspiration. At best they guide 
and instruct. ~As in other lines, too much 
education makes the pedant. 

lt seems necessary to warn against the 
fallacy of expecting good music by and 
because of greater conservatories. Let us 
remember how music has come in the 
past—the result of individual efforts and 


ideas. From what conservatory did 
Wagner issue, bearing his beribboned 
diploma? Who burdened poor Schubert 


with the “honors” of an upstart “acad- 
emy’”? To some minds the possibility of 
learning without direct and laborious 
teaching seems entirely out of the course 
of nature, History bas abundant proofs 
that they are mistaken. It is likely to 
prove the same in the future. 

If academies were of such paramount 
importance we would be already deluged 
with high-class musical output. As it is, 
we haven’t even a respectable musical at- 
mosphere wherein to rear our rare exotic 
music life. 

For it is encouragement that musical 
ability needs—not putting it through 
hard and fast paces, like a racehorse. In 
your first statement as to the Juilliard 
bequest the nail was struck more exactly 
on the head. I forget the exact terms, 
and it seems to me wise not to merge 
matters into the stiffness of the academic. 
We have enough academies already, on 
the whole, but we certainly do not en- 
courage the writing of music. 

Speaking of encouragement, the atti- 
tude of William Arms Fisher, described 
also in your last paper, shows well 
enough how lacking in this the average 
publishing house generally is. They are 
there to make money, and take in manu- 
scripts much as the hopper in a grist 
mill takes in oats. If the product re- 
ceived shows balance of parts and is “up 
to standard” it is received, otherwise its 
“crudities” ban it for once and all. 

As a matter of fact this is a cold- 
blooded way of judging compositions, and 
it does not take much thinking to arrive 
at the conclusion. It is much like con- 
demning a preacher because his dialect is 
“agin” him or his grammar not quite 
“au fait.” The “dress” must be correct 
or the grist mill referred to absolutely 
refuses to work, as many have found out 
who have the real spark of talent, or 
even genius! 

They “live to learn in life’s hard 
school” that the race is frequently to the 
very mediocre, principally because the 
publishers are in the business to make 
money and in no way to assist in the 
great task of giving the world newer and 
better music. CHARLES H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., July 18, 1919. 


Duty of the Music Teacher to the 
General Public 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If we as teachers are going to com- 
mand more respect from the public, it 
seems to me that we must take our own 
playing and singing more seriously. How 
many teachers are willing to appear be- 
fore a local audience? The average 
teacher will tell you that teaching con- 


sumes all his time and that he has no 
time to prepare anything. This is true, 
but is it right that the teacher should 
devote all his hours to teaching and re- 
serve none for practice and development? 

The public looks upon the teacher as 
an educator and does not expect him to 
be a great artist as well. As an educa- 
tor, is it not his duty and his privilege 
to bring before the public all the beau- 
ties of the musical literature? The pub- 
lic now wants not only to hear the best, 
but it also wants to understand what it 
hears. To do this it must hear the music 
repeated many, many times. It is up to 
the teacher to see that the public is 
given the chance of hearing the best 
music so often that it will learn to ap- 
preciate what it hears. Then when the 
great artist comes and gives the same 
music, the public will flock to hear him 
and it will understand what it hears. 
The public, it is true, will compare the 
performance of the teacher with the 
artist, but it will also remember that the 
artist does nothing but prepare his pro- 
grams while the teacher is busy with his 
pupils. The public will also remember 
that it was due to the many perform- 
ances of the teacher that it was able to 
understand the great artist when he 
came, and it will give all due credit to 
the teacher. 

I do not mean that the teachers should 
commence a much advertised campaign 
to educate the public. It must be done 
quietly by graciously doing everything 
that is requested in the best possible 
manner. It is up to the teacher to re- 
serve a little time each day to enlarge 
his repertoire. By doing this he will al- 
ways be prepared. Then when he does 
appear there will be no reason for mak- 
ing excuses for his work. So many 
teachers make light of their own work 
that the public often takes their work 
at their own value. If the teacher can- 
not give a big musical number, let him 
give a smaller one, but give it in a fin- 
ished way and let the public know that 
he has no apologies to make for his 
work. 

I think the splendid article of Miss 
Brower’s ‘Musical Slackness and Slack- 
ers” fits this trouble exactly. We get 
the teaching habit and grow too lazy to 
want to work ourselves, and so we make 
the easy excuse that our teaching re- 
quires all our time and strength. Until 
we are willing to do a little hard work 
ourselves and give to the public all that 
it has a right to demand of us, just so 
long the public will look upon us as 
slackers and refuse to give us the re- 
spect we really deserve. Let us work 
these summer months and be prepared 
to surprise our local publics next winter. 
Let me set an example by stopping this 
letter right here and going to work at 
my piano. RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 


Allenhurst, N. J., July 12, 1919. 


Value to a City of a Convention and 
Music Memorial Hall 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 
_ I have just returned from a trip tak- 
ing in the principal cities of the West, 
and have visited every large music con- 
vention hall in all the important cities 
like Milwaukee, Denver, Kansas City, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

I want to tell you that all you have 
said in your public addresses and all that 
you have written in your paper, pleading 


for a convention and music memorial 
hall, relative to its importance to the 
growth of a city, is absolutely the fact. 

I am more impressed than ever with 
the importance of such a hall becoming 
a memorial to our soldiers and sailors of 
Syracuse. MELVILLE A. CLARK. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 8, 1919. 





The Children’s Music Teacher and His 
Fee 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Nearly everyone gives his children a 
few music lessons to see if they are mu- 
sical or not. Every teacher knows that 
the mistake made by most parents is that 
of saying that they will start their chil- 
dren with a cheap teacher and then, later 
on, if they show any talent, will give 
them to a better one. As a result of this 
vicious idea, the good teachers are 
swamped with children who are musical 
but who have had a very bad start. 

It is up to us teachers to fight this evil. 
To destroy it, we must educate parents 
to understand that the first lessons are 
far more important than the advanced 
ones. Let us talk to them in terms that 
they can understand and explain to them 
that to prove whether their children are 
musical or not requires a teacher who 
has been thoroughly trained in children’s 
work and who has had considerable ex- 
perience. He must know how to secure 
the interest of the children from the first 
lesson, and he must be familiar with the 
best means of gaining the results he is 
working for without turning the children 
against their music. Let the parents 
know that music consists of melody, har- 
mony and rhythm, and that you cannot 
tell if the children are musical or not 
until a skilled teacher has tried to 
awaken their musical consciousness to re- 
spond to these three fundamentals. 

The most vital requirement of any 
teacher of children is a healthy body and 
a mind that is reasonably free from the 
material cares that hinder so many 
teachers from giving their best. If a 
teacher is to live healthily and to con- 
tinue studying, he must have money. To 
secure this well-earned money, he must 
charge a fee that seems exorbitant to the 
unthinking parent. Parents do not want 
to think about this point, and it is up to 
the teachers to take a united stand and 
force them to acknowledge the truth. 
Now that a college professor is the presi- 
dent of the United States and a great 
pianist so powerful in Poland, people are 
showing more respect for teachers and 
musicians. I think the time is now ripe 
for the teachers to demand the respect 
that their profession should have and to 
demand a fee that will allow them to 
live as respectable citizens. R. G. 

Allenhurst, N. J., July 8, 1919. 


As to Critical Reliability 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am not exaggerating when I say that 
I actually could not do without your 
magazine. As for the truth in regard 
to criticisms, there is no more reliable 
paper in the world. Wishing you the 
greatest success in the future and con- 
gratulating you for the good work your 
paper has accomplished for America. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES MILLER. 
Philadelphia, July 7, 1919. 
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LEMAN 


Symphony Orchestra 

Steel Pier 
Season 1919: 

What the critics say: 


“Conductor Leman led the orchestra with a firmness yet 
delicacy and artistic finesse that at once stamped him a 
director of decided ability and strong magnetic force. . . . The 
contrasting and blending of moods and designs, as especially 
revealed in Rimsky-Korsakow’s Scheherazade were carefully 
worked out and given with fine tonal sweeps and delightful 
atmospheric shading.’’—-Gazette Review (Atlantic City). 

‘“. . . Goldmark’s beautiful ‘Sakuntala’ was perfect. ... 
De Bussy’s ‘Arabesque’ followed only after the conductor and 
his orchestra were repeatedly compelled to acknowledge the 
plaudits of an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Leman’s subtle 
interpretation of it found in the score fresh beauties of 
melody and tints of orchestration, . . . He is entitled to the 
honor of being the best conductor Atlantic City has had the 
pleasure of hearing regularly.’’—Hvening Union (Atlantic 


“Phenomenal Succerd o 


and his 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
February to October 




















AMERICAN OPERA DUE 





Pietro Mascagni Says We Are on Verge 
of Producing Great Work 


(Associated Press Correspondence ) 


RoME, July 1.—Pietro Mascagni, oper- 
atic composer, said recently that he was 
momentarily looking for a great Amer- 
ican opera by an American composer and 
with an American subject. This work, 
he felt, was already foreseen shaping it- 
self in the efforts America was now mak- 
ing in her concert halls and conserva- 
tories. 

“T am looking forward with some anx- 
iety to the production of a great mu- 
sical work in America in the near fu- 
ture,” he said. “There will certainly be 
produced scon a great American musical 
composition. I believe it will reflect the 
life of America. ' 

“T feel that it will be built up out of 
the music of America, music which is so 
popular there. The strains which take 
the popular ear will repeat themselves in 
this new work I am expecting. 

“Tt will be the expression of America 
in all her social, economic and artistic 
life, and will be another step and another 
contribution to the great musical produc- 
tions. 

“Tt will symbolize America, just as 
Russian music symbolizes Russia, and 
Italian Italy. 

“The music of the negroes is so en- 
trancing,” the maestro added. “I like to 
hear it so much. I think it, too, will 
have its part in the musical achievements 
of America.” 

Ragtime, he said, too, would have its 
great part in American productions. 





Important Texas Post for Frank E. 
Marsh, Jr. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., July 12.—F rank 
E. Marsh, Jr., former director of the 
Marsh School of Music, who recently re- 
turned from active service in France, has 
been chosen by the trustees of Clarendon 
College, Clarendon, Tex., to the position 
of Dean of the Fine Arts Department. 
Clarendon College was founded in 1898 
and is one of the leading educational in- 
stitutions between Fort Worth and Den- 
ver City. Mr. Marsh is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
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VIOLIN PIANO 





IN THEIR RECITALS 
Address: 154 East 70th St., New York 


Steinway Piano Used 











ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Recitals—Concerts Season 1919-1920 
Address, 1425 Broadway, New York 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


LOCAL STUDIOS 
Italian and French Répertoire 
Preparation for OPERA and RECITALS 


327 West 76th Street Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec’y: Miss Winifred Rohrer 











ERNEST 
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THE PEOPLE’S MUSIC LEAGUE OF NEW YORK AS 
POSSIBLE SHARER IN THE JUILLIARD BEQUEST 














Suggestion Forwarded that Mu- 
sic Branch of the People’s 
Institute Would Be Worthy 
Administrator of Part of Fund 
—General Coleman du Pont 
and Herbert Satterlee Endorse 
Suggestion—Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reis and Mrs. de Cravioto Tell 
What League Could Do If Al- 
lotted Part of Bequest—A Re- 
view of the Music League’s 


Past Work. 


COLOSSAL bounty fell to America’s 

music recently in the A. D. Juilliard 
bequest. Around this honey already are 
swarming hundreds of willing sharers 
of the millions. This notwithstanding, it 
may not be too soon to give a specula- 
tion, perhaps a suggestion, as to a pos- 
sible and worthy sharer of the endow- 
ment. 

No discussion of music for the people 
of New York can be made without allu- 
sion to the Music League of the People’s 
Institute, which has been one of the 
greatest workers in behalf of music for 
the public in this city during the last 
seven years. With the announcement of 
the Juilliard bequest the suggestion has 
been made that this League, by its rich 
musical experience, could be of admirable 
help in the administering of the newly 
established musical foundation. 

Such prominent citizens as Gen. Cole- 
man du Pont and Herbert Satterlee of 
the J. P. Morgan interests, both large 
contributors to the League’s work, have 
endorsed this suggestion. Of the plan, 
General duPont’ says: “lhe Music 
League of the People’s Institute is doing 
splendid work for music in New York, 
and I have no doubt could administer 
with far-reaching success any part of 
the Juilliard endowment in which they 
might be allowed to share.” From Mr. 
Satterlee comes this statement: ‘“‘No one 
after examining the worthy work of the 
Music League of the People’s Institute 
and its endeavor on behalf of music for 
the people could question its ability to 
administer effectively a part of the Juil- 
liard Foundation.” 

What Mrs. Reis Says 

The magnificent past record of the 
people’s Music League on a budget no 
larger than some $6,000 a year, fur- 
nishes admirable speculations as to what 
could be done with assistance from such 
a bequest as that left by Mr. Juilliard. 
or this information we broached Mrs. 
Arthur M. Reis, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Music League of 
the People’s Institute. 

“Naturally we would eagerly welcome 
a share of the Juilliard bequest. Limited 
as we are in funds, the work of our 
League has been tremendous since its 
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No. 1—Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Chairman of the Music League of the People’s Institute; No. 
Stadium Concerts Given Under the Auspices of the League; 
4—General Coleman du 


Concerts; No. 
the People’s Institute 


establishment and _ additional means 
would increase our endeavors commensu- 
rately. In fact, the League has stood 
for the very things for which Mr. Juil- 
liard has expressed himself in his be- 
quest. In the matter of concerts, for in- 
stance, Mr. Juilliard desired that these 
be given for the people without profit. 
Since we have been organized this is ex- 
actly what we have done, and done 
throughout the city, reaching every type 
of audience. The question of the young 
artists, which so concerned Mr. Juilliard, 
has also been one of our most vita] in- 
terests. In all our concerts we give 
young artists an opportunity to appear 
before the public Our auditions are 
granted to any young artists and all who 
are worthy are given the chance of ap- 
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pearing. How much this means to musi- 
cal beginners only those ground in 
knowledge of conditions on our concert 
stage can know. 

“It is absolutely essential for young 
artists to get experience. In most cases 
they work hard to save enough to give a 
concert; they spend it all in this supreme 
effort, frequently before they are ready, 
with disastrous results. More opportuni- 
ties, such as those we offer, would elimi- 
nate much of this giving of premature 
concerts. Had we larger funds to devote 
to this we could give a greater number 
of young artists the opportunity to be 
heard, pay them more, and above all, 
give them the contact with audiences 
which is so essential to their develop- 
ment. 

“We of the League feel that we have 
long ceased to be an experiment; now 
we are an institution. This is apparent 
to us by the fact that when we began 
we had to go out to seek our work; now 
the established organizations of this 
country come to us and ask us to help 
them and co-operate with them. For in- 
stance, as a gift to the people the New 
York Symphony Society is to give ten 
concerts through the Music League next 
season at no cost to us whatever, and 
the returns will come to us. We feel 
that the cooperation of such an organi- 
zation with us is itself a guarantee of 
the work of the League. These con- 
certs are to be given at a charge of 
fifteen and twenty-five cents. 

“With financial assistance we could 
also realize certain other plans we have. 
For instance, we are anxious to introduce 
a course of open-air opera for the people 
during the summer, with the best opera 
stars and at popular prices. We also 


3—Some 
Pont, One of the Largest Contributors to the Work of the Music League of 
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2—A Scene at the City College 


Interested Auditors at the Stadium 


would like to found an orchestra of 
young professional artists, to be led by 
an excellent conductor. This could be 
constantly renewed and made up of the 
young professional musicians from our 
neighborhood orchestras. Another of 
our wishes is to give test hearings to 
the compositions of American composers, 
which also could be done with greater 
financial support. 

“Just now we are beginning a work 
which we have long contemplated, the 
founding of a music school in connection 
with the public school system. With the 
Board of Education and Mr. Gartlan, 
director of the Department of Music, we 
are forming a plan whereby this can be 
brought about. We expect to start this ex- 
periment in the Grammercy district, and 
to further this we would like to devote 
the entire proceeds of the ten concerts 
of the New York Symphony to this work. 
It seems especially fitting to do this, as 
Frank and Walter Damrosch, St. Gau- 
dens and other of America’s great men 
have been products of the schools in the 
Grammercy district. Perhaps the reason 
why we have succeeded so well in our 
work and the reason why we feel that 
we could do so much with the donation 
is because we have no political affilia- 
tions of any kind. We are allied with 
no single body and are constantly will- 
ing to help any kind of musical organ- 
ization without thought of profit. Suf- 
ficient evidence of this is the fact that 
we are co-operating at one time with 
such varied organizations as the Bee- 
thoven Society, drawing its forces from 
the East Side workers, the Volpe Or- 
chestra and the New York Symphony.” 


[Continued on page 36] 
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Questioned on the same subject, Mrs. 
Louise Ryals de Cravioto, of the People’s 
Institute, says: 

“Frankly, we do feel that the Music 
League of the People’s Institute could 
make wider use of a part of Mr. Juil- 
liard’s gift than any other organization 
at present established. It would take an- 
other decade for any other organization 
to build up the contacts and confidence 
that we have attained in our seven years 
of organization. We have reached every 
type of person, have had every kind of 
musical experience, and finally have 
reached the point where musical plans 
and problems are brought to us to solve. 

“T had the pleasure of Mr. Juilliard’s 
acquaintance and spoke to him several 
times about the social aspect of music 
for the people, which he believed in so 
thoroughly. He also spoke to me with 
much emphasis about the problem of 
young artists, and how unfortunate it 
was that the struggle for success should 
be so difficult. Mr. Juilliard was one of 
the first three contributors to our fund 
for the Stadium concerts, showing in it 
a keen interest.” 

It is not amiss now to review some of 








the work of this organization whose pur- 
pose, written some seven years ago, reads 
much like a duplicate of Mr. Juilliard’s 
testament, so like are they in spirit. 

Just now the Music League is devoting 
itself to the cause of summer music in 
New York City. To this end, this year, 
by raising an adequate underwriting 
fund, it enabled a repetition of the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium Concerts under Arnold 
Volpe for eight weeks. In the light of 
Mr. Juilliard’s bequest it is interesting 
here to note that he was the third person 
to contribute to the People’s Music 
League for the Stadium Concerts, and 
with Adolph Lewisohn and General Cole- 
man duPont, was among those who per- 
mitted the holding of the concerts. 

Among the other activities of the 
League this summer is a chorus of 5000 
children under the leadership of Tali 
Esen Morgan. In this work the League 
has co-operated with the Hudson Guild, 
which supplies the children with movies 
after their music drill. This summer also 
marks the second one in which the 
League has combined with the summer 
play-schools under the Federation of 
Child Study and is supplying choral 
leaders for the children twice a week in 
each of ‘the seven districts. 
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This, however, is only a summer’s work 
of the League, which, though it is in its 
sabbatical year, shows no tendency to 
relaxation. A list of its activities since 
its organization touches every phase, 
probabiy, of New York life. One of the 
first endeavors of the Music League was 
the concerts in public schools, given in 
some twenty-seven districts of the city. 
A maximum of 200 concerts are given 
during a season and more than 60,000 
persons are reached in this way: each 
season. Besides these, there are weekly 
concerts at Cooper Union, including a 
gala concert each season when such ar- 
tists as Bispham, David and Clara 
Mannes, the Schola Cantorum, Max 
Rosen, Claudio Muzio, Albert Spalding, 
Benoist and others have appeared. Spe- 
cial activities mark the work also, as in 
1914, when a Pageant of the Nations 
was given at which every nationality in 
the city was represented; and the same 
year’s tour of the Ellory Band, enabled 
by the co-operation of the Globe People’s 
Music League and the Music League of 
the People’s Institute. Open-air con- 
certs in such places as the Seward and 
Crotona Parks have also been part of 
the latter’s work. 

Last year the League undertook some 











of ‘he most distinguished work it has 
ever attempted. In the first place, it or- 
ganized a chorus under Ernest Bloch 
the distinguished Swiss composer, t 
study the works of the Old Masters. 
Perhaps nothing of such worth has been 
offered the people before, and that the 
Music League should have fostered it 
shows the vision of its directors. Be- 
sides this chorus, a folk-song cycle was 
given under Max Merz at Cooper Union. 
in which concerts were presented weekly, 
each devoted to the folk-lore of a dif- 
ferent nation. As an Americanization as 
well as artistic movement this was a 
magnificent success. The league also 
prepared the music for the Spanish 
drama presented at the Theater Guild, 
also under the auspices of the People’s 
Institute. Besides these, the League is 
constantly co-operating and assisting 
neighborhood choruses and orchestras in 
districts throughout the city. 

Active workers for the Music League 
of the People’s Institute are John W. 
Frothingham, who has largely financed 
the League for six years; Florence Mc 
Millan, the well-known coach and accom 
panist; Helen Love, David Mannes, Mr 
and Mrs. Frederick Jacobi, Ella Sachs 
and others. FRANCES GRANT. 





ANNA CASE OPENS OCEAN GROVE SEASON 





Soprano Appears Before Great 
Throng in Auditorium at 
Initial Performance 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., July 7.—It was hot 
here at the seashore during the end of 
last week, so hot that one wonders that 
anyone would foresake the beach for in- 
door pleasure, but in spite of this Anna 
Case opened the musical season here on 
Saturday night, July 5, at the Auditorium, 
to a very large audience, whose enthusi- 
asm was at fever heat throughout the 
program. Little wonder, however, that 


this American singer is able to attract 
the multitude. She possesses a person- 
ality of alluring and poetic charm, an 
intensity and spontaneity in expression 
and feeling that take hold of hearers like 
a psychic force; apparently she feels 
every word, every phrase that she utters 
and conveys the meaning to her auditors. 
Here voice has an individual timbre of 
ravishing beauty, that caresses the ears; 
of the technique of her art she is truly 
mistress. 

Miss Case’s carefully planned program 
contained Sgambati’s “Separazione,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Faithful Johnie,” Weckerlin’s 
“Chantons es amours de Jean,” closing 
with Mozart’s “Porgi Amor” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” Following this 
she sang “Casta Diva” from “Norma”; 
her singing of the Andante alone would 
be enough to win a singer renown, for 
such legato singing, such feeling is sel- 
dom met with. The Allegro was sung 
with great skill and abandon. 

In the third group Miss Case offered a 
remarkable song by Chauvet “I] Passa,” 
followed with. Sinding’s grief-stricken 
“Sylvelin” and as a contrast concluding 
with “Westberga” Polska, a descriptive 
old Swedish folkdance, that caught the 
fancy of the house. Finally there were 
“To You,” by Rodendeck, “Oh, Mother, 
My Love,” by Roland Farley, and “The 
Song of the Robin,” by the singer her- 
self, a song in lighter vein, that seems 
destined to have a considerable vogue. It 
aroused wild enthusiasm. There were 
in addition eneores after each group and 
many recalls. After having finished, as 
Miss Case thought, the audience would 
not let her go but banked itself around 
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the platform and called her back again 
and again until she added another en- 
core. As a tribute thousands of persons 
packed the street at the stage entrance 
to see her depart to her hotel and greeted 
her with more applause. D. 





Fort Worth’s Municipal Band Enlarged 


Fort WortTH, TEx., July 7.—Open-air 
concerts abound in Fort Worth this sum- 
mer. With the return of the Thirty- 
sixth Division, the Municipal Band was 
enlarged from twenty to thirty-two 
pieces, and for the past month has been 
giving three concerts each week and one 
every Sunday in the various parks of 
the city. Under the capable direction 
of Theodore Rosenthal, a splendid va- 
riety of popular:and. classical music has 
been offered, and on many occasions com- 
munity sings have been conducted by 
Sam S. Losh, song leader for the War 
Camp Community Service, with the band 
as a background. The Camp Bowie Pro- 
visional Band, formerly under the lead- 
ership of Sergeant Saunders, and more 
recently with Sergeant Hamm as leader, 
will be much missed in the city. Within 
the last two weeks this band has been 
released from service, the men to re- 
enter the ranks of professional musicians 
in many Statesofthe Union. C.G.N. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings Again for Fort- 
nightly Club of Bath, Me. 


BaTH, ME., July 8.—For the closing 
meeting of the season of the Fortnightly 
Club, Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a 
recital in Morse High School Hall last 
week. This was Miss Smith’s third re- 
cital before this club and the reception 
accorded her program indicated that her 
popularity with the club members and 
guests remains intact. The reception 
was given on one of the hottest after- 
noons of the summer, but this did not 
have the effect of dampening the enthu- 
siasm of the listeners. Miss Smith gave 
a long program, which ranged from old 
Italian and English songs to an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly” and songs by 
American composers. 





Elizabeth Wood at Silver Lake, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Wood, contralto, is at .Sil- 
ver Lake, N. Y., for a stay of several 
weeks. She is enjoying the experience 
of camping out and is giving a little 
time each week to the preparation of 
répertoire for next season, which, there 
is every reason to believe, will be un- 
usually busy. Her engagements are 
being booked by H. E. Riegger, her per- 
sonal representative. 





Berthe Baret Heard in Informal Recital 


An informal recital was given by 
Berthe Baret, a French violinist, on July 
10 at the home of Mrs. Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner. The recital served to in- 
troduce Mlle. Baret for the first time 
to a New York audience. Despite a wet 


day, Mile. Baret gave effective and very - 


worthy interpretation of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Le Cygne,” a movement from the Men- 


delssohn E Minor Concerto, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Hymn to the Sun,” Schumann’s “Trau- 
merie” (by request), and several other 
numbers. Mlle. Baret’s forte is in the 
matter of tone, in which she exhibits a 
virility unusual for a woman artist. 
Nor was her technical ability found 
wanting either in the harmonics of Lalo 
or the chromatics of the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff number. 





Wynne Pyle at Bar Harbor 


Wynne Pyle, the gifted American 
pianist, has taken a cottage for the sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, Me. Miss Pyle re- 
sumes her concert work on Sept. 3, when 


she appears at the all-American Festiva! 
at Lockport, N. Y., playing the “Keltic” 
Sonata of MacDowell. She will be heard 
widely in concert next season under the 
direction of Haensel and Jones. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Again 
Play for Wounded Soldiers 


The success of Alexander Bloch, th 
New York violinist, and his wife, Blanche 
Bloch, pianist, in their playing for the 
boys at the Gun Hill Road Base Hospital, 
New York, last month, was so distinct 
that they were asked to play again on 
Tuesday, July 8. They again gave an 
interesting program, going from ward to 
ward to play for the wounded troops. 
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ORE eminent musical authorities are offering practical suggestions, at the invi- 
tation of MusICAL AMERICA, as to the best means of utilizing the Juilliard be- 
quest, which leaves a sum ranging from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000 for music in 


America. 


Last week MusIcaAL AMERICA printed the ideas of Artur Bodanzky, Ger- 


aldine Farrar, Major Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, new president 


of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and others. 


This week we are enabled 


to provide several more illuminating statements from Leopold Godowsky, Percy 
Grainger, Leopold Auer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Felix Borowski and others. 
It will be noted that the majority of the musicians are strongly in favor of a great 


National Conservatory. 





Grainger, Auer and Others Plead 
Y% for Native Composers &% 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 11, 1919. 


Y personal acquaintance with the 
late Augustus D. Juilliard dates 
back to a period of thirty-five years ago, 
and at that time he was already ac- 
counted a rich man, a patron of music, 
not only of opera, but of symphony con- 
certs and other higher forms of musical 
art. Mr. Juilliard was a most affable 
man, and while neither he nor his wife 
was a practicing musician, their love for 
the art was always manifested in various 
philanthropic ways. 
The announcement of the munificent 
bequest was received in Chicago by the 


leading musicians with unstinted grati- 
tude, and many of them have hastened 
to give expression to their thoughts re- 
garding the administration of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation. 


Leopold Auer’s Opinion 


Leopold Auer, the distinguished violin 
master, says: 

“The best way to educate people to 
appreciate good music would be through 
the establishment of schools and conserv- 
atories in which the tuition should be 
free to students who show marked talent 
and aptitude. 

“There ought to be a public competi- 
tion, for the privilege of being admitted 
before a jury of professors, and the num- 
ber of pupils should be Hmited in each 
class. 

“IT would also suggest an annual 
stipend to be granted to worthy native 
composers, the stipend to be in force 
from one to three years. 

“Orchestral concerts with soloists as a 
free entertainment to the public I do 
not favor. People usually appreciate 
things only when they have to pay for 
them. Let the admission fee be a nomi- 
nal one. Why cater to the disinterested 
and unworthy?” 


What Grainger Thinks 


Percy Grainger, the eminent Aus- 
tralian composer and pianist, says: 

“At the outset, I should like to say 
that I consider musical composition the 
most important branch of musical effort 
In any country, and consequently that I 
would consider expenditure calculated to 
foster the best in American musical com- 
position the best use of such a bequest. 
Viewed from a racial and national view- 
point, it is the composer who builds up 
the opportunities for the performer. It 


is the Italian operas of the past and 
the present that provide a magnificent 
employment for the Italian opera singers 
at home and abroad. 

“When America produces an increas- 
ing number of creative musical geniuses 
of the greatness of John Alden Carpen- 
ter, Rubin Goldmark, Howard Brockway 
and others, American music will increas- 
ingly make its way all over the cosmo- 
politan music world, and American per- 
formers will be in requisition as the 
authoritative performers of American 
music. 

“A great deal is written urging sup- 
port for the publication and public per- 
formance of the works of gifted Amer- 
ican composers, and no doubt these 
stands are well taken. But I feel that 
what the composer needs even more than 
performances and publication of his 
works, is the opportunity to hear his new 
works rehearsed free of expense. 

“Tt is not fair to the publisher to ask 
him to publish works which are not per- 
fected as far as their composer has it in 
him to perfect them. It is not fair to 
the public for composers to use the pub- 
lic performances as a means of ‘trying 
out’ their orchestral and choral experi- 
ments (which they are forced to do at 
present). It is not fair to the American 
composer to expect great things from 
him without providing him with a sub- 
sidized experimental laboratory, for such 
complicated branches of his art as 
orchestration and choral composition. 

“Therefore I would consider the fol- 
lowing the best possible use to which the 
Juilliard bequest could be put in the 
interests of American music and mu- 
sicians: Regular choral and orchestral 
rehearsals to which the public should 
not be admitted, at which American 
composers of proven creative talent can 
test their works and undertake experi- 
ments in the difficult problems of sound- 
4 balance of sound, orchestration, 
etc.” 


Oscar Saenger’s Ideas 


Oscar Saenger, the master of singing, 
now on his second summer visit to Chi- 
cago as a pedagogue, says: 

“The general scope of the Juilliard 
Foundation is so broad that it will revo- 
lutionize musical] conditions in this coun- 
try. This gift of millions of dollars to 
further the cause of music comes just at 
the right time. 

“Now that we have made ourselves as 
a nation independent industrially, with 
the assistance of this foundation there is 
no limit to what we may accomplish mu- 
sically.” 

John J. Hattstaedt, president of the 
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American Conservatory of Music, says: 
“How to spend the income from a be- 
quest of from five to twenty millions 
for musical purposes is a pleasurable 
thought, opening a wide vista, but de- 
manding a closer study of so big a sub- 
ject. I think it should be used for both 
creative and applied art. In the former 
the worthy composer should be encour- 
aged by a public or private performance 
of the higher form of art, such as operas, 
orchestral compositions, chamber music, 
also by defraying the expense of pub- 
lishing works of superior merit. In ap- 
plied art the young aspiring artist who 
has shown unmistakable merit should be 
assisted towards a career by a public ap- 
pearance in one or more music centers. 
Money prizes to aid young artists or 
composers of remarkable achievements 
for further development are very de- 
sirable. Free scholarships to talented 
and deserving students are given freely 
by schools and lovers of music, but more 
would come in handy. I suppose con- 
certs for the masses will be specially 
desirable. These are a few thoughts 
that come to me without entering into 
the subject more fully.” 


How Borowski Sees It 


Felix Borowski, composer, president 
of the Chicago Musical College, writes: 
“Mr. Juilliard’s bequest appears to me 
to be one of the most important aids to 
artistic progress that have been given 
to the world for many years. The ap- 
plication of this great fund to the neces- 
sities of American music is likely to be 
many-sided. Regarding it from the 
educational standpoint, the Juilliard be- 
quest well might preserve the genius of 
the young and uninstructed students of 
the land, financially unable to help them- 


Godowsky Speaks 
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selves, by providing not only the educa- 
tion of these students, but as so often 
it is needed, their maintenance as well. 
An American Prix de Rome is a worthy 
possibility of the fund. There is a great 
need of musical libraries—what might 
not the Juilliard legacy accomplish to 
that end? Composers in this country 
would probably hail with satisfaction the 
establishment of a fund, similar to the 
Carnegie Fund in Britain, with which 
the publication of large and important 
works would be financed. But the possi- 
bilities of applying Mr. Juilliard’s riches 
to the advancement of art are endless.” 

Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, says: 

“We are principally interested here in 
the educational features of those oppor- 
tunities, and I feel that many things 
that ought to be done to help students— 
things that should have been done long 
ago at last may be realized. There is 
for instance the housing of hundreds of 
students who come to Chicago every sea- 
son and during the summer. It would 
be an admirable idea to have a special 
building in which they could board and 
in which each room would be provided 
with a piano. The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege has for more than half a century 
been committed to the scholarship plan— 
the plan of helping those gifted embryo 
musicians who are unable to help them- 
selves. But this plan could be, and 
should be, greatly extended, and not only 
in the matter of education pure and 
simple, but in the matter of assisting 
students to begin a career after their 
studies are completed. Such a legacy as 
Mr. Juilliard’s could go far to make this 
more than a mere possibility.” 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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Los Angeles, July 10, 1919. 
EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the famous 
pianist Said: 

“This report of the establishment by 
My. Juilliard of a Foundation for the dis- 
semination of musical knowledge and 
practice is news to me, as I have just re- 
turned from an automobile trip. Without 
more competent knowledge of the require- 
ments that may hedge such a bequest, it 
would not be wise for me to advise as to 
its conduct; but I might say, in a gen- 
eral way, that ever since I came to this 
country I have advocated a National Con- 
servatory. 

“In the old days, in Russia, there were 
five national conservatories and forty- 
six state schools of music in smaller cities. 
Why shouid not the United States have a 
similar system? But if Congres will not 
take serious heed of the bills introduced 


for Great School 


to that end, then certainly such a fund 
could well be used for the establishment 
of an institution that would be national 
in its scope, thus keeping millions of dol- 
lars in America that have been going 
to Europe. 

“Pupils could be accepted for talent, 
and not for money; they could be put 
through rigid requirements and the Foun- 
dation aid be extended to them even after 
they are graduated, until they have estab- 
lished themselves in public favor. The 
scholarships, the honors and the final sup- 
port could well be judged by a modified 
jury system. 

“Of course orchestra and dramatic ad- 
juncts would be provided to supply the 
country with orchestra players, directors 
and operatic singers. It is a big idea, a 
big endowment and will take big men to 
carry it out. I will read the details in 
MUSICAL AMERICA with much interest.” 

W. FRANCIS GATES. 
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TACOMA, WASH.—Ethel McSanders, 
Tacoma pianist and a former member of 
Godowsky’s master class, presented pu- 
pils in an interesting recital on June 28. 

= ws 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss.—Harold Land, 
baritone soloist at St. Thomas’s Church 
in New York, gave a song recital in 
Stockbridge on July 12. The first of 
August Mr. Land will appear in Chatau- 
qua with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

* * ok 

COLUMBIA, Mo.—Two piano recitals 
were given at the University of Mis- 
souri by Basil Gauntlett on June 30 and 
July 7. Mr. Gauntlett chose his two 
programs from the best modern and 
classical works, gaining much applause 
from his audiences. 

7 * * 

CoLuMBus, OHI0.—Roswitha Cranston 
Smith has been added to the vocal de- 
partment of the Capital University. On 
July 4 a twilight reception was given on 
the campus for the summer students. A 
very encouraging number have regis- 
tered for the current summer. 

x 2 & 

COLUMBUS, OHI0.—Carrie Porter, one 
of the prominent singers and teachers of 
Columbus, presented several vocal stu- 
dents in the ballroom of the Seneca 
Hotel recently. Those giving the pro- 
gram were Mary Esther George, Kath- 
erine Beck, Charles G. Connell and J. 
Arthur McCann. 

* * * 

HARRISON, MeE.—In connection with the 
Fourth of July celebration a community 
“sing song’ was held on the Village 
Square. Persons from the surrounding 
places joined with the villagers of Har- 
rison in popular songs. Charles Harri- 
son, the well-known artist-director, led 
the singing, with Alfred H. Strick as ac- 


companist. 
* * * 


TACOMA, WAsH.—Maude Kandle, Ta- 
coma soprano, and Lucille Bradley, pian- 
ist, returned recently from overseas’ 
work as members of the New York Y. M. 
C. A. entertainment unit. Miss Bradley 
gave joint recitals throughout the winter 
and spring in France and Germany with 
Ethel Myers, soprano, of New York City, 
who is a niece of Isadore Luckstone. 

* ok 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 7.—The 
Sunday night symphony concert, in the 
Music Hall of the Steel Pier, was at- 
tended by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence to hear the Leman Orchestra in 
a brilliant program. The soloists were 
Betty McKenna, soprano, and_ Paul 
Morenzo, tenor, while Joel and Samuel 
Belov played a double violin concerto. 

* 

WicuiTA, KAN.—Neva Crumrine and 
Helen Shepherd, artist-pupils of T. L. 
Krebs, have recently returned to their 
home from extended concert and lyceum 
tours. Miss Crumrine toured the Pacific 
States, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Utah, while Miss Shepherd’s itinerary 
included all the larger towns of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Samoa and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

oK K ob 

PITTSFIELD, MAss.—The Berkshire Mu- 
sic School held the closing recitals of its 
twenty-sixth season at the school studio 
on July 1, 2, 8 and 9. Piano and violin 
pupils took part in some seventy-five 
numbers. A summer session of the school 
will be held during July and August, 
with Walter D. Stafford, head of the 
violin department at the Hill School in 
Pottstown, Pa., as one of the instructors. 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The public re- 
citals of Ida Hjerlied-Shelley are always 
a social as well as artistic triumph, and 
the one given recently at the Tuesday 
Club house was no exception. The large 
audience in attendance and the program 
of over thirty numbers attested this 
teacher’s popularity. Special mention 
should be given the work done by La- 
verne Waters, Gus Kortstein, Abe Har- 
ris, Marie Lamb and Mrs. Jay March 


Fetters. 
+ * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A recital was given 
on June 19, in the chapel of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, by the pupils of Mrs. 
Maude Mentzer Devine. They were as- 
sisted by Ada Hartz, reader, and Carl 
Winger, baritone. The program was ren- 
dered by the following: Elizabeth Le 
fever, Katherine Moore, Bertha Mann, 
Elizabeth Carr, Margaret Keenan Helen 
Mowery, Janet Bryson, Irma Long, Ber- 
tha Voettler, Margaret Hagelganz, Park 


Keenan. 
* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Verna Moyer gave a 
recital with her pupils, July 5, at her 
home studio. Twenty-four young pian- 
ists participated. Ralph Brokaw, violin 
teacher, known as an ardent disciple of 
the late Isaac Walton, has gone for a 
month’s fishing trip, and will spend his 
tyme along the trout streams of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mrs. Fred Hellar, the 
popular Wichita soprano, and her accom- 
panist, Gertrude Frohman-Jones. have 
started on a motor trip to Colorado. 

* OK K 


PITTSBURG, KAN.—On the night of 
July 4 Pittsburg gave its third annual 
Independence Day Community Concert 
at Lincoln Park. The chorus consisted 
of 1,000 voices accompanied by McCray’s 
Municipal Band of thirty-four pieces and 
conducted by Prof. Walter McCray of 
the State Normal. The soloists were 
Elizabeth Gilbert, soprano, and E. D. 
Axton, tenor. Thousands of people were 
in the audience, which more than filled 
the large natural out-door amphitheater 
in Lincoln Park. 

* * * 


YorRK, PA—A number of Yorkers on 
July 8 attended a recital given in 
Hanover by the pupils of Miss Jeune 
Schwartz, pianist. Numbers from God- 
aed, Lachner, DeVaux, Quigley, Du- 
rand, Grieg and Paderewski were on 
the program. Those who played were 
Vivian Waltman, Aurelia English, Adele 
Bradley, Frances Nace, Mary Gem- 
mill, Isabelle Allewelt, Miriam Shaeffer, 
Margaret Morning, Mabel Hamm, Ger- 
aldine Shaeffer, Rufus King, Richard 
Charmbury, Lester Hamm. 

* * 


OROVILE, CAL.—A program of unusual 
merit was presented recently by the 
piano and vocal students of Mrs. Ada 
Jordan-Pray. Those taking part were 
Juanita Brett, Dorothea Sharp, Doro- 
thea and Viola Meyer, Bruce McClard, 


May Harris, Nellie TJerrel, Herbert 
Palmer, Claudine Harlow, Mary Mc- 
Gregor, Albea Scruggs, Madeline 


Eckert. Fay Thurman, Kathleen John- 
son, Ramona Thurman, Frances Me- 
Callum, Mildred Duncan, Minerva 
Kitrick, Vivian Richards, Helen Bolles, 
Ruth Kitrick, Audrey Wall, Bess Frick 
and Lotta Harris. Mrs. Pray closed 
her teaching season for the summer in 
Orovile in order to join the music 
faculty of the Summer session of the 
Fresno Normal at Huntington Lake, 
Cal. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C.—James Westley 
White, the well known baritone, who has 
been spending the winter in New York 
filling a church position and singing in 
concert, is at his home here for the sum- 
mer. While in New York Mr. White 
sang for the National Opera Club, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria; for the National 
Arts Club, the Overseas Club and many 
others. He has been engaged to appear 
at the annual Music Festival of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Summer 
School, July 23 and 24. This is the sec- 
ond time Mr. White has been engaged 
for this festival. 

oS * * 

ZANESVILLE, O.—Mary Evelyn Schorte, 
composer and teacher, presented a group 
of pupils in three recent recitals at her 
studio. Puvils of the primary grade 
played the first evening, those of the in- 
termediate grades the second evening, 
and on the last evening five pupils select- 
ed from the advanced grades presented 
a program of much excellence, represent- 
ing both modern and classical composers. 
Each number was prefaced by the per- 
former with an interesting sketch of the 
composition performed. Those taking 
part were Master Wells Ross, Ruth 
Woods, Martha Davis, Gene Helwick and 
Gertrude Needy of Crooksville, Ohio. 

* * 


CINCINNATI, O.—Mary Louise Wosec- 
zek, a young pianist of unusual caliber, 
gave a pianoforte recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on June 24. Miss 
Woseczek has devoted several years to 
her piano studies under Theodor Bohl- 
mann, and was a member of this season’s 
graduating class from the academic de- 
partment. Her playing was clear, con- 
cise and artistic. Her program was one 
of unusual proportions, comprising the 
English Suite in A Minor, No. 2, of Bach, 
the Sonata Quasi una Fantasia of Bee- 


thoven, the Beethoven Rondo a Capriccio, 
the Weber Momento Capriccio, and 
Mendelssohn Capriccio, Op. 5, F Sharp. 
oe * oe 
_SACRAMENTO, CAL.—An excellent re- 
cital was that provided, by the students 
of the members of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. The teachers repre- 
sented were Mrs. Charles Mering, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Martine, Mrs. C. G. 
Stever, Mrs. W. A. Friend, Florinne 





Wenzel, Ida Shelley, Florence Linthi- 
cum, Ruth Pepper, Hazel Pritchard, 
Minnie Richardson, Lillian Rotholtz, 


Elizabeth Sonne and Marion Johnson. 
The officers of the association are: 
President Florinne Wenzel; vice-presi- 
dent, Florence Linthicum; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. C. G. Stever; directors, 
Mrs. Charles Mering, Minnie Richard- 


son, Lillian Rotholtz and _ Elizabeth 
Sonne. 

* ok 5 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Orley See, vio- 





linist, and his assistant, Diantha Sims, 
presented their combined class in recital 
at Unitarian Fall. Mrs. Irven Engler, 
who has been associated with this class 
as accompanist for many season, gave 
her usual splendid support. In the solo 
group, those of the younger members 
who gave an excellent account of them- 
selves were George Breece, Norman Wal- 
ters, Ida Marencovitch and Morris 
Greenberg. For the older students, Sue 
Donnelly, Dorothy Sullivan, Eleanor 
Travis and Harry Boswell, a member of 
the 160th Infantry Band, lately returned, 
were excellent. During Mr. See’s service 
as “Y” social director at the Presidio, 
San Francisco, Miss Sims has proven a 
valuable assistant. Having just secured 
his release from service, Mr. See will 
spend the Summer in solo appearances 
in the Bay cities, returning to Sacra- 
mento in September. 





Ganapol School of Musical Art Engages 
Minnie Coons Freeman 


DETROIT, MicH., July 12.— Minnie 
Coons Freeman, formerly of New York, 
has been engaged by Boris L. Ganapol as 
one of the advanced teachers in the piano 
department of the Ganapol School of Mu- 
sical Art. She will come to the city early 
in the fall. Mrs. Freeman is American 
born, but obtained most of her musical 
education in Europe. She began her 
studies abroad with Wilhelm Berger, and 
two years later entered the classes of 
Xaver Scharwenka, with whom she com- 
pleted her studies. She made her début 
as a concert pianist in Berlin and after- 
ward played in many of the larger cities 
of Europe. She then returned to New 
York, appearing with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, in Carnegie Hall. She has 
been heard in many American cities with 
much success, and has taught in New 
York and in Grand Rapids, her home 
city. Besides teaching piano, Mrs. Free- 
man has conducted classes in “evolution 
in music” and “music appreciation.” She 
has also written many compositions. 
Mrs. Freeman will take only a limited 
number of pupils as she will devote much 
of her time to public appearances. 





Berumen to Appear at Final “Globe” 
Concert 


The last Globe concert, announced for 
July 16, was postponed to July 24. Er- 
nesto Berimen, the young pianist, will 
make his last appearance this season on 
this occasion, playing a group of compo- 
sitions by Frank L. Forge, the eminent 
American composer-pianist. Among these 
compositions there is a Concert-Waltz 
dedicated to Mr. Berumen. The concert 
will take place at the De Witt Clinton 
High School. 





Mme. Ziegler Gives Recital and Recep- 
tion at Asbury Park 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 12.—A recep- 
tion and recital were given recently by 
the Metropolitan School of Music, Anna 
E. Ziegler, director. The occasion brought 
together many pupils of the local branch 
as well as a number from the New York 


studio. It also served to introduce 
William Tyroler of the faculty. An in- 
teresting program disclosed the gifts of 
the various singers. The soloists in- 
cluded Sonia Yergin, soprano; Claire Gil- 
lespie, coloratura soprano; Stella Ban- 
nard, contralto; Arthur G. Bowes, Ray- 
mond Bartlett, tenor; Bertha Bland and 
Mrs. Warren Ashmore. 





Faculty Recital at Summer School of 
Montana University 


MIssouLA, Mont., July 3.—The faculty 
of the University of Montana Summer 
School of Music gave a recital on July 1 
in University Hall. Grace White, pro- 
fessor of violin, made her first appear- 
ance before a Missoula audience, win- 
ning much appreciation for a masterly 
performance. Her numbers were Bruch’s 
Concerto, Op. 26, and pieces by Grieg 
and Cecil Burleigh as well as “Three 
Descriptions from Browning,” written 
by Miss White herself. These were rich 
in melodic weave. Josephine Swenson, 
pianist, gave numbers also, including 
Grieg’s suite “From Holber’s Time” and 
a Chopin group, played with thorough 
musical understanding. De Loss Smith, 
baritone, was the third of the artists, 
his numbers comprising Boyd’s “I Have 
a Rendezvous with Death,” Burleigh’s 
“Grey Wolf,” Mack’s “Forever and a 
Day,” Guion’s “Greatest Miracle of All” 
and Aylward’s “Khaki Lad.” 





Elsa Lyons Cook Soloist at Briarcliff 
Manor 


Elsa Lyons Cook, the Philadelphia so- 
prano, repeated former successes as solo- 
ist at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor. 
N. Y., when she appeared on July 13 fo1 
her ninth consecutive season. She is also 
booked for two recitals this month at the 
Hotel Hampton, in Albany, N. Y. Afte: 
these appearances she and her husband, 
Frederic Cook, first violinist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, will sojourn for sev- 
eral weeks at Hampton Beach, N. H. 





Mme. Gina Viafora, the noted so 
prano and teacher, closed her classes fo! 
the season on July 15. She will resum 
teaching at her studio in New York th 
first week in September. 
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EVERSING the 

order of thing's as 
they are wont to oc- 
cur, that is, coming to 
New York City after 
winning prominence 
in a smaller commu- 
nity, rather than go- 
ing West after many 
years in the Metrop- 
olis, Dr. Fery Lulek is 
entering the ranks of 
New York’s vocal field 
this fall. Dr. Lulek 
has for the last seven 
years been connected 
with the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, where he has ac- 
complished much not- 
able work. Arriving 
in America in 1912, he 
was heard in a num- 
ber of concerts, and 
during the same year 
accepted the offer of 
Bertha Baur, director 
of Cincinnati’s fa- 
mcus conservatory, to 
assume the post at 
her school, which he 
has occupied with dis- 
tinction these seven 
years. 

Completing his term 
this spring he came to 
New York the last 
week in June, full of 
enthusiasm for his _ Dr. 
new field, which will 
include both teaching 
and singing in concert. Abroad he is well 
known as a song singer of authoritative 
ability, having appeared before the war 
in- Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, 
Leipsic and other European music cen- 
ters. This summer he is spending on 
Long Island, with occasional trips to the 
city. But on Sept. 10 he will open his 
vocal studio in West Seventy-second 
street, that popular gathering place of 
instructors in the vocal art, and inau- 
gurate his New York activity. 

Shortly before he left the city Dr. 
Lulek visited the New York offices of 
MUSICAL AMERICA and discussed several 
matters with a representative of this 
journal, “At last I am_ permanently 
located here in New York,” he said, 
“and I am very happy. I am sure that 
I will be able to carry on the work here 
that I have enjoyed so much in Cincin- 
nati. It was very hard work, 130 lessons 
per week and an average of seventy 
pupils, but it was inspiring in many 
ways. I have the statistics of my work 
in Cincinati and they show me that in 
my time there I had more than 400 


Dr. Fery Lulek Enters Ranks 
of New York’s Vocal Teachers 


After Seven Years’ Connection with Cincinnati Conservatory, 


Voice Instructor Comes to New York — Will Also Be 
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Fery Lulek, Prominent Vocal Instructor and Concert 
Baritone, Who Is Locating in New York City 


pupils, from thirty-six States and rep- 
resenting some 268 towns. Not a bad 
record, eh? 

“It is voice building that I am deeply 
interested in. That is my specialty, if 
I may call it so. I have worked on it 
all these years, and it is now my life 
work. I don’t believe in a fixed method, 
either, though one hears so much about 
this method and that method accomplish- 
ing wonders. I am of those who con- 
sider each pupil an individual case, who 
hold it a necessity that the teacher must 
show the pupil how to sing a tone. Imi- 
tation in teaching singing is to my way 
of thinking absolutely necessary. Of 
course, the teacher must be able to sing 
correctly, that goes almost without say- 
ing. But I have no patience with the 
teachers who claim that it is not essen- 
tial to sing for one’s pupils. And here 
let me add that I have found in my ex- 
perience in teaching that a single word 
often shows the pupil more than two 
years of vocal exercises. You know 
what I mean? The giving expression to 
a single word may light up a path that 











note she plays. 
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“FRANCES NASH is an artist to make even 
the recital dreamers alert, anxious to hear every 
It is not merely her warm, richly 
colored tone, but something happily personal, a 
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has been dark and impossible for the 
pupil to traverse for a long time.” 

While in Cincinnati Dr. Lulek has 
placed more than fifty of his pupils in 
leading teaching positions in colleges al] 
over this country and he has also had 
the gratification of seeing many of his 
students enter the profession, among 
them Ruth Welsh, soprano ‘in the 
“Princess Pat’? company; Martha Cra- 
ver, soprano, “Frocks and_  Frills;” 
Blanche Balair, soprano, “Listen, Les- 
ter;” Emma Noe, soprano, Chicago 
Opera Association; Miriam Mooney, so- 
prano, also of the Chicago Opera; David 
Quixano, tenor, “Princess Pat” and 
“Sunshine,” and Warner Gault and A. 
Drexelius, both tenors. 

Of his plans for concert work, which 
will be under the management of Winton 
and Livingston, Inc., Dr. Lulek informed 
us that thus far he had decided on giv- 
ing two New York recitals at Aeolian 
Hall during the coming season. He will 
be heard also in many cities out of 
New York. His work in Europe ex- 
tended over a period of twelve years, in 
which time he appeared as soloist with 
practically all the big orchestras of 
Europe, and in numerous recitals. In 
America he has been soloist six times 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra and has also appeared with the St. 
Louis Symphony. And his recital ap- 
pearances before clubs in the middle 
West number many. 

Just as he was leaving Dr. Lulek re- 
marked that he had forgotten in talking 
about voice-building to mention that in 
giving his special attention to this vital 
part of the singer’s art he had not 
eliminated the working out of the stu- 
dent’s concert répertoire. Having heard 
him sing when he first visited New York 
in 1912 we assured him that, even with- 
out a reminder, we would not assume 
for a moment that his devotion to vocal 
technic would or could make him for- 
getful of the art of song-singing from 
the musical standpoint. 

A teacher and artist of wide experi- 
ence, with training in the art of singing 
in all modern languages, Dr. Fery Lulek 
ought to prove a valuable addition to 
New York’s already large list of vocal 
masters. A. M. 


Mme. Tetrazzini Booked for Thirty Con- 
certs in This Country 


Jules Daiber, manager of Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, famous coloratura soprano, an- 
nounces that he has already closed con- 
tracts for thirty concerts, beginning Nov. 
23 at the Hippodrome, including a tour 
to California and the Northwest. The 
cities will include Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
Spokane, Denver. Salt Lake City, Wichi- 
ta, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Erie, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Rochester and others, 
contracts for which are now being closed. 
The diva has not been heard in this 
country since the spring of 1914. War- 
ren Proctor, the young American tenor 
formerly with the Chicago Opera As~o- 
ciation, will be the assisting artist. Mme. 
Tetrazzini begins her concert tour in 
London on Sept. 20. The tour will in- 
clude visits to all the principal cities of 
Great Britain and terminates on Nov. 8. 


Mme, Alda Files Claim Against De 
Lamar Estate 


To the already long list of claimants 
against the estate of the late Captain 
Joseph Raphael De Lamar, financier, 
was added on July 8, Mme. Frances Alda, 
of the Metropolitan. The singer in filing 
her claim in the Supreme Court does not 
specify the sum she seeks to recover but 
asks that her claim be passed upon with 
the others previously submitted. It is 
alleged that Captain De Lamar, in in- 
ducing his friends to place their busi- 
ness in his hands, agreed to cover their 
losses, and Mme. Alda asks for an 
amount equalling the deterioration on 
the securities bought for her by the 
broker. The estate is valued at about 
$30,000,000, of which $15,000,000 is left 
for a campaign against disease. 


J. Ellsworth Sliker Mustered Out of 
Service 


J. Ellsworth Sliker, who enlisted in the 
regular army shortly after the war broke 
out and who later saw overseas service 
in the heavy artillery, arrived in New 
York, June 19, and received his discharge 
at Camp Dix, June 24. Mr. Sliker has 
returned to his old church position in 
Morristown, N. J., and will probably give 
considerable attention to concert work 
next season. 


Ernest T. Carter, the New York com- 
poser-conductor, has taken a camp for 
the summer, with his family at Upper 
St. Regis, N. Y. Mr. Carter is devoting 
some of his time to composing during the 
vacation months. 


CAMPANINI STARS’ SUMMER 


Chicago Opera Lights in Europe Mix 
Work with Play 


From the other side of the Atlantic 
comes to MUSICAL AMERICA word of the 
summer diversions of the Chicago Opera 
Association’s chief lights. Of the tenors, 
we learn that Charles Fontaine, who has 
been through a strenuous three months’ 
engagement at the Opera Comique, will 
spend the summer composing and study- 
ing new roles in his native Belgium. 
Alesandro Dolci will sing in London dur- 
ing July at the Covent Garden Opera. 
Before sailing for America, he will re- 
turn to Italy for two months’ rest. 
Bonci plans to spend his summer at the 
seashore, but even in July is still busy 
filling engagements. 

Hector Dufraune, the baritone, is put- 
ting his house in order at Chaton, near 
Paris. Afterwards he goes with wife 
and children to Rogan in the south of 
France, “where the fishing is good and 
the bathing is still better.” Galeffe is 
singing at Bilbao, Spain, until July 1; 
afterwards he will tour the Italian lakes 
in his motor boat. Louis Hasselmans 
is planting a vegetable garden on his 
property at Asniéres, near Paris. Later 
he expects to go to Italy. 

As soon as Yvonne Gall finishes her 
engagements in the South of France, she 
plans to go to the North Coast, where 
she will spend two months in salt water 
pleasures, “with occasional excursions,” 
as she puts it, “into the realm of opera.” 





Alda Sings “Sorter Miss You” 


Frances Alda, the noted prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
made a record of Clay Smith’s song, 
“Sorter Miss You,” which has been is- 
sued in the Victor list for the current 
month. This song has been widely sung 
in concert during the past year and has 
become popular. 














Alfred R. Barrington 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 10.—Alfred 
Rogerson Barrington, baritone, director 
of music at the Ohio State University, 
died at the University Homeopathic Hos- 
pital on July 5. While crossing the 
street, Mr. Barrington was_ knocked 
down by a street car, and although he 
was rushed to the hospital, he died a few 
moments after reaching there. It was 
first thought that his death was caused 
by apoplexy, but after a post-mortem 
examination the coroner gave a verdict 
of death due to the accident. Besides 
his work at the university, “Dad” Bar- 
rington, as he was called by the students, 
was well known as a choir director and 
concert singer. 


Jacob H. Schloeder 


Jacob H. Schloeder, an organist and 
composer of church music, died of paraly- 
sis at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
July 10. Mr. Schloeder was born in 
Treves, Germany, fifty-four years ago, 
and was a graduate of the University of 
Stuttgart, Germany. He had been for 
more than twenty years organist at the 
Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel, in Manhattan. He was also 
an instructor in piano music. He settled 
in Brooklyn fourteen years ago. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 


John Fox, Jr. 


Bic STONE GAP, VA., July 14.—John 
Fox, Jr., novelist and one-time husband 
of Fritzi Scheff, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, died here of pneumonia 
on July 8 Mr. Fox and Miss Scheff 
were married in 1908 and were divorced 
five years later. Mr. Fox was born in 
Kentucky in 1863 and graduated from 
Harvard in 1883. 


Charles C. Moller 


Charles C. Moller, for twenty-five 
years a prominent musician in Hoboken, 
N. J., died at his home in that city on 
July 8, in the sixty-second year of his 
age. Mr. Moller was the organizer of 
the Valencia Orchestra and also a mem- 
ber of the Haydn Orchestra of Orange, 
N. J. 
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Sunday Afternoon Band Concert on Boston Common. The First of This Season’s Municipal Band Concerts. Gallo’s Band Conduited 


ese by Stanislao Gallo Played to a Large Crowd and Aroused Great Enthusiasm 








BOSTON EAGER FOR 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Subscriptions Sold Out for Next 
Season — ‘‘Pops’’ Draw 
Large Audiences 


Boston, July 12.—A return to pre- 
war enthusiasm for orchestral concerts 
is plainly indicated by statistics compiled 
at Symphony Hall after one month’s sale 
of tickets for the coming season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Season 
tickets were placed on public sale June 1 
and in the first month the sale was 15 
per cent greater than in the entire four 
months of last summer, figuring up to 
the opening concerts last fall. All the 
lowest priced seats for the Saturday 
evening concerts are already sold with 
the exception of some in the last rows. 
The concerts in New York and Washing- 
ton are sold out. 

This sale is the more significant be- 
cause the list of soloists for the season, 
always an important consideration with 
many people, has not yet been announced 
and will not be ready for publication be- 
fore the autumn. So far, 107 concerts 
have been scheduled for Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and a number of other 
cities in New England and the West. 

Mr. Monteux, the new conductor, ex- 
pects to return from France in Septem- 
ber, bringing with him some new scores 
for the concerts of the coming season. 

The “Pops” continue as popular as 
ever under the enthusiastic direction of 
Conductor Jacchia, who has happily re- 
covered his health sufficiently to return 
to his post. One or two special nights 
have been the rule each week, those of 
last week being Request Night and Pa- 
triotic Night (July 4). The request pro- 
gram showed catholicity of taste on the 
part of the public, for it included music 
ranging from Handc-l’s Largo to the 
Finale from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herazade.” Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Over- 
ture, “William Tell,” and the “Love 
Death” from “Tristan” were also played. 

American music was featured on the 
Fourth of July, among the American 
composers represented being Converse, 
De Koven, Hadley, Herbert, MacDowell 
and Nevin. A chorus of men from the 





Boston Symphony Chorus, conducted by 
Stephen Townsend and accompanied by 
the orchestra, sang martial and patriotic 
numbers. Frederick Converse led his pa- 
triotic song “Under the Stars and 
Stripes.” ' 

H. Clough-Leighter, the Boston com- 
poser, was present at a concert vf his 
own works recently given at the Rupert 
Neily School of Singing in Portland, Me. 
The program contained fourteen songs 
and three choruses for women’s voices. 
The songs, which ranged from the com- 
poser’s earlier to later opuses, were: 
“My Lover He Comes on the Skee,” “O 
Would I Were the Cool Wind,” “I Tell 
You Over and Over,” “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass,’ ‘“Mid-Rapture,” “For 
Marching Men,” “I Drink the Fragrance 
of the Rose,” “Who Knows,” ‘Love 
Life” (a cycle of three numbers), “Ave 
Vinum,.” “Sea-Gypsy” and “Memories.” 

“For Marching Men” and “Sea-Gypsy” 
are two of Mr. Clough-Leighter’s most 
recent compositions, both being in his On. 
65. The former is a stirring martial 
song for baritone; it is straightforward 
and melodic, as it should be, but it is not 
lacking in the musical subtlety one ex- 
pects from a composer of Mr. Clough- 
Leighter’s ability. “Sea-Gypsy,” a vivid 
and passionate song of the sea, was most 
effective with its forceful melody and 
pungent accompaniment. The three 
choral numbers, “Summer Night.” “My 
Lady Chlo.” and “After,” sung by the 
Women’s Singing Club, were also highly 
appreciated. Mr. Clough-Leighter’s pub- 
lic grows steadily as the number of 
people who appreciate serious music in- 
creases. 

Although the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music has no regular sum- 
mer school, and offers no summer 
courses leading to a diploma, many 
members of the faculty are _ avail- 
able for special instruction, and the 
registration of summer students is 
this year unusually large. Among those 
who will teach at the Conservatory on 
certain days during Julv and August 
are: Pianoforte, Davis S. Blanpied, 
Jane Foretier-Bovnton. Julius Chaloff, 
Flovd B. Dean. Charles Dennee, Kurt 
Fischer. Henry Goodrich, J. A'bert Jeff- 
ery, Edwin Klahre. Eustace Rice. David 
Sequeira, Frank Watson. H. S. Wilder; 
voice, Charles Bennett, William H. Dun- 
ham. Sullivan A, Sargent, Clarence B. 
Shirlev, Charles A. White; violin, Eu- 
gene Gurenberg. Rudolph Ringwall: har- 
mony, H. N. Redman, Arthur Shevherd: 
solfeggin. Samuel W. Cole; mandolin and 
guitar, G. W. Bemis. 
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Philip Gordon, American Pianist 


Philip Gordon, the young American 
pianist, who was recently released from 
the U. S. Navy, will be among Daniel 
Mayer’s artists for next season, it is an- 
nounced. Like Mischa Levitzki, Mr. 
Mayer’s other pianist, Mr. Gordon, is a 
former pupil of Dohnanji and studied 
with him in Berlin at the same time as 
did Levitzki. Since his return to Amer- 
ica, brought about by the war, he was 
heard extensively in association with 
Mischa Elman. His first New York re- 
cital took place last season and at once 
established him as a brilliant — pianist. 
During next season Mr. Mayer announces 
that Mr. Gordon will come forward in 
three AXolian Hall recitals, to take place 
in December, February and April. He 
will be the soloist with the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra on July 21, when he will 
play the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto. 


Grand Chorus of Workers Celebrates 
Fourth in Jersey City 


JERSEY CITY, July 7.—Under the aus 


pices of the Jersey City Chamber o- 


Commerce, the Mayor’s Welcome Hom 
Committee and the War Camp Commu 
nity Service, Jersey City had a great 
celebration Fourth of July, and th: 
greater part of the program was of 
music, hundreds of the men and womer 
in the many industries of the city form 
ing a special chorus, which sang fo: 
every part of the pageant. It is the prou 
boast of Jersey City and its industrie: 
that it did a great war work in all it: 
factories and had not a single strike o1 
serious disagreement to stop this war 
work or to arouse any disagreeable feel 
ing among the workers and managers 
To celebrate this and also to signal the 
demobilization of these industrial forces 
from war work and the return to nor 
mal conditions,@an especially elaborate 
celebration wa@arranged. It took plac 
in the West Side Park, the outdoor set- 
ting for the pageant being ideal. The 
men and women of the various industries 
which had been in war work came fron 
their factories in groups and marche 
singing to the grand stand, where the: 
were led by *hg, Police Band in a pro- 
gram of camp and other popular songs. 
Ashley Nagle was the song leader. This 
chorus had a song for each industry in 
the long pageant, and also sang to ac 
company the various living pictures d 
picting Jersey City’s part in the war. 
A. D. F. 





Band Concert Given in Honor of First 
_ American Composer 


In honor of Francis Hopkinson, th 
first American composer, and also : 
signergof the Declaration of Independ 
ence, a concert was given in Edgar Alla: 
Poe Park, Bronx, on the afternoon of 
July 12 by the New York Military Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor. The 
concert having been arranged by Philip 
Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, the 
opening number was a march by Mr. 
Goldman, entitled “The City Chamber- 
lain” and dedicated to Mr. Berolzheimer. 
Mana Zucca, soprano, was soloist, sing- 
ing a song by Hopkinson entitled “My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,” 
and as an encore her own composition, 
“If Flowers Could Speak.’ There was 
also a cornet trio hy Nessrs. Williams, 
Maurer and Klatzin.” It is estimated that 


‘the audience numbered over 10,000. 





.Russian Symphony Orchestra to Make 


Extensive Southern Tour 


Daniel Mayer announces that the Rus 
sian Symphony Orchestra, with Modest 
Altschuler as conductor, will begin it: 
seventeenth annual fall tour in October. 
Pennsylvania will be visited first and 
later the itinerary will include points in 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken 
tucky, Indiana, Tennessee, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
finishing in Virginia the middle of De 
cember. In January the organization 
will start out again, going to New Eng 
land, Canada and the Middle West. 


Musicians’ Club Moves 


The Musicians’ Club of New York 
which has been located on Twelft 
Street, gave up its quarters at the loca 
tion in June and will open its own clu! 
house in October at some place to bP 
decided upon by the committee in charge 
During the summer temporary quarter 
have been engaged in Carnegie Hall. 








P. W. Bryant, a musician of Toronto 
Can., with a companion, paddled acros 
Lake Ontario on July 5, from Toronto t 
Niagara, in a sixteen-foot canoe. Th 
trip was made in eight hours and for‘) 
minutes, although some heavy seas wé 
encountered. 
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PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace 
They contain more valuable improvements than all othe:s 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian0s 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yor! 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made te Meet the Requirements ef the Meet Exacting Mucician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Planos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mioh. 
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WEAVER PIANOS weurr 


ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, Pé. 
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